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Listen  to  these  records— thxQI  to  the  incr^dil:^  talent  oil 
Rafael  Mendez  . . .  and  marvel  at  t^e  demands 
he  makes  upon  his  Olds  trumpet,  and  its  matchless 
performance.  Every  artist  can  be  umpired  by  a 
superior  instrument— Olds  is  the  inspiration  chosen  by 
the  most  discriminating  musicians! 


F.  E.  OLDS  &  SON.  Fullerton.  Calif. 
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“They  Are  Making 

America  Musical** 


Franklin  C,  Kreider  of  Collinsville,  III, 

Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 

"Tha  ochiovamants  ottoinad  by  so  many  of  my  formor  pupils  now  taoching  in  collagaa  and 
schools  throughout  tha  nation  is  tho  groatest  thrill  I  can  possibly  oxparianca  in  music,"  says 
Franklin  C.  Kraidar,  a  chartar  momber  of  tho  Amarican  School  Bond  Diractora  Association  and 
Diroctor  of  tho  High  School  Band  at  Collinsvillo,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kraidar  is  ona  of  the  nation's  greatest  pioneers  in  school  band  musk.  Ha  has  bean  teaching 
at  his  present  positipn  for  25  years.  Ha  was  octiva  in  committaa  work  in  tha  early  thirties  whan 
tha  National  School  Band  Association  was  prominent.  Ha  received  his  educational  training  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  AAcKandrao  Collage,  Lebanon,  Illinois.  Ho  was  o 
professional  violinist  in  symphony  and  theater  work  for  many  years.  Having  felt  a  need  for  tha 
development  of  school  bands,  he  returned  to  his  home  town,  Collinsville,  to  launch  such  o 
program.  He  has  navar  left. 

His  bands  have  won  numerous  district,  state,  and  regional  championships.  Each  year  his  fine 
band  takas  a  10  day  tour.  Thus  far  tha  band  has  performed  in  22  states.  The  home  town  people 
voted  him  the  No.  1  citizen.  During  tha  1955  convention  of  tho  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  ha  was  unanimously  voted  a  momber.  This  honor  was  brought 
to  him  in  recognition  of  his  unwoivaring  loyalty  to  tha  importance  of  school  bands  in  the  total 
education  of  the  child. 

His  lovely  wife,  Louise,  is  a  professional  piano  teacher  and  his  greatest  critk.  His  hobby  is  to 
relax  at  their  Summer  cottage  on  Simms  Lake,  Gordon,  Wisconsin.  The  entire  staff  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takas  great  pride  in  presenting  Franklin  C.  Kreider  as  a  man  who  hoi 
truly  devoted  his  life  to  "Making  America  Musical." 


I  Sound  Volume  No.  26 
I  Now  Ready 
I  Only  $4.95 

I  Every  issue  from  September  1954  to 
I  June  1955  beautifully  bound  in  heavy 
red  cloth  covers  with  gold  embossed 
title.  Available  to  Directors,  Students, 
and  Librarians. 

A  limited  number  of  VoL  24 
and  35  still  available. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  E.  Clinton  •  Jeliot,  III. 

Jhcutk 

SubMhibahA 

"lam  enclosing  a  check  for  five  dol¬ 
lars  as  a  renewal  of  my  subscription  to 
The  School  Musician  for  another 
three  years. 

"I  enjoy  reading  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician  and  get  a  great  many  good  ideas 
f rom  cover  to  cover.  Keep  it  up. 

Very  sincerely, 

(signed)  Julian  E.  Opsahl 
Music  Director 
Long  Island,  New  York” 


Dr.  Frank  Simon  Joins 

Staff  of  V.  of  Arizona 


The  appointment  of  Dr.  Frank  Si¬ 
mon,  once  assistant  conductor  and 
first  cornet  soloist  with  the  band  of 
John  Phillip  Sousa,  as  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Ari2ona  has  recently  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

For  seven  years  prior  to  1920,  Simon 
was  with  the  Sousa  Band  as  relief  con¬ 
ductor  and  cornet  soloist.  For  the 
past  decade,  he  has  been  Director  of 
Bands  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

"A  man  of  this  caliber  should  serve 
as  a  great  inspiration  to  the  musicians 
and  bands  of  the  state  of  Arizona,” 
Jack  Lee,  Director  of  the  University 
Band,  said,  on  learning  of  Simon’s  ap¬ 
pointment. 

"We  hope  to  use  Dr.  Simon  as  a 
guest  conductor  of  the  University  Band 
during  the  coming  year,  so  that  he  may 
present  one  of  his  famous  Sousa  con¬ 
certs,  where  he  demonstrates  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  great  'March  king’. 

”I  am  anxious  to  have  Dr.  Simon  at 
the  University,  because  he  represents 
the  finest  tradition  of  American  bands. 
He  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  musicians  of 
our  nation.  Also,  he  has  developed 


Dr.  Frank  Simon 


some  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 
country,  many  of  whom  play  with  the 
greatest  symphony  orchestras  and 
bands.” 

Simon  grew  up  in  Cincinnati,  and 
by  the  age  of  11  had  shown  unusual 
talent  with  the  cornet.  He  was  taken 
in  hand  by  Herman  Bellsted,  an  early 
trumpet  great,  and  became,  while  still 
in  his  teens,  a  featured  soloist. 


DIRECTORS!  Start  Your  New  School  Year  Promotion  On 

The  SM  Bundle  Plan 

Develop  Your  Plan  of  Action  Now 

Today  many  thousands  of  students  and  parents  are  enjoying  their  personal  copy  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  magazine,  thanks  to  the  "SM  Bundle  Plan".  Directors  who  have  started  this  plan  in  their  local 
schools  have  written  enthusiastic  letters  of  appreciation  stating  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  motivators 
and  parent  relation  "tools"  they  have  ever  used.  Many  use  the  magazine  as  actual  text  material  by  issuing 
required  reading  assignments  to  the  various  sections  according  to  the  ten  monthly  clinical  columns..  Others 
say  their  students  enjoy  the  special  "Teen-Agers"  section  which  is  written  By  and  For  the  teen-agers.  By  read¬ 
ing  The  SM  from  cover  to  cover,  parents,  directors,  and  students  have  broadened  their  scope  of  the  importance 
of  music  in  our  schools  across  the  nation. 

Two  plans  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  for  starting  and  continuing  the  "SM  Bundle  Plan".  Music  Booster 
Clubs  or  Parent  Associations  have  raised  their  dues  by  one  dollar  so  that  every  family  automatically  receives 
a  copy  of  the  magazine  each  month.  The  alternate  popular  plan  is  for  the  director  to  "sell"  the  students  and 
parents  on  the  validity  of  subscribing  to  the  magazine  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
$1.00  collection  plan.  The  "SM  Bundle  Plan"  can  start  any  month.  The  magazine  is  published  10  times  a  year, 
monthly,  September  through  June. 

(Can  start  with  as  few  as  10  students) 

Only  $1.00  per  year  per  student 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  •  4  East  Clinton  St.  •  Joliet,  III. 
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''Music-Graph"  Visual  Aid  I 
Demonstration  Board  l 


* 


New  Carl  Fischer  School 
Record  System  Popular 


Rene  Duval  Mouthpieces 
Popular  With  Students 


at  823  South  Wabash  Ave.,  to  see  the 
modem  display  room  of  musical  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  individual  room  for  brass 
instruments,  the  individual  room  for 
piano  accordions,  etc.  Also,  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  stockrooms  containing 
over  ten  thousand  items  of  musical 
merchandise,  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  of  the  items  is  arranged  for  quick 
shipment  to  dealers  everywhere. 


The  above  illustrations  show  how 
simple  it  is  to  operate.  Present  cards 
are  available  for  registration  records, 
attendance  and  grade  records,  daily 
class  and  school  activity  records,  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  and  medical  records,  lunch 
accounting  records,  library  records, 
school  supply  purchase  inventory  rec¬ 
ords,  and  budget  control  records.  Spe¬ 
cial  music  record  cards  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  using  your  design. 

To  learn  more  about  this  excellent 
new  School  Record  System,  write  to 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  306  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  A  mention 
that  you  saw  it  in  the  school  mu- 
SIQAN  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 


The  new  Carl  Fischer  "School  Rec¬ 
ord  System"  is  gaining  in  popularity 
with  Superintendents,  Supervisors  and 
Music  Directors  everywhere.  Inexpen¬ 
sive,  convenient  and  easy  to  use,  adapt¬ 
able  to  present  methods,  you  can  have 
a  School  Record  System  for  as  little  as 
$13.00. 


Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  "The  Whole¬ 
sale  Music  Center”  is  especially  happy 
to  make  the  Music-Graph  Board  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  through  their  regular 
dealers,  because  it  fits  in  perfectly  with 
their  "American  Prep”  Tone  Bells  and 
Interlocking  Plastic  Piano  Keyboard, 
already  gaining  rapid  acceptance 
amongst  music  ^ucators. 


Here  is  a  graphic  teaching  aid  for  all 
musical  instruction,  from  a  simple  one- 
line  note  melody  to  the  most  complex 
chord  construction.  Staff  lines,  symbols 
and  notes  are  proportionally  accurate 
to  printed  music,  so  that  easy  recogni¬ 
tion  and  association  is  obtained.  \K^ile 
the  demonstration  of  music  is  progress¬ 
ing,  the  instructor  merely  presses  the 
notes,  symbols  or  combination  of  notes 
right  on  the  board,  where  they  stay 
until  removed  to  be  used  again. 


\ 


The  "Music  Graph”  Board  elimi¬ 
nates  the  use  of  messy  chalk,  staff 
liners  and  inaccurate  free  hand-draw¬ 
ings  of  musical  notes.  "Music  Graph” 
gives  you  an  accurate,  legible,  fast  and 
simple  way  to  present  a  musical  educa¬ 
tion.  Students  will  like  it  too  because 
demonstrating  on  the  "Music  Graph 
Board”  is  fun. 


nu 


The  "Music  Graph”  Board  measures 
24  X  36  inches  and  has  two  staff-lines 
and  a  complete  set  of  symbols  and 
notes  for  only  $12.00.  Extra  symbols 
and  notes  are  available  at  low  cost.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration  at  your  local  music 
store. 


David  Wexler  &  Co. 

Open  New  Quarters 


David  Wexler  &  Co.  are  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  their  new  address,  823  South 
Wabash  Avenue.  They  celebrated  the 
occasion  by  having  Open  House  Tues¬ 
day  Evening,  July  19th,  during  the 
w^  of  the  Music  Trade  Show  Con¬ 
vention. 

All  dealers  were  invited  to  the  re¬ 
ception  which  was  held  from  5:30  to 
8:30  P.M. 

The  new  quarters  are  elaborately 
laid  out  with  spacious  offices  and  stock- 
rooms  to  offer  every  conceivable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  expediting  all  work  most 
efficiently. 

It  was  interesting  to  visit  the  new 
headquarters  of  David  Wexler  &  Co. 
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Made  in  gleaming  plastic  for  clari¬ 
net,  alto  sax  and  tenor  sax,  these  Rene 
Duval  Mouthpieces  are  enjoying  great 
success  among  students  and  school 
players,  according  to  their  distributors, 
Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  and  Toronto. 

Accurately  faced  and  finished  by 
hand,  Rene  Duval  Mouthpieces  are 
popularly  priced.  Rene  Duval  Clarinet 
Mouthpieces  retail  from  $2.70  each 
and  up,  Alto  Sax  from  $3.60  each  and 
up.  Tenor  Sax  from  $4.20  each  and  up. 

When  trying  these  excellent  mouth¬ 
pieces  at  your  favorite  music  dealer, 
oe  sure  to  say  you  saw  them  in  the 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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SLINGERLAHD  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Belden  Avenuo  •  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUfACTURiR  OP 
DRUMS  AND  TYMPANI 


S«pt«mb*r,  1935 


Pltase  Mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  nnswering  advertiiements  ts  tkis  motniine 


SLINGERLAND 

PHILHARMONIC  GRAND 

PEDAL  TYMPANI 


Alfred  Fries*,  on* 


of  nefions  ouftfending  fym 
pen!  Insfructor  end  eufhorities. 


Haskell  Harr, 

naflonally  famous  percussion 
author,  drummer,  and  tympanist 


Gen*  Krupa,  World  famous 
drummer  and  tympanist. 


a  f»w  of  thm  »chool9  that  aro 
proudly  uaing  SLINGERLAMD  TYMPANI 


Myron  Collint 
StarlishI  Opera 
San  Dteeo.  California 


Univorsity  Hiqh  School 
Oxford.  Miss. 

Mr  Robert  Work.  Director 


'^West  Tallahalchie  High 
Webb.  Miss 

Donald  Babcock.  Director 


Clinton  High  School 
Clinton.  Tenn. 

Jack  Domer^.  Band  Director 


Moss  Point  High  School 
Moss  Point.  Miss. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Bisiiop.  Director 


id-draw- 


Weaver  High  School 


weaver  man  ^cnooi 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Mr  William  Green.  Director 


Lake  View  High  School 
Chicago.  Illinois 
CaptaineWalsh.  Band  Dirgetor 


SEND  TODAY  FQR  NEW  1955 
FOUR  COLORED  CATALOG  — 


al  educa- 
►  because 


Washington  High  School  Miss  Freda  Wallace  Tympanist 

Washington.  North  Carolina  Mr.  R.  W  Work.  Rand  Director 

Mr.  Howards.  Worjley.  Director  Oxford.  Miss. 


Louisville  High  School 
Louisville.  Miss, 
t  Mr.  H.  0.  Ware.  Director 
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CONCERT  SIZE  for  SCHOOL  BANDS 


*VINCENT  YOUMANS  FANTASY  *WIZARD  OF  OZ  FANTASY 


Contains  Groat  Day,  Mora  Than  You  Know, 
Tima  On  My  Hondt,  Without  A  Song  and 
, Drums  In  My  Hoort. 

Seorad  for  band  by  Paul  Yodar. 

Also  publishad  for  minad  (S.A.TJ.)  voieas. 


Contains  Wa'ra  Off  To  Soo  Tha  Wizard,  If 
I  Only  Had  A  train,  Tha  Marry  Old  land  Of 
Oz,  Ding-Dongl  Tha  Witch  Is  Daad  and 
Ovar  Tha  Rainbow. 

Scorod  for  band  by  Paul  Yodar. 

Also  publishad  for  mixad  (S.A.TJ.)  voieas. 


*  IRENE  OVERTURE 

Contains  Alien  Blua  Gown,  Tha  Talk  Of  Tha 
Town,  Irana,  To  Bo  Worthy  and  Castia  Of 
Draoms. 

Seorad  for  bond  by  David  Bannati. 

Also  publishad  for  mixad  IS.A.T.B.I  voieas. 


RIO  RITA  OVERTURE 


Contains  Bio  Rita,  Following  Tha  Sun 
Around,  Tha  Kinkojou,  Tha  Bangars'  Song 
and  If  You'ra  In  lova  You'll  Waltz. 

Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 

Also  publishad  for  mixad  (S.A.TJ.)  voieas. 


BLOSSOM  TIME  OVERTURE 


Contains  Song  Of  lova,  lot  Mo  Awairo, 
Thoro  Is  An  Old  Vianna  Town,  My  Spring- 
tima  Thou  Art,  Kaap  It  Dark  and  Thraa  littio 
Maids. 

Scorod  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 

Also  publishad  for  mixad  (S.A.T.B.)  voieas. 


MISSISSIPPI  SUITE  OVERTURE 

Contains  Fothar  Of  Watars,  Hueklabarry 
Finn,  Old  Croolo  Days  and  Mardi  Gras. 
Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 


COLORAMA 

Contains  Daap  Purpla,  Autumn  Saranada, 
Boyal  Blua  and  Whita  Orchids. 

Seorad  for  band  by  Paul  Yodar. 


'^TRIUMPHAL  MARCH 


«* 


CONQUEST 


From  tha  M-G-M  pietura  "Quo  Vadis". 
Seorad  for  band  by  Crik  laidzan. 


From  tha  20th  Cantury-Fox  pietura  “Captain 
From  Castilo". 

Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 


Full  Bond  $8.00  —  Symphonic  Band  $12.00 


DEEP  PURPLE 

Scorod  for  band  by  Waltar  Boolor. 


SONG  OF  THE  BAYOU 


With  voeal  solo. 

Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 


STREH  SCENE 

Seorad  for  bond  by  David  Bonnott. 


TWO  AMERIUN  SKETCHES 


PARK  AVENUE  FANTASY 


(March  and  t>iocturno) 
Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 


With  voeal  solo  of  "Stairway  To  Tha  Stars". 
Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 


UURA 

Seorad  for  band  by  Waltar  Boolor. 


DOLL  DANCE 

Seorad  for  band  by  Waltar  Boolor. 

ON  THE  TRAIL 

From  tha  "Grond  Canyon  Suita", 


Scorod  (or  bond  by  David  Bonnott. 


*THEY  CALL  IT  AMERICA 


Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 

Also  publishad  for  mixad  (S.A.T.B.)  voieas. 


MY  OWN  AMERICA 

For  band  and  mixad  (S.A.T.B.)  chorus. 
Seorad  for  band  by  Marla  J.  Isaac. 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

With  Cornot  or  Trombono  solo. 
Seorad  for  bond  by  Crik  laidzan. 


MARCH  FOR  AMERICANS 

Seorad  for  band  by  David  Bonnott. 

*pF*U  SeAdtl  ^tt4tutmemM49w 

Full  Band  $6.00  —  Symphonie  Band  $9.00 


ORION  OVERTURE 

Composod  and  Seorad  for  band  by  Tad  Masang. 


Full  Band  $4.00  —  Symphonie  Band  $6.00 


*Moy  bo  ployod  with  or  without  mixad  (S.A.T.B.)  ehorus. 


“Full  scoro  includod  with  symphonie  band. 


Sand  for  FBCC  Condonsod  Scoroi 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION 


Soles  Agenr  for  Kobbint  Mwtic  CorpOFoftOn 


799  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York  19,  N  Y. 


Miller  Muttc  Corporof'On 


'Perma-Stik"  By  Leblanc 
Enthusiastically  Received 


The  new  miracle  pad  cement  kit,  Le¬ 
blanc  "Perma-Stik,”  has  been  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  by  band  directors,  and 
professional  and  student  musicians 
throughout  the  country.  This  revolu¬ 
tionary  pad  cement  is  non-hardening 
and  assures  a  permanent,  silent  back¬ 
ing.  The  noisy  "clicking”  caused  by 
common  pad  cement  is  eliminated 
when  you  use  Leblanc  "Perma-Stik.” 


3::::::::: 


3:: 


The  "Perma-Stik”  kit  is  comprised 
of  three  sticks  of  super-wax  adhesive 
and  a  tube  of  special-formula  pad 
adhesive  :^2,  both  of  which  were  ere-  S:;::::::; 
ated  and  developed  by  B.  Leblanc  & 

Cie.,  Paris. 


You  will  find  Leblanc  "Perma-Stik" 
so  easy  to  use,  yet  always  resulting 
in  perfect-seating  permanent  backing. 
Simply  heat  pad  cup  and  melt-in  a  bit 
of  "Perma-Stik  #1.”  While  wax  is 
still  molten,  add  a  drop  of  "Perma- 
Stik  ^2”  and  seat  pad.  Excess  cement 
is  easily  removed  from  pad  cup.  Le¬ 
blanc  "Perma-Stik”  is  available  at  your 
local  music  store.  Be  sure  to  mention 
THE  SCHOOL  )^usiaAN  when  you  ask 
to  see  the  new  pad  cement. 
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Richard  Bosse  Popular 

Head  of  Artley  Firmtsdies,  ( 

-  Wntal  SI 


Richard  W.  Bosse  is  one  of  the^^tion, 
youngest  and  most  popular  executives  ^^P-forg 
in  the  Music  Industry.  He  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  D.  &  J.  Artley  Com- 

Eany  following  the  untimely  death  of. 

>on  Artley,  president  of  this  great! 


Plexsr  Idmtiou  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICI4H  wkn  xniwrriut  xdvertitemrnti  i«  tkii  mxiosinf 
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WITH  UNIQUE  TECHNICAL 


ADVANTAGES  FOR  YOUR 


MOST  PROMISING  STUDENTS 


flute  firm,  last  Spring.  Mr.  Bosse  has 
been  busy  this  past  Summer  attendiiit 
band  clinics  at  various  universities  and 
colleges.  He  feels  that  meeting  the 
band  director  face  to  face  is  one  of  his 
most  important  jobs.  With  his  aggres¬ 
sive  leadership,  the  D.  &  J.  Artley 


Company  is  destined  to  be  a  great  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  ever  expanding,  improv¬ 
ing  school  music  market,  the  school 
MUSICIAN  joins  his  thousands  of 
friends  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new 
and  responsible  position. 


Two  Texas  Educators  Maks 
Study  of  Baton  Twirling 


J.  M.  Grolimund, 
A.  Selmer  Inc. 


•resident  of  H.  & 
distributors 


exclusive 

of  Selmer-Clark  batons,  has  called  at-; 
tention  of  the  school  musician  to  s 
recent  study  on  baton  twirling  that: 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  band¬ 
master,  twirling  teacher  and  twirler. 

The  study  was  made  by  two  edu-' 
cators  at  Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Dr.  Thomas  F 
Richardson,  Dean  of  Students  and  Pro-i 
fessor  of  Psychology  and  Dr.  Charles) 
F.  Lehman,  Ji  ‘ 


jr..  Chairman  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  Division  and  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor. 

A  study  of  230  high  school  twirki' 
who  attended  the  Annual  Texas  Chris 
tian  University  Twirling  Camp  unde; 
the  direction  of  E.  R.  Woodard,  Jr 
were  measured  by  the  Thurstone  Tem¬ 
perament  Schedule  and  the  Menu 
Health  Analysis.  These  twirlers  wcr; 
all  girls,  ages  13  through  19,  who  ha 
been  active  in  twirling  for  one  or  mor 
years  and  came  principally  from  Texa^ 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico. 

The  group  was  selective  in  that  th 
students  had  proven  beyond  any  dotu 
their  interest  and  skill  in  twirling 
Likewise,  they  were  interested  to  th 
degree  that  they  were  perfectly  will  In. 
to  give  up  a  period  of  weeks  each  yea 
and  spend  the  money  needed  to  attcn 
one  of  the  foremost  schools  in  th 
Southwest. 

Richardson  and  Lehman  made  th 
following  conclusions  from  this  studv 

"To  the  degree  that  one  will  acitj 
the  group  as  being  relatively  repri 
scntative  of  the  entire  twirling  pOj>. 

interpret  the  findint 


Hand-crafted  by  Couesnon  of  Paris,  each  superb 
instrument  is  checked  at  every  stage  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  a  consulting  staff  of  eminent  French  clarinetists, 
headed  by  M.  Etienne,  solo  clarinetist  of  L’Opera  Comique, 
Paris.  In  New  York,  each  instrument  is  again  tested  and 
certified  in  writing  prior  to  shipment  by  Harold  Freeman, 
distinguished  American  clarinetist,  to  insure  tonal  perfection. 

Yet  the  Monopole  is  not  high-priced.  Actually,  even  lower 
than  many  clarinets  of  lesser  quality.  The  Monopole  Boehm 
system  clarinet,  made  of  Mozambique  ebony,  dense-grained 
and  beautifully  polished;  17  keys,  6  rings,  key  of  Bb  or  A; 
with  deluxe  case  and  equipment,  only  $240.00. 

Sotejhese^f^uejechnicalimprovement^ 

•  Trill  Db-Eb  lower  register  and  A-Bb  middle  register  with  a 
single  finger  —  in  absolutely  true  intonation 

•  Six  post  anchors  outlaw  bound  or  sticky  key  action  (the 
average  clarinet  has  three) 

•  New  ease  for  small- handed  players,  through  the  extra  long 
lever  on  G*  key 

•  Greater  comfort  with  oboe  type  thumbrest 

•  Cold-forged  (not  cast)  nickel  silver  keys 

•  Faster  reed  adjustment  with  new  ligature  with  wide-spread 
thumb  screws 


lation, 

with  the  following  broad  generalize  ^ 
tions.  j 

"The  twirlers  are  responsive  to  tlic  j 
environment  as  they  reacted  above  a'  L 
erage  on  all  of  the  scales  of  the  Thu  a 
stone  Test.  They  are  particularly  actl- 
and  dominant  as  is  revealed  by  the  fa 
that  the  group  scored  at  the  82nd  pcv 
centile  on  the  Vigorous  and  Doivili.  v*. 
scales.  They  are  comparatively  social^!  t 


M  IroMlwoy,  trooklyn  11,  N.Y.  •  Pin*  iMtrwinmH  tine*  ItM 


S«pt*inb«r,  19. 
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LUDWIG  DRUM  CO.  7)lal(£^:  WFL  V/iumi 
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One  of  the  oustonding  bands  of 
the  "Big  1 0”  conference— the  fabu¬ 
lous  Purdue  University  marching 
and  symphonic  bond  is  led  by 
showman-wise  Prof.  Al.  G.  Wright. 
They  always  click— in  concert  as 
well  as  on  the  field ! 

Prof.  Wright  formerly  directed 
the  spectacular  Orange  Bowl  fes¬ 
tivities  at  Miami,  Fla.  We  are  proud 
to  salute  Al  Wright  and  the  great 
Purdue  University  band ! 
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Compkt*  parcwttion  McNon  i*  pklviwd  abovt. 


PROF.  AL.  O.  WRIGHT, 
DIrttor 
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“DRUM-HELP* 

PACKAGE 


Conductor  Wright  prefers  a  split  percussion  arrangement  as  shown 
here.  The  "tuned"  percussion  is  on  the  right  and  strictly  rhythmic 
percussion  on  his  left. 

AYOUT  OF  MARCHING  DRUM  SECTION 


in  that  the 
1  any  doubt 
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Send  for  this  great  package  of  drum 
helps  containing  rudimenfal  wall 
charts  and  sheets,  catalog  supple¬ 
ment  and  re-print  of  this  informative 
ad  I  It’s  FREE! 

Send  for  your  free  “PACK"  today. 


II*  I  IS'  Mntien  chroma  plolad 

paraSa  rframi  farm  lha  baorf  af  Hra  marching 


hand.  Shall  mauni  lag  ratH  parmll  aotiar  carry¬ 
ing.  Malal  caanlarhaapt  ora  prafarrad. 


Eotch  hati  Tanar  dramt,  IS**  17*, 
r«mi,  tap.  tap.  Ian.  wHh  log  rotlt. 


IS'cymholtbuffodond  FoH  tHckt  aro  utad  an  Scotch  bott 
locgaarad.  lanor  and  bott  dramt.  drum,  tap. 


I  WFL  DRUM  CO. 

j  1728  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

P  Q  Yasl  Sand  my  FREE  packaga  today  I 
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FiilD 
FORMA  TiONS 

6^  ^<XM<UiCC  Sfricex 
FOR  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  BAND  READY? 


fMA  formoliit 

A  HORSE  A-PIECE  MEDLEY  rHor«.<  n.  King  s  Hor,..i . STICK  HORSE 

AUCE  BLUE  GOWN . 

. GIRL 

ANCHORS  AWEIGH . 

. ANCHOR 

SLOWIN’  THE  BLUES  MEDLEY  forms  two  formations  TRUMPET  &  MUSIC  NOTE 

(Wong  Wang  Blum — Woboih  Blum) 

BLUE  MOON . 

. MOON 

CHAHANOOGA  CHOO  CHOO . 

. LOCOMOTIVE 

CHINA  BOY . 

. RICK  SHAW 

DARKTOWN  STRUHERS’  BALL . 

. TROMBONE 

DAYBREAK  . 

. RISING  SUN 

DRUMS  IN  MY  HEART . 

. DRUM 

FEIST  FOOTBALL  MEDLEY . KICK-OFF  (Stick  Figure  Kicking  Football) 

(All  Ammican  Girl — Down  Th»  Fiald — You  Gofto  Bn  A  FooJball  Horol 

GOOFUS . 

.  SAXOPHONE 

HAWAIIAN  WAR  CHANT . 

. UKULELE 

I’LL  SEE  YOU  IN  MY  DREAMS . 

. HEART 

I’M  AN  OLD  COWHAND . 

. COWBOY  HAT 

IT’S  A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  IRISH . 

. IRISHMAN  WITH  PIPE 

JOSEPHINE . 

. GIRL  STICK  FIGURE 

K-K-K-KATY . 

. GIRL  WITH  BONNET 

NATIONAL  EMBLEM . 

. SHIELD 

OUR  DIRECTOR . 

. STAR 

OVER  THE  RAINBOW . 

. RAINBOW 

PEG  0’  MY  HEART . 

. TllREE  LEAF  CLOVER 

RANGERS’  SONG . 

. .RANGER  WITH  GUN 

SANTA  CUUS  IS  COMIN’  TO  TOWN . 

. SLEIGH 

SOUTH  RAMPART  STREET  PARADE . 

.  .MARCHING  STICK  FIGURE 

STAIRWAY  TO  THE  STARS . 

. STAR 

SWING  MEDLEY . forms  two  formation:. 

MUSIC  NOTE  &  MUSIC  LYRE 

(Stompin'  At  Thn  Savoy- — Sing,  Sing,  Singl 

TIGER  RAG . 

. TIGER  HEAD 

WALTZ  MEDLEY  IDIano — Charmoinnl . 

. EIFFEL  TOWER 

WALTZ  YOU  SAVED  FOR  ME . 

. HEART  AND  ARROW 

WHEN  IT’S  SPRINGTIME  M  THE  ROCKIES _ 

...  .SUN  OVER  MOUNTAINS 

WHEN  YOU  WORE  A  TULIP . 

. TULIP 

WHIFFENPOOF  SONG . 

. LAMB 

YALE  BOOLA . 

. BULLDOG 

YANKEE  DOODLE  POLKA . 

. UNCLE  SAM  HAT 

f  >  1  C  E 

1  Full  Band— $1.50  •  Symphonic  Band— $2.25 

THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORAtlON^-*.  |’<»9  Seventh  Urnue  lo^ 
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Sonctone  Has  New 

Hi>Fi  Cartridgi 

Any  standard  re.otd  player  can  elv 
hi-fi  performance  by  mstalbiion  -> 
expenditure  of  time  or  monr 
and  without  special  tools  or  Icnow-hw 
— of  new  "do-it-yoarself”  models  o 
Sonotonc  Corporation's  ceramic  phontj 
graph  cartridge.  The  1-P  model  shod 
here,  is  a  singl '-needle  pickup  aval 
able  in  two  versions — one  for  33  an 
45  rpm  sets  and  one  for  78  rpJ 
players.  "Snap-in”  needles  (below 
are  available  with  either  sapphire  ^ 
diamond  tips.  Other  new  Sonotofl 
pickups  feature  two  needles  in  oij 

this  mttMiinf  S«pt*mb«r, 


SUPER-COLLEGIATE 

"AIRTIGHTNESS" 


interestini 


CHECK-POINT 
No.  1... 


ihe  important  "air  tightness”  built  into 
every  Holton  super-collegiate  Trumpet 
and  Cornet,  the  result  of  close-fitting  valves 
and  slides,  is  one  more  reason  why  students 
progress  faster  with  Holtons.  Correct  tone 
production  is  easier,  response  is  faster, 
more  gratifying,  intonation  more  accurate, 
tones  more  resonant  and  delightful  from 
pianissimo  to  double  forte.  That’s  why 
recommendation  of  super-COLLEGIATES  can 
be  your  best  assurance  of  improved  band 
performance. 

Pick  up  a  SUPER-COLLEGIATE  at  your  Holton 
Dealer.  Check  its  new  beauty,  its  many 
new  features,  test-play  it  yourself.  You, 
too,  will  call  it  "great!  ” 


"Air  Tightness”  is  a  measure  and  proof  of  precision 
craftsmanship  in  Cornet  or  Trumpet,  o  graphic  dem¬ 
onstration  that  valves  and  slides  are  so  closely  fitted 
that  no  air  leakage  (which  affect  tone  and  ease  of 
playing)  is  possible. 


HOLTON  MODEL  608 
SUPtR-COLLtOIATE  TRUMPET 

Today’s  finest  student  trumpet  —  with  new  Top- 
Acticn  Valves,  solid  nickel  silver  bell  and  trim. 

Only  $137.S0  in  new-styln  case.  Standard  Cel- 
lefiafe  Models,  as  lew  as  $122.50. 


First,  rsmevs  the  No.  1  Slide.  Then,  holding  your  thumb  firmly 
ever  the  top  slide  opening,  depress  off  three  keys.  Now  blow 
into  the  mouthpiece.  You  will  feel  a  complete  stoppage  of  air  — 
proof  of  "air  tight,"  ieakp'oo*  valves  and  slides  on  Holton 
Collegiate  instru.nents. 

You  cc'n  make  this  test  visual  by  blowing 
smoke  into  the  instrument,  if  you  wish. 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co 


326  N.  CHURCH  STREET 
KHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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BRILHART  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA 


cartridge  for  playing  all  record  speeds 
(A  flip  of  the  needle  arm  switches 
them  from  78  rpm  to  small  groove 
play.) 

If  your  local  music  dealer  cannot 
show  you  this  unique  new  model,  write 
direct  to  Sonotone  Corporation,  715 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  22,  N.  Y.  A 
mention  of  the  school  musician 
would  be  appreciated. 


Where  is  This  Clarinet? 


Benny  Goodman  is  looking  for  tht  ^ 
clarinet  shown  in  the  above  photo, 
made  in  1936.  The  instrument  was 
used  to  make  the  original  recordings 
of  his  theme  song  ''Goodbye”  and 
such  famous  Goodman  numbers  as 
"The  One  O’clock  Jump.”  Nov 
Benny  wants  it  for  recording  the  souik 
track  for  the  earlier  1935-36  scenes  ir. 
''The  Benny  Gcx)dman  Story,”  a  filrr 
version  of  his  life  which  will  star  TV 
actor  Steve  Allen.  Benny  doesn’t  re 
member  where  he  traded  it  in  on  a 
newer  model  instrument  by  the  saift, 
maker.  Made  for  Benny  by  Henri  Scl 
mer  of  Paris,  this  clarinet  is  a  17  ke^ 
6  ring  model  and  may  be  identified  b£ 
the  serial  number  L3682  engraved  or 
the  back  of  the  instrument.  If  you  have 
this  clarinet  write  or  wire  Benny  a 
Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  If  found,  the  owner  will 
new 


FAMOUS 

BRILHART 

QUALITY 


presented  with  a  new  $500  Selnie 
Omega  Clarinet  in  return  for  loan  o: 
the  older  instrument  for  a  few  weebj 
Offer  ends  when  recording  is  conri 
pleted. 


SPECIAL 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  < 
One  year  —  $2.00 

(10  lie  itsvM) 

Tw*  yaart  $S.50— Tfcraa  yaara  $S.OO 
Ask  abeat  ear  MtW  Baarfla  Itota* 


MUSIC  DEALERS 
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AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  DEALER— OR  WRITE 


ELKHART,  INDIANA,  DEFT.  H-92 


•  Slim,  trim  and  streamlined — for  Easier 
Handling,  Sure  Grip,  Faster  Twirling! 

•  New,  Half-inch  Diameter  Rugged,  too — 
Same  bend-resistant  seamless  steel  as  other 
Selmer-Clark  batons 


•  Finest  Hand-Plated  chromium  finish  and 
hammered  dimples  for  flash  and  sparkle 

•  Packed  in  protective,  sealed  plastic  bag! 

•  Guaranteed  by  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc. 


S^temb«r,  1955 
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These  important  publications  have  been,  for  many  years, 
veritable  encyclopedias  for  the  clarinetist  and  saxophonist. 
Every  instrumentalist's  library  should  include  these  books. 


Contents:  THE  CLARINETIST  •  THE  EMBOUCHURE  •  THE 
FRENCH  METHOD  •  THE  AMERICAN  METHOD  •  THE 
AMERICAN  METHOD  REFINED  •  THE  GERMAN  METHOD 
•  THE  GERMAN  METHOD  REFINED  •  THE  RESULTS  OF 
THE  GERAAAN  METHOD  •  HOW  TO  LEARN  THE  GERAAAN 
METHOD. 

Price  $1.50 


Ludwig  Drum  Co.  Makes 
Giant  Drum  For  Shrine 


This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  many  clarinetists  vrho  ore 
struggling  along  day  after  day  endeavoring  to  master  the 
instrument,  but  whose  advancement  is  held  in  check  by 
the  fact  that  the  clarinet  is  out  of  repair,  imperfect  or 
otherwise  not  in  perfect  playing  condition. 

Price  $1.50 


Ludwig  Drum  Co.  announces  the 
completion  of  one  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  bass  drums — a  six  footer  standing 
over  ten  feet  high  when  mounted  in 
playing  position  on  its  specially  con¬ 
structed  three  wheeled  carriage. 

"It’s  a  Giant,"  says  genial  Wm.  F. 
Ludwig  while  measuring  up  drum  for 
shipment.  James  Howard  assists  with 
tape  measure  at  top  of  ladder.  "We 
sure  had  a  long  search  for  heads  but 
finally  located  them,”  he  continued, 
"and  building  the  shell  with  glitter 
gold  flash  pearl  was  a  real  problem 
too!" 

Imagine  the  joy  of  the  Florida 
Shrine  Temple  when  they  get  delivery 
of  the  Giant  drum!  What  a  spectacle 
as  it  comes  rolling  down  the  street 
towering  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
the  other  bands  in  the  big  parade! 
Truly  an  outstanding  publicity  stunt 
— one  which  will  focus  the  attention 
of  thousands  on  the  Shriners  wherever 
they  appear! 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Ludwig  and 
his  Company  on  building  such  a  sensa¬ 
tional  drum! 


Canfents:  KIND  OF  REEDS  •  HOW  TO  JUDGE  REEDS  • 
THE  BRAND  •  THE  GRAIN  •  THE  CUT  •  THE  TIP  • 
REFINING  THE  REED  •  THE  LIGATURE  •  HOW  TO  TEST 
•  TRIMMING  •  REED  TOO  WEAK  •  THE  WEAK  REED 
REMEDY  •  REED  TOO  STRONG  •  REMEDY  FOR  STIFF 
REED  •  CONSTANT  AHENTION  •  THE  IMPRINT  •  THE 
TIP  OF  THE  REED  •  THE  SIDES  OF  THE  REED. 

Pric*$1.50 


THE  SAXOPHONE  EMBOUCHURE 


Contents:  CLARINET  v$.  SAXOPHONE  •  THE  LIP-OVER¬ 
TEETH  EMBOUCHURE  •  EXAMINATION  OF  LIP-OVER¬ 
TEETH  FORMATION  •  THE  TEETH  •  CORRECT  SAXO¬ 
PHONE  EMBOUCHURE  •  THE  INNER  MEMBRANE  •  INNER 
EDGE  OR  LIP-STRING  •  ATTACK  •  BREATH  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS  •  BREATH  PACK  •  RELAXATION  •  THE  OVAL 
FORMATION  •  THE  MOUTHPIECE  •  THE  REED  •  FINGER¬ 
ING  •  PRACTICE.  ..  .,,- 


Contents:  HISTORICAL  •  AAATERIAL,  MODEL  AND  BORE 
•  TONE;  HOW  PRODUCED  •  VALVES,  THEIR  LIMITA¬ 
TIONS  •  HOW  TO  OVERCOME  VALVE  LIMITATIONS  • 
HARMONICS  •  SOME  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS  • 
BORE  AND  PROPORTIONS  •  AAOUTHPIECES,  SIZES  AND 
EFFECTS  •  MUTES  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS  •  METHOD 
OF  PLAYING  •  HOW  AND  WHAT  TO  PRACTICE  •  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS  OF  A  PROFESSIONAL  CORNET  PLAYER  • 
CLOSING  REAAARKS. 

Price  $1.50 


Lesher  Expands 

Line  of  Woodwinds 


The  Lesher  Woodwind  Company, 
1306  West  Bristol  Street,  Elkhart,  In- 
(Turn  to  page  66) 
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The  frustrating  hurdles  that  have  long  plagued  band  directors  —  caused  by  low- 
priced  instruments  —  can  now  be  overcome.  T oday  ...  at  prices  within  most  student  budgets  . . . 
Buescher  Custom-Built  Aristocrat  brasses  provide  the  many  refinements  formerly  found  only  in  costly 
professional  instruments.  These  brilliant  new  brasses,  designed  to  the  specifications  of  leading 
musicians  and  educators,  bring  new  playing  ease,  new  tonal  accuracy,  and  a  beautiful,  powerful 
new  sound.  It’s  something  you  have  to  experience  to  appreciate.  Your  Buescher-Elkhart  dealer 
will  welcome  a  visit  from  you.  He,  too,  is  proud  of  the  many  advances  incorporated 
in  these  Custom-Built  Aristocrat  instruments. 


MADE  BY  MASTERS 


PlAYED  BY  ARTISTS 


xlwinds 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Company, 
Ikhart,  In- 
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PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  Purdue  University  Symphonic  Bond,  Professor  Al  G.  Wright,  Director  of  University  Bonds,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  "Al“ 
is  beginning  his  second  year  at  Purdue  where  he  has  done  much  to  bring  the  band  program  to  national  attention.  His  fine  work  at  Miami 
(Florida)  Senior  High  School  before  his  coming  to  Indiana  should  make  the  "Boilermakers"  Bands  among  the  top  In  the  United  States.  We  salute 
Purdue  University  and  their  American  Bandmasters  Association  conductor,  Al  WrightI 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Sactton  Devoted  Excluetyely  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


We  Welcome  You 
—New  College  Bond  Directors— 
To  The  "Bond  Stand" 

Each  year  there  are  many  new 
college  band  directors  and  assistant 
directors  assuming  their  positions 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  wel¬ 
come  you  to  this  page  which  you  will 
help  write  during  the  months  ahead. 
In  order  that  you  may  find  your  place 
in  the  College  Band  Directors  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  the  activities  of 
which  the  "BAND  STAND”  will  re¬ 
port  to  you,  we  list  your  current  offi¬ 
cers  who  stand  ready  to  serve  you. 
Why  not  contact  your  Division  Chair¬ 
man  and  begin  playing  an  active  part 
in  an  active  organization! 

PRESIDENT:  Hugh  E.  McMillen, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado 

VICE  PRESIDENT:  Frederick  Fen¬ 
nell,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

SECRETARY  -TREASURER: 
Charles  Minelli,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio 

HONORARY  LIFE  h.lESIDENT: 
Austin  A.  Harding,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DIVISION  CHAIRMEN: 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN:  (Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  Nevada  and  Utah) — 
William  A.  Schaefer,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
California 


EASTERN:  (Connecticut,  Dela¬ 
ware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont) 
Ward  Moore,  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

NORTH  CENTRAL:  (Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin)  Leonard  V.  Fal¬ 
cone,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan 
NORTHWEST:  (Idaho,  Montana, 
Washington,  Wyoming)  Randall  Spi¬ 
cer,  Washington  State  College,  Pull¬ 
man  Washington 

SOUTHERN:  (Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia)  C.  B. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
SOUTHWESTERN:  (Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas)  Hiram  H. 
Henry,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

For  a  listing  of  all  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  members  see  the  JUNE  1955 
issue,  page  10. 

First  Performance  by  College 
Bands— A  Continuing  Listing, 
(continued  from  the  March  1955 
issue) 

^59.  Gregory  A.  BUECHE  — 


ELEGY  FOR  BAND,  first  perform¬ 
ance,  March  20,  1955,  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  Junior  High  School,  by  the 
Colorado  A  &  M  Concert  Band,  Dana 
Poiterson  conducting. 

Program  note:  "This  composition 
might  best  be  described  as  mood  music. 
Its  program,  if  any,  is  reflected  in  the 
title.  The  dark,  sombre  colors  of  the 
various  wind  instruments  are  skillfully 
juxtaposed  in  a  way  seldom  realized  by 
composers  less  experienced  in  compos¬ 
ing  for,  and  directing,  the  symphonic 
band.  As  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  at  Colorado  A  &  M  College,  Mr. 
Bueche  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  progressive  development  of  the 
modern  band.” 

#60.  Richard  TREVARTHEN — 
SONG  OF  FREEDOM,  first  perform¬ 
ance  December  14,  1954,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  Woman’s  College  Auditorium, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  by  the  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Concert  Band,  Harold  Andrews 
conducting. 

Program  note:  "Mr.  Trevarthen 
wrote  Song  of  Freedom  while  studying 
composition  with  Don  Gillis  this  pre¬ 
vious  summer.  The  Duke  Band  is 
proud  to  present  the  first  performance 
tonight.  The  work  opens  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  unison  statement.  This  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  quiet  melody  in  the  low 
woodwinds,  answered  in  canon  by  low 
brass.  After  brief  re-statements  of  the 
beginning  motive,  the  horns  and  low 
rc-eds  introduce  a  lyrical  third  theme. 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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Headed  for  first  chair 


Ir  Not  all  instruments  will  let  you  get  there!  That’s 

why  it  is  so  important,  even  for  a  beginner,  to  choose  an  instrument  built 
in  the  tradition  of  finest  quality.  From  beginner  models  to 
meticulous  artist  instruments,  Pedler  woodwinds  are  created  for  proper  intonation, 
proper  performance.  Exceptional  talent  might  take  you  to  the  first 

chair  with  a  poor  instrument.  But  why  take  that  odds-long  gamble? 
Make  your  choice  from  the  Pedler  woodwind  family  .  .  .  famously 
handcrafted  for  students  and  professionals  for  more  than  four  generations. 


Pedler  Woodwinds 
Are  Featured  In 
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Our  Band  discovered  a . . . 


MILLION  DOLLAR  IDEA 

to  solve  our  annual 
financial  problems 


Our  community  with  its  13,000  in¬ 
habitants  is  a  friendly  place  in  which 
to  live.  We  don’t  have  all  the  gay  life, 
conveniences  and  what  not  of  the  big 
cities,  but  we  do  have  the  most  modern 
High  School  around  these  parts.  Our 
BAND  is  the  best  in  the  business  and 
we  are  all  might  proud  of  it. 

What  our  Band  had  in  musical  talent 
it  lacked  in  musical  equipment,  uni¬ 
forms  and  accessories  and  we  set  out 
two  years  ago  to  do  something  about 
this.  I’ll  never  forget  that  first  special 
meeting  we  attended  to  try  to  solve  our 
financial  problems!  We  talked  and 
talked  and  talked  far  into  the  night 
and  finally  when  no  one  could  come 
up  with  a  good  plan  to  raise  funds  I 
was  elected  as  "a  committee  of  one” 
to  find  out  what  other  organizations 
do  when  the)’  need  cash  in  a  hurry. 

Lots  of  Fund  SSoising  Ideas! 

In  the  next  two  weeks  I  learned  that 
Civic,  School  and  Church  organizations 
within  a  radius  of  500  miles  of  us 
used  every’  familiar  device  for  raising 
funds,  but  the  results  were  most  dis¬ 
couraging.  By  talking  to  Executives 
of  some  of  these  various  groups  I 
soon  realized  that  the  selection  of  a 
completely  suitable  fund-raising  plan  is 
very  difficult.  'There  are  hundreds  of 
fund  raising  ideas  of  varied  and  ques¬ 
tionable  profit  value.  Many  of  these 
rograms  create  ill  will  among  local 
usiness  men  because  they  require  high 
pressure  selling  tactics  or  outright  do¬ 
nations.  Most  pro;:r4ms  require  too 
much  work,  fail  to  nive  enough  funds 
and  are  "one-time  de.** 

The  Answer  To  Our  Problem! 

While  I  was  scouting  around  look¬ 
ing  for  the  right  kind  of  fund  raising 
project,  I  met  an  old  friend  who  told 
me  about  the  Community  Birthday  Cal¬ 
endar  ...  a  calendar  that  can  start 
with  any  month  of  the  year  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  a  full  twelve-month  period. 
He  said  a  company  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
specialized  in  this  type  of  program  and 
made  a  business  of  helping  organiza¬ 
tions  like  ours  raise  funds  annually. 


as  told  to  L.  J.  Cooley 

That  word  "annually”  prompted  me  to 
write  this  company  for  all  the  details. 

The  rest  of  our  story  is  just  history 
because  only  fifteen  days  after  writing 
the  Community  Birthday  Calendar 
Company  we  began  our  first-year  cam¬ 
paign.  We  now  solve  our  annual  finan¬ 
cial  problems  by  using  this  tried-and- 
proven  money-making  plan,  which  to 
us  is  a  million-dollar  idea.  This  project 
raises  funds  painlessly  and  does  it  in  a 
dignified  manner.  Our  Community 
Birthday  Calendar  gives  everybody 
something  for  his  money  and  gives  us 
a  yearly  income  that  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  the  kind  of  instruments, 
uniforms  and  accessories  our  Band  boys 
and  girls  desen’e. 

It's  Fun  Raising  Funds 

The  outstanding  success  of  our  past 
two  campaigns  encouraged  me  to  find 
out  more  about  the  Community  Birth¬ 
day  Calendar  and  other  sponsors  who 
have  worked  this  same  idc-a  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  "rhe  calendar  com¬ 
pany  supplied  me  with  a  list  of  other 
Band  accounts  and  I  wrote  them  for 
facts  and  figures  about  their  programs. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  so  many 
Band  Boosters  Clubs,  Band  Parents 
Clubs,  Musicians^  Clubs,  etc.,  were 
working  this  program  annually  with 
increasing  financial  success  year  after 
year. 

Here's  What  They  Say  .  .  . 

"From  Mrs.  S.  M.  Laughlin,  Calen¬ 
dar  Chairman  of  the  1955  Artesia 
Band  Aides  Community  Birthday  Cal¬ 
endar,  I  learned  that  they  netted  over 
$1,200.00  on  each  of  their  past  two 
projects  and  look  forward  to  even 
greater  financial  success  from  the  cal¬ 
endar  in  1956. 

"The  Perrysburg  Band  Boosters 
Club  completed  four  successful  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  past  four  years  and  their 
last  campaign  netted  them  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000.00. 

"Mrs.  S.  Guckenberger  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  High  School  Band  told  me 


they  had  completed  three  projects  all 
with  increasing  financial  success  and 
added,  "The  Community  Birthday  Cal¬ 
endar  is  the  best  means  that  we  can 
recommend  for  making  quick  money’ 
and  having  each  member  of  a  group 
to  participate.” 

And  so  it  goes.  Every  sponsor  of 
this  unique  way  of  raising  funds  has 
the  same  thing  to  say  about  it.  It’s  ter¬ 
rific  and  it  raises  funds  in  a  hurry  and 
gives  all  the  members  a  chance  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program.  It  makes  a 
friendly  community  more  friendly  be-  * 
cause  it  encourages  people  to  be  more  ti 
sociable. 

How  It  Works 

The  Community  Birthday  Calendar 
is  printed  especially  for  your  own 
community,  with  the  names  of  your 
townspeople  printed  on  their  individ¬ 
ual  birth  dates.  It  also  lists  wedding 
anniversaries  and  important  events  of 
your  community.  It’s  interesting,  valu¬ 
able  and  is  a  business-building  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Icxial  merchants  who  help 
promote  the  project. 

You  charge  25^  for  each  listing.  Of 
this  amount  you  keep  19^  for  your 
Band.  You  sell  the  calendars  for  50^, 
which  is  production  cost  and  you  give 
the  merchants  the  opportunity  to  place 
their  advertisements  on  your  calendars 
for  a  cost  of  only  71/2^  for  each  cal¬ 
endar  sold.  If,  for  example,  you  sell 
400  calendars  then  you  would  charge 
each  of  the  eighteen  advertisers  $30.00 
for  his  ad.  All  of  this  money  with  the 
exception  of  $1.50  for  setting  up  each 
ad  is  yours  to  keep.  On  eighteen  ads 
your  profit  would  oe  $513.00.  If  you 
only  sell  1500  other  listings  you  have 
another  net  profit  of  $285.00  so  you 
can  see  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  raise 
substantial  sums  of  money  annually  by 
using  this  type  of  program. 

Little  EflFort  Required 

It’s  simple!  It’s  easy!  It  takes  just  a 
few  hours’  time  from  just  a  few  of 

(Turn  to  page  77) 
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LISTENER 


One  of  the  many  advantages  of  a 
large  city,  pertaining  to  our  profession, 
is  the  possibility  of  hearing  many  dif¬ 
ferent  bands  perform.  It  affords  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  for  observing  the  merits 
of  different  groups,  their  tonal  quality, 
intonation,  timber  of  sound  and  grade 
of  technic;  even  their  deportment  on 
the  stage. 

One  cannot  help  but  compare  the 
different  sections,  their  balance  and 
their  musicianship.  May  I  say  right 
here  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  attend  these 
occasions.  Each  of  them  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  integrity  of  the 
participants,  to  the  sincere  work  and 
industry  of  the  band  director,  and  to 
the  culture  and  way  of  life  of  our 
land. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  point  in 
a  good  performance  of  a  bana  concert 
is  balance;  in  the  overall  scope,  be¬ 
tween  sections  and  within  sections.  In 
the  woodwinds  a  carefully  kept  blend. 


By  EMIL  ECK 


especially  between  flutes  and  clarinets 
IS  a  material  aid  in  reaching  this  over¬ 
all  balance.  < 

It  is  here  where  I  have  often  found  a 
marked  tonal  discrepancy.  The  flute 
sections  are  invariably  weak  both  in 
grade  of  sound  and  timber.  This  End¬ 
ing  is  probably  shared  by  most  band 
leaders. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  condi¬ 
tion,  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
it.^ 

One  can  reasonably  assume  that  the 
flute  students  devote  as  much  or  per¬ 
haps  even  more  time  to  the  practice 
of  their  instrument  than  the  members 
of  other  sections.  If  they  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  tone  balance  with  the  others, 
the  reason  then  is  not  the  inability  of 
the  player,  but  the  fault  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  play  the  flute 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  its 
physical  structure  and  acoustic  limita¬ 


tions  that  while  its  tone  is  clear,  sweet 
and  subtle,  it  is  definitely  restricted 
with  regard  to  strength  and  volume. 

It  is  also  known  that  a  good,  full  tone 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  diligent 
study;  so  a  flute  tone  at  its  best  can 
hardly  be  expected  from  youngsters 
who  have  been  at  it  for  two,  three  or 
maybe  four  years.  The  situation  is  not 
improved  by  asking  for  more  volume. 
The  player  invariably  attempts  this  by 
an  increase  in  air  pressure  which  results 
only  in  more  wind,  less  tone  and  im¬ 
paired  intonation. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  ttay  well 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  o^lay- 
ers;  a  view  I  held  long  ago.  This  I 
found  amply  substantiated  while  at¬ 
tending  the  Memorial  G>ncert  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Gmcert  Band 
in  honor  of  Glenn  Cli£F  Bainum  in 
Cahn  Auditorium  last  May.  Mr. 
Bainum  had  twenty  eight  players  in 
the  flute  section  against  twenty  in  the 
clarinet  section.  The  result  was,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  excerpts  of  the  Mahler 
Symphony  (the  8th)  arranged  and 
conducted  by  him,  so  magnificent,  the 
blending  and  balance  so  perfect  that 
it  made  the  occasion  one  of  those  one 
never  forgets.  Mr.  Bainum  whose  fine 
musicianship  and  vast  experience  as 
band  leader  is  so  well  known,  kept  the 
flutes  in  that  easy  and  relaxed  state 
so  favorable  to  a  clear  scintillating  and 
buoyant  sound  which  in  my  estimation 
is  the  only  medium  for  those  mellow 
blending  and  exquisite  nuances,  and 
which  if  observed  in  all  sections  makes 
a  performance  an  event,  memorable, 
and  unforgettable.  Because  of  the 
quantity,  twenty  eight,  which  is  really 
an  enormous  flute  section,  overexertion 
was  at  no  time  necessary,  the  result  was 
an  outstanding  concert. 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  discuss 
once  more  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Bainum.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  my 
convictions  verifi^  not  only  by  my 
own  judgment,  but  also  by  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  findings  gathered  through  his 
many  contacts  with  different  organiza¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country.  A^ngst 
others  to  be  cited  a  very  interesting 
experience. 

In  a  concert  of  the  "North  Central 
Illinois  Band  Association"  in  Salem, 
Illinois,  which  Mr.  Bainum  conducted 
last  fall,  he  found  thirty  six  flutes 
matched  with  the  same  number  of 
clarinets.  He  was  most  emphatic  in 
his  praise  of  excellence  in  perfoimance 
and  perfection  in  sound  and  balance  . 
which  he  definitely  attributed  to  the  ' 
unusually  large  and  resonant  flute  sec-  i 
tion.  It  was  a  soimd  to  warm  ones  i 
heart,  these  were  his  words.  This  may 
be  the  answer  to  our  problem,  it  is  well 
worth  trying. 

The  End 
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Be  glad  its  a  professional  wood  clarinet 


She’s  just  a  beginner  now.  But  in  a  few  short 
weeks  she  will  learn  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
wood  clarinet.  That’s  why  it’s  better  to 
invest  in  a  professional  model  right  at  the  start. 
Thousands  do.  And  they  buy  Edgware,  the 
grenadilla  wood  clarinet  with  power  forged  nickel 
silver  keys.  Best  of  all,  an  Edgware  costs  only 
a  few  dollars  more  than  a  plastic. 

For  Ml  particulars  on  lh«  world's  most  popular  clorinot,  _ 

writ*  C  Bruno  &  Son,  Inc,  460  W*st  34th  Str**t,  N*w  York,  ^ 
or  1100  Broadway,  Son  Antonio,  T*xas  ^ 
In  Conodo;  Boosay  and  Howkes  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Boosky  and  Hawkbs 


#129.SO  WITH  CASK 
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CLUB  PLAN 


EARNS 


A  success  story  of  unusual  interest 
is  that  of  the  Golden  Sandie  Band 
of  Amarillo  High  School,  Amarillo, 
Texas.  As  do  most  high  school  bands, 
the  Golden  Sandie  Band  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  money  to  participate  in 
certain  activities  that  school  funds  do 
not  finance.  Since  the  parents  of  the 
band  members  feel  the  students’  time 
is  well  filled  with  schooling  and  the 
resulting  activities,  the  Band  Parents’ 
Club  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
earning  money  for  the  band. 

Many  projects  and  plans  were  tried, 
then  three  years  ago  the  Parents’  Club, 
in  search  of  a  single  project  that  would 
serve  as  the  means  of  earning  all  neces¬ 
sary  money  for  the  band,  contacted  the 
Manor  Baking  Company  in  Dallas. 
Upon  learning  of  the  many  advantages 
in  employing  the  Manor  Club  Plan, 
the  Parents’  Club  of  the  Golden  Sandie 
Band  adopted  the  sale  of  Manor  Texas 
Fruit  Cakes  as  their  method  of  provid¬ 
ing  funds  for  club  activities. 

The  Club  Plan  was  first  tried  in  the 
fall  of  1953  with  splendid  results  and 
the  1954-1955  season  was  even  more 
profitable  for  more  repeat  business  is 
enjoyed  every  year.  The  club’s  profit 
for  the  past  holiday  season  was 
$1,500.00! 

The  actual  selling  of  the  fruit  cakes 
is  done  by  a  team  of  mothers  and  by 
individual  members  of  the  club  fol¬ 
lowing  a  week  of  intensive  publicity. 
Since  The  Golden  Sandie  Band  takes 
part  in  many  civic  activities,  the  local 
newspaper  is  generous  with  publicity 
about  the  club’s  selling  campaign.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations  also  donate 
time  for  announcements  by  members 
of  the  Parents’  Club  of  the  Band.  The 
Sandie  Band  expresses  its  appreciation 
for  this  co-operation  with  Manor  Fruit 
Cakes  at  Christmas.  * 

Usually,  a  selling  team  is  comprised 
of  two  mothers  who  are  assigned  cer¬ 


FOR  BAND 


tain  business  firms  to  contact.  After  the 
first  year,  calls  are  greatly  simplified  by 
the  use  of  a  card  index  which  shows 
whom  to  contact  in  the  firm,  how  many 
cakes  were  purchased  the  preceding 
year  and  the  approximate  time  to  con¬ 
tact  the  prospective  buyers.  During  the 
past  holiday  season,  a  two-mother  team 
sold  150  fruit  cakes  in  two  days!  Indi¬ 
vidual  orders  are  turned  over  to  the 
chairman  in  charge  of  selling  and  a 
record  is  kept  of  every  order  for  future- 
reference.  A  member  of  the  Parents’ 
Club  is  also  appointed  to  keep  the  files 
up  to  date,  to  do  the  ordering  and 
handle  all  correspondence. 

Charles  Emmons,  director  of  the 
Golden  Sandie  Band  is  as  enthusiastic 
about  the  Club  Plan  as  are  the  members 
of  the  Parents’  Club.  "The  Band  Par¬ 
ents’  Club  has  decided  to  make  the  sale 
of  Manor  Texas  Fruit  Cakes  an  annual 

Q'?ct,’’  he  says,  "for  once  a  sale  has 
made,  we  can  count  on  a  resale 
every  year!  This  year,  we  are  off  to  a 
faster  and  better  start  than  ever  before. 
This  spring,  a  committee  from  the 
Band  Parents’  Club  met  with  John 
Crews  of  Manor  Baking  Company  and 
as  the  result,  jslans  for  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign  were  formed.  Attractive  Elders 
and  colorful  literature  were  sent  to  a 
great  number  of  firms  at  this  time  and 
more  will  be  sent  preceding  the  holiday 
campaign. 

"With  a  permanent  record  of  our 
sales  and  our  belief  and  faith  in  the 
Manor  Club  Plan,  we  feel  certain  that 
this  project  will  grow  until  soon  it  will 
be  the  means  of  raising  all  the  money 
we  need!” 

In  this  manner,  the  activities  of  the 
band  are  financed  .  .  .  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  Parents’  Club  and  the  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  that  the  Manor  Club  Plan 
affords. 

The  End 


Slingerland  Makes  Huge  I  ^ 
Bass  Drum  For  Harvard  I  ^ 


Pictured  here  is  the  giant  bass  drum 
manufactured  by  the  Slingerland  Drum 
Company  of  Chicago  for  the  Harvard 
University  Band.  The  Beacon  Music 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass,  placed  the 
order. 

The  drum  measures  24"  x  72"  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  bass  drums  ever 
made.  It  took  two  weeks  to  manufac¬ 
ture  this  drum,  but  was  held  up  six 
weeks  due  to  a  search  for  heads  large 
enough  for  it.  These  large  heads  must 
come  from  one  animal  as  they  are  one 
piece.  The  old  Hars’ard  bass  drum, 
which  it  is  replacing,  was  a  legendary 
drum  at  Harvard  and  played  for  many 
presidents.  It  was  the  faculty  and  band 
members  of  Harvard  University  who 
raised  the  money  to  purchase  this  new 
bass  drum. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Slingerland 
and  his  Company  for  building  such  a 
great  drum. 


Hov*  Yen  Ord«r«d  Yowr  Copy 
of  tho  CoNcort  March 

The  School  Musician 

*  Fits  Football  shows  porfoctly 

*  ExcolUnt  os  Contost  March 

*  Wondorful  Fostival  Final* 

NOW  VOCAL  PARTS  AVAILAU.I 

*  Us*  it  for  combinod  bond 
ond  Chorus  Number 


Prices  .  .  .  Symphonic  Band  S3.50 

Full  Band  2.75 

Extra  Parts  .20 

Vocal  Parts  .30 


Order  today  frooi 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  or 

Educational  Music  Sarvice 
Inc. 

147  W.  46th  St.,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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The  word  is  getting  around  —  and  quite  fast  —  that 
the  new  guides  for  measuring  value  in  student  instruments 
are  Elkharts  —  made  by  Bucscher.  Certainly  everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  make  this  true  —  through  careful  "musical” 
engineering  of  mouth  pipes,  and  tapers,  and  flares  —  and  the  hard  w'ork 
of  instrument  craftsmen  provided  with  the  newest  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities.  "Easy-blowing”  is  a  goal  that  has  been  achieved 
plus  true  pitch,  fast  action,  and  durability.  When  you  see,  and  try,  an  Elkhart  it  will 
surprise  you  to  find  that  so  much  instrument  value  can  be 
bought  for  only  1 1 29.50.  Visit  your  Buescher-Elkhart  dealer  soon.  ■ 
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Making  the  Most  Effective  Use  of 

Football  Lights  I 


"Will  the  Band  have  the  lights  on 
their  hats  next  week?”  "When  will 
you  use  the  lights  on  the  feet?”  "I 
want  to  be  sure  to  see  that  show.”  "I 
hope  you  use  the  colored  lights  next 
week,  those  shows  are  so  b^utiful.” 
Statements  such  as  these  are  heard  fre- 

Elly  around  the  Euclid  High  School 
bleachers  during  football  season. 
Because  of  the  public  interest  in  lighted 
shows  I  am  always  amazed  when  I 
meet  a  band  director  who  says,  "I 
haven’t  used  lights  in  years,  they  aren't 
worth  the  trouble.” 

Through  the  use  of  lights  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  I  have  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  things  one  should  do, 
and  some  that  one  should  not  do,  if 
the  band  is  going  to  give  a  successful 
lighted  show.  First,  be  sure  the  light  is 
correctly  assembled.  Either  select  sev¬ 
eral  responsible  people,  explain  to 
them  the  assembly  and  have  them  do 
the  job,  or  give  each  band  member  a 
light  and  the  batteries,  then  step  by 
step  demonstrate  and  have  them  as¬ 
semble  them.  Then,  check  each  light  to 
be  sure  of  correct  assembly. 

Don’t  try  to  use  batteries  too  long. 
The  life  of  a  battery  in  continuous 
service  is  17  minutes.  Used  for  short 
periods  they  will  bum  longer.  Hat 
lights  are  designed  for  show  purposes, 
not  for  reading  music  on  parade.  If 
you  try  to  use  them  on  parade  don’t 
expect  them  to  last  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  you  have  had  about  hfteen 
minutes  use  from  your  batteries  on  the 
field  change  them  so  that  your  six 
minute  use  in  the  next  show  will  not 
be  marred  by  lights  burning  out. 

Most  light  bulbs  are  held  in  place 
with  a  spring.  Be  sure  that  the  bmb  is 
turned  into  the  spring  just  the  proper 
distance.  If  set  at  the  right  spot  the 
light  will  turn  on  easily.  If  it  is  not, 
the  light  may  not  turn  on  at  all,  it 
may  operate  very  hard,  or  it  may  bum 
constantly.  A  little  experimentation 
will  make  it  easy  to  adjust  this  item. 
Adjusting  the  rear  cap  of  the  light  will 
sometimes  release  tension  on  the  front 
cap  and  make  it  easier  to  turn  on. 

36 


Many  directors  say  the  light  sometimes 
does  not  go  on  when  turned.  I  have 
never  experienced  this  difiiculty  with 
my  own  band.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  before  taking  the  field 
each  band  member  is  asked  to  turn  his 
light  on.  When  they  are  all  lighted 
the  member  then  turns  the  cap  back 
one  quarter  turn  which  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  the  light  out.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  light  adjusted  so  that  it  is 
just  turned  out,  it  is  in  need  of  just  a 
slight  turn  to  light  the  flashlight  when 
ne^ed.  Turning  the  cap  too  far  is  the 
cause  of  most  lights  failing  to  come  on 
when  wanted.  My  band  members  gen¬ 
erally  check  to  see  if  the  light  is  on  by 
holding  the  hand  out  in  front  of  their 
face.  The  reflection  tells  the  tale. 

Another  trouble  is  the  color  cap  that 
doesn’t  fit  perfectly.  Temperature,  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled.  To  avoid  disappointments, 
make  sure  the  cap  fits  before  taking  the 
field. 

This  all  sounds  as  though  maybe  the 
director  who  said,  "They  aren’t  worth 
the  trouble”  was  right.  In  reality  it 
takes  less  time  to  check  all  these  items 
than  it  takes  to  read  about  it.  Two 
more  items  to  avoid  disappointments 
are:  let  the  member  get  the  feel  of  the 
li^t.  Demonstrate  how  it  works  when 
correctly  assembled,  show  him  how  it 
won’t  work  if  not  properly  used.  We 
always  have  a  skull  session  on  the  use 
of  light.  It  pays  off  with  skillful  use 
of  this  showmanship  tool. 

While  cap  lights  can  make  a  show 
sparkle,  they  can  also  get  monotonous. 

I  recall  a  rival  school  putting  on  a 
show  which  used  lights  throughout  the 
entire  performance.  It  was  a  good  show 
and  any  one  lighted  sequence  would 
have  been  good  showmanship.  How¬ 
ever,  the  entire  revue,  in  lights,  left 
the  audience  cold.  The  general  com¬ 
ment  was,  "What’s  the  matter,  are  they 
ashamed  to  be  seen?” 

Don’t  use  lights  too  often.  Here,  in 
Euclid,  we  use  them  as  a  novelty  and 
let  people  ask  for  them.  That  way  the 
public  IS  always  asking  for  more  rather 


By  Dale  Harper,  ASBDA 


than  being  saturated  with  their  use.  We  I 
generally  do  not  use  lights  in  our  first  ^ 
two  shows.  Our  third  show  will  gen-  I 
erally  have  a  spot  fornution  using  just  ^ 
the  white  light.  That  is  the  time  the  ‘J 
fans  usually  ask  for  a  color  show.  We  ; 
again  skip  a  week  and  don’t  use  lights.  4 
TTien  we  generally  present  a  show  us-  | 
ing  colors.  'The  following  week  we  use  I 
a  type  of  show  in  which  we  can  use  | 
foot  lights.  These  "twinkle  toes”  are  • 
very  effective  for  adding  color  to  a  - 
moving  formation  and  for  use  at  a  field  ^ 
with  low  bleachers.  By  varying  the 
style  of  show  and  using  the  lights  in 
different  ways  the  public  never  be¬ 
comes  tired  of  them. 

Another  common  mistake  which 
ends  up  in  a  poor  show  is  the  planning 
of  a  show  using  too  many  color 
changes.  We  try  not  to  have  more  than 
one  color  change  per  man.  'There  are 
a  variety  of  colors  available,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  every  bandsman 
should  be  expected  to  change  colors 
five  or  six  times.  If  you  do  ask  this,  it 
only  ends  up  in  mixed  up  colors  and 
poor  shows. 

Be  sure  to  have  foolproof  signals  to 
the  man  working  the  held  switches.  I 
vividly  remember  one  show  which  was 
ruined  by  a  jokester,  prior  to  our  in¬ 
stallation  of  telephones.  At  that  time 
we  used  oral  signals.  The  cue  man  was 
standing  some  distance  from  the  switch 
booth.  In  the  dark  someone  leaned  over 
to  the  electrician  and  said,  "Turn  on 
the  lights.”  Since  the  operator  could 
not  see  the  field  he  did  as  commanded. 
The  show  was  ruined,  but  it  did  serve 
to  get  telephones  installed. 

The  advantages  of  lighted  shows  are 
many.  They  add  the  element  of  color 
to  standard  formations.  They  provide 
us  with  a  means  of  painting  beautiful 
pictures  with  the  band.  In  this  field  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen  was 
(Turn  to  page  74) 
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Pioneer  Cornetists 


Alesandro  Liberati 


1847  - 


Alesandro  Liberati  was  born  in  Fras¬ 
cati,  Italy,  August  24,  1847,  son  of 
Carlo  and  Felicatta  Liberati.  He  in¬ 
herited  his  musical  talents  from  his 
parents,  both  of  whom  were  musical, 
his  father  being  celebrated  for  playing 
on  the  keyed  trumpet,  which  was  still 
in  use  at  the  time. 

In  early  childhood  Alesandro  began 
the  study  of  music,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  made  his  "debut”  by  playing 
an  aria  from  "IL  Trovatore”  on  the 
cornet. 

In  1864  he  joined  the  Papal  Army 
and  served  two  years  as  cornetist  in 
Cacciatori  Band  of  Rome,  and  also 
bugler  in  Garibaldi’s  Army.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  few  years  he  was  bugle  instruc¬ 
tor  and  cornet  virtuoso,  also  directed 
various  bands  in  Italy. 

Liberati  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1872  to  play  at  the  Peace  Jubilee 
under  the  direction  of  P.  S.  Gillmore. 
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He  was  invited  to  go  to  Canada  in 
1873,  where  he  served  as  Bandmaster 
of  the  Artillery  Band  of  Ottawa  for 
three  years. 

The  year  1876  found  Liberati  back 
in  U.S.A.  where  he  became  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen. 

In  1877  he  was  soloist  with  Bald¬ 
win’s  Cadet  Band  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  after  two  seasons,  he  became  so¬ 
loist  at  the  then  newly  opened  Bright- 
ton  Beach  Hotel  at  Coney  Island,  New 
York. 

In  1883  he  was  soloist  at  a  well 
known  New  Orleans  summer  resort. 
His  success  was  so  great,  that  a  ban¬ 
quet  was  tendered  him  by  newspaper 
men,  and  headed  by  the  Italian  Consul, 
who  presented  Liberati  with  a  medal 
studded  with  diamonds. 

During  the  years  1884-85,  he  was 
soloist  at  concerts  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco.  His  reputation  as 


a  soloist  was  then  so  great,  that  street 
car  lines  could  not  carry  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  park  that  wanted  to  hear 
him  play  the  cornet. 

In  1889  "Liberati”  organized  his 
own  band,  and  for  the  next  35  years, 
he  travelled  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  his  great  band. 
Incidentally,  he  made  a  number  of 
phonograph  records  in  the  early  days 
of  recording.  Probably  his  best  that  are 
to  be  found  today,  is  his  own  "Remem¬ 
brances  of  Switzerland”  and  "Facilita” 
a  "Hartman”  cornet  solo.  The  1896 
Columbia  Catalogue  gives  Mr.  Liberati 
a  full  page  write  up,  as  to  his  great 
abilities  as  a  cornetist. 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  Clarke  had 
this  to  say  of  Liberta,  "Liberati’s  career 
was  probably  the  greatest  of  any  cor¬ 
netist  in  the  world,  his  style  was  not 
only  unique,  but  full  of  virtuosity,  a 
very  brilliant  tone,  his  technic  was 
wonderful,  his  staccato  tonguing  was 
unequalled,  playing  single  tongued 
passages  at  a  tempo  of  160.  His  endur¬ 
ance  marvelous,  and  always  bringing 
out  the  greatest  climax  in  playing  his 
solos  without  a  show  of  fatigue.” 

Mr.  Liberati  passed  away,  October 
1925  in  Oklahoma  City — age  78. 


'The  End 


The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

The  development  of  these  melodies  is 
culminated  oy  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  woodwinds  against 
a  statement  of  the  second  theme  in  full 
brass  choir.  The  piece  finishes  quietly.” 

#61.  Merrill  D.  THOMAS  — 
SOLILOQUY,  first  performance, 
April  24,  1955,  Alumni  Memorial 
Auditorium,  Athens,  Ohio  by  the  Ohio 
University  Symphonic  Band,  Charles 
Minelli  conducting. 

Program  note  by  Myron  Aaronson: 
"This  composition  was  written  as  a 
study  of  the  voicing  used  in  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band.  The  title  is  suggested 
by  the  fast  movement,  in  which  the 
melody  is  exchanged  between  the  reeds 
and  brasses  in  a  conversational  man¬ 
ner.  "The  harmonic  structure  of  the  fast 
section  is  based  entirely  on  that  of  the 
preceding  melodic  section,  the  rhythm 
being  agitated  by  a  syncopated  alter¬ 
nation  of  groupings  of  threes  and 
fours  in  every  other  measure. 

"Mr.  Thomas  is  a  graduate  student 
in  the  School  of  Music  and  this  is  his 
(Turn  to  page  80) 
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An  Important  Part  of  Our  Music  Education  Program  is- 


KEYBOARD  EXPERIENCE 


It  may  be  helpful  to  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibilities  of  piano  key¬ 
board  experience  instruction  to  review 
the  development  of  this  phase  of  mu¬ 
sic  education  in  our  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  public  schools.  For  some 
years  prior  to  1948  we  had  some  piano 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  but  it 
consisted  mostly  of  a  few  pupils  from 
various  grade  levels  taken  out  of 
classes  for  a  semi-private  lesson  by  a 
teacher  who  also  taught  instrumental 
lessons  in  all  the  schools. 

With  a  sweeping  reorganization  of 
the  entire  music  program  in  that  year 
we  not  only  gained  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  instrumental  students  but  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  would-be  pianists.  We 
met  the  challenge  by  purchasing  mov¬ 
able  keyboards  and  organizing  classes 
of  approximately  twelve.  At  one  point, 
when  keyboards  became  temporarily 
unavailable  we  had  one  hundred  raised 
key  immovable  wooden  keyboards 
made  by  our  schex)!  carpenter. 

As  both  piano  and  instrumental  en¬ 
rollments  continued  to  mount  we  faced 
a  double  problem.  We  didn’t  have  the 
staff  needed  to  handle  all  these  groups 
and  the  large  percentage  of  pupils 
leaving  classes  for  piano  constituted  a 
serious  interruption  for  the  classroom 
teachers. 

At  the  same  time  this  problem  was 
becoming  acute  we  were  beginning  to 
realize  the  potential  values  of  keyboard 
experience  to  our  regular  music  edu¬ 
cation  program.  It  seemed  indefen¬ 
sible  to  limit  this  training  to  only  those 
who  had  pianos  in  their  homes.  There 
are  plenty  of  excellent  private  piano 
teachers  in  the  vicinity  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  to  those  who  wished  to  become 
pianists.  Our  emphasis  was  due  for  a 
major  shift. 

We  decided  to  give  keyboard  expe¬ 
rience  to  all  children  right  in  the  class¬ 
room.  We  chose  the  third  grade  level 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  At  that  age 
the  children  are  more  uniformly  ready 
to  learn  to  read  notation  and  they  are 
beginning  to  do  so  vocally.  They  are 
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better  able  to  coordinate  eye  and  hands 
than  they  would  have  be^  in  second 
grade.  As  we  begin  our  regular  or¬ 
chestra  instrumental  class  instruction 
in  the  fourth  grade,  this  keyboard 
training  would  provide  a  suitable  foun¬ 
dation  for  instrumental  experience 
without  directly  interfering  with  the 
instrumental  program.  Furthermore,  if 
we  waited  until  fourth  grade,  too  many 
of  the  children  would  be  getting  pri¬ 
vate  piano  instruction  thereby  creating 
a  greater  disparity  for  the  teacher. 

The  purposes  of  the  keyboard  expe¬ 
rience  program  are,  of  course,  different 
from  the  class  piano  approach.  We  are 
not  primarily  trying  to  produce  pianists 
but  rather  to  get  the  children  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  keyboard  and 
its  relation  to  musical  notation. 
Through  the  piano,  pitch  relationships 
become  definite  rather  than  nebulous. 
A  sharp  in  F,  for  example,  means 
something  very  definite  to  the  child. 

Many  other  advantages  are  derived 
from  the  program.  The  values  of  ear 
training,  of  hearing  whole  steps  and 
half  steps,  simple  chords,  different  oc¬ 
taves,  etc.,  are  evident.  The  vocal  mu¬ 
sic  is  closely  coortlinated  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  not  only  sing  their  piano  pieces 
before  and  as  they  play  them,  but  they 


By  Frank  H.  Groff 


also  play  songs  or  parts  of  songs  which 
they  sing  from  their  regular  vocal  mu¬ 
sic  books.  They  also  learn  to  play 
simple  one-  or  two-chord  accompani¬ 
ments  with  various  rhythmic  patterns. 
This  ear-training  and  rhythmic-train¬ 
ing  is  an  important  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Of  course  a  considerable  amount 
of  music  theory,  such  as  letter  names 
of  notes  for  both  clefs,  key  signatures, 
note  values,  etc.,  is  gotten  across  be¬ 
cause  these  things  are  functional  and 
necessary  to  the  learners  and  have  a 
concrete,  apparent  application  at  the 
keyboard. 

Bringing  this  keyboard  experience 
to  some  900  children  created  some  new 
problems  but  also  relieved  some  old 
ones.  Administrators  were  pleased  to 
have  a  broadened  base  which  includes 
all  children.  Classroom  teachers  no 
longer  had  to  cope  with  so  many  pu¬ 
pils  being  excused.  The  piano  experi¬ 
ence  had  become  part  of  the  regular 
music  period. 

We  had  to  get  more  keyboards  of 
course,  and  were  fortunate  in  securing 
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Charming  Cornets  or 


THRILLING  TRUMPETS? 


By  Edwin  W.  Jones 


ery  satisfactory  ones  from  Pratt,  Read 
ind  Company,  Ivoryton,  Connecticut. 
We  have  sixteen  for  each  elementary 
>chool.  They  are  kept  on  a  rolling 
.art  and  moved  from  one  third  grade 
lass  to  another.  Two  children  are  as¬ 
signed  to  each  keyboard.  We  also  have 
small  upright  pianos  with  very  easy, 
rolling  casters  which  can  be  moved 
into  the  rooms. 

Our  biggest  problem  is  to  acquire 
the  techniques  of  teaching  keyboard 
experience  to  a  classroom  full  of  third 
graders.  To  help  us  do  this  we  brought 
Fay  Templeton  Frisch,  former 
ihairman  of  the  MENC  national  com¬ 
mittee  on  piano  instruction  from  her 
home  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
one  day  last  spring  to  give  our  music 
teachers  and  our  elementary  classroom 
teachers  a  one-day  workshop  using 
children  from  one  of  our  schools.  This 
was  received  so  enthusiastically  that 
we  set  up  a  one-week  intensive  work¬ 
shop  last  fall  with  Mrs.  Frisch.  Our 
teachers  attended  from  4  to  6  and 
from  7  to  9  every  day  for  a  week.  The 
teachers  wished  more  time,  however, 
between  sessions  to  practice  and  try  out 
the  many  things  they  were  learning. 
Accordingly  we  have  provided  a  sec¬ 
ond  semester  course  on  a  weekly  basis 
through  Hillyer  College  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

We  use  "The  Play-Way  To  Music 
Series”  in  our  classroom  so  this  work¬ 
shop  provides  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
get  the  author’s  methods  for  putting  it 
across.  It  is  our  hope  that  not  only  our 
vocal  music  supervisors  but  our  class¬ 
room  teachers  as  well  will  gradually 
acquire  the  experience  and  know-how 
to  make  this  part  of  our  curriculum 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  total  musical  experience  of  every 
child.  For  example,  merely  the  ability 
to  go  to  a  piano  later  on  and  pick  out 
a  choral  part  by  himself  will  give  a 
person  the  independence  and  self- 
reliance  in  music  which  has  so  long 
been  sadly  lacking  in  the  majority  of 
our  adults. 

I  believe  "keyboard  experience”  will 
become  an  indispensable  part  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  music.  Schools  which  do  not 
offer  it  now  need  not  hang  back  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  or  physical  obstacles. 
If  you  have  only  one  piano  in  the 
building  you  can  bring  the  children  to 
it  and  use  paper  keyboards.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  a  pianist  yourself.  (That 
might  even  be  a  handicap!)  You  can 
get  informative  publications  from  the 
sr  MENC  on  the  subject  and  the  rest 
p  you’ll  learn  as  you  go  along.  Just  draw 
B  a  deep  breath  and  plunge  in.  The  wa-. 
H  ter’s  fine! 

The  End 


You  feel  depressed.  Bewildered. 
Weary  and  hurt.  You  sink  to  a  chair — 
there  in  your  bandroom — while  you 
search  for  words.  You  try  to  force  a 
smile. 

"It’s  a  fine  instrument,”  you  say  to 
your  first  chair  cornet  man,  "I’m  glad 
to  see  you  get  a  new  horn.” 

You’ve  lied,  practically.  You  aren't 
glad!  Why.?  You’ve  counted  on  some¬ 
thing  super  from  this  young  pupil 
standing  here.  You  labored  for  four 
years  to  make  him  an  outstanding  first- 
chair  cornetist. 

"The  trumpet,”  you’ve  told  him — 
many  times — "is  not  good  for  band. 
When  you  get  a  new  instrument  to  re¬ 
place  this  old  model  cornet  you  now 
have — be  sure  to  get  a  cornet.” 

Your  pupil  has  never  said  much  ex¬ 
cept:  "Why  do  all  the  great  jazz  men 
blow  trumpets.?’’ 

Your  "cornet”  man,  you  thought, 
had  finally  accepted  your  ideas.  But 
now,  instead  of  a  new  cornet  to  replace 
his  old  one,  he  stands  here  holding  the 
very  instrument  you  dislike — a  trum¬ 
pet! 

"Mom  and  Dad,”  the  youngster  says, 
"thought  I’d  need  to  play  in  an  or¬ 
chestra  to  earn  some  money  while  in 
college.  And  since  the  trumpet  is  a 
better  jazz  instrument  I’d  better — ” 

Your  fingers  push  at  your  forehead. 
"It’s  a  nice-looking  instrument,”  you 
repeat. 

"After  college,”  your  first-chair  "cor¬ 
netist”  continues,  "I  intend  to  be  a 
professional  so  I  may  as  well  get  used 
,o  the  trumpet  now.” 

"Pea-shooters!  Squealers!  Blasters! 
Musical-Misfits!”  That  is  what  you 
CRAVE  to  say.  But  you  don’t. 

You  veteran  bandmasters  probably 
have  "lived  up”  a  scene  similar  to  the 
above.  Please  notice  now,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  BAND  and  its  "need” 
for  the  trumpet.  For  the  orchestra,  pop¬ 
ular  or  symphonic,  the  trumpet  is  a 
requirement. 

"You’re  foolish!”  you  may  say  and 
I'll  reply,  "Others  have  also  thought 
my  mentality  was  deficient.” 

But  my  experience  with  trumpets  in 


bands  have  not  been  pleasant.  And  my 
very  first  musical  instrument  was  a 
trumpet — a  long  racy,  narrow  model! 
Wow !  (I  thought  my  trumpet  was  real 
gone  and  I  was  a  "goner.”) 

Let’s  listen  to  Dr.  M.  "The  trumpet 
has  an  old  history,”  he  says.  "And  a 
very  proud  one.  It  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  It  was  considered  a  ’gen¬ 
tleman’s’  instrument.  Many,  many  years 
B.C.  the  trumpet  was  used  to  announce 
great  events — even  to  scare  away  Evil 
Spirits.  The  trumpet  was  here  long  be¬ 
fore  the  ’cornetto’  was.” 

You  raise  your  head  off  your  desk 
and  say:  "What  is  the  history  of  the 
cornet?” 

Dr.  M.  smiles  broadly.  "The  ’cor¬ 
netto,’  as  some  people  called  it,  was 
first  made  of  wood  and  enclosed  in 
leather  with  a  few  holes  punched  here 
and  there.  It  was  a  freakish  instrument 
and  was  not  well  thought  of.  However, 
its  popularity  later  increased  and  it 
began  a  duel  'in  the  sun’  for  universal 
esteem  with  the  trumpet  which  has  not 
completely  ceased.” 

Take  Bob  S.,  one  of  our  older  band 
directors.  "What  differences  do  you 
find  betweei)  trumpet  and  cornet  tone?” 

I  asked  him. 

"To  me — I  may  be  wrong — ”  he 
said,  "the  trumpet  tone  doesn’t  blend 
as  well  in  band  as  the  cornet  does.  The 
trumpet  tone  is  too  white,  too  pierc- 

"Why  is  the  trumpet  tone  'white’  ?” 

He  smiled.  "Well,  for  one  thing, 
there  is  less  taper  in  the  trumpet  than 
in  the  cornet.  Take  the  fluegal  horn. 
It  has  even  more  taper  than  the  cornet 
and  therefore  is  one  of  the  band’s  most 
mellow  instruments.” 

Trumpet  tone  is  usually  considered: 
(1)  commanding,  (2)  brilliant,  (3) 
shrill,  (4)  piercing,  (3)  exotic  and 
(6)  sensual. 

"What’s  wrong  with  those?”  you 
may  say.  "We  need  descriptive  effects 
in  our  band  music.  Makes  it  more  at¬ 
tractive — and  w'e  need  to  attract  public 
support,  don’t  we?” 

"You  said  some  true  things,”  I’d  like 
(Turn  to  page  31) 
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Ifs  Time  to  Again  Ask- 


“Who  Said  Contests W ere  Not  Important?” 


There  probably  never  was  a  more 
discussed  subject  in  the  music  edu¬ 
cation  business  than  contests.  The 
discussions  have  been  held  in  formal 
business  meetings,  in  after  meeting 
"bull  sessions,”  and  anywhere  two  or 
more  music  educators  might  chance  to 
meet.  The  text  of  these  discussions 
have  covered  many  areas  of  the  con¬ 
test  movement.  There  are  numerous 
areas  and  many  points  of  view.  The 
areas  involved  are,  to  mention  a  few, 
performance  material,  performance 
time,  choice  of  entries,  choice  of  con¬ 
test  site,  adjudication,  financing,  etc. 
The  points  of  view  involved  are  those 
of  the  entrant,  the  music  director,  the 
school  administrator,  the  contest  ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  host  institution,  and 
the  music  educators  association  under 
whose  auspices  the  contest  is  held. 

The  above  items  are  mentioned  only 
to  endeavor  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
fact  that  a  contest  is  a  very  complex 
thing  of  such  magnitude  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  lightly.  It  is  so  great  that  its 
influence  is  felt  the  year  around  and 
no  music  department  is  ever  out  of 
its  shadow.  This  will  be  found  true 
whether  the  music  department  is  or  is 
not  taking  part  in  the  contests.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  influence  will 
be  denied  by  any  music  educator.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  thing  that  stands 
dominant.  It  poses  itself  as  a  question 
that  must  be  answered  before  any  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  of  worth,  regardless 
of  from  which  area  or  from  whose 
point  of  view  discussion  arises,  and 
that  is,  "Does  the  contest  movement 
result  in  a  positive  influence?”  Stated 
in  another  manner,  "Are  contests  bene¬ 
ficial  to  music,  musicians,  and  music 
departments?”  The  writer  would  an¬ 
swer  with  a  very  emphatic,  "YES.” 
And  further,  the  writer  knows  there 
are  hundreds  of  music  educators  that 
would  give  the  same  answer  with  equal 
emphasis. 

In  evaluating  the  worth  of  contests 
it  is  necessary  that  some  of  the  pitfalls 
that  could  cause  unfavorable  influence 
be  considered.  The  pitfalls  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  contest  in  any  event,  how¬ 
ever,  but  caused  by  the  people  for 
whom  and  by  whom  the  contests  are 


being  held.  The  negative  influences 
that  creep  in  could  in  nearly  every  case 
be  eliminated  and  in  every  case  could 
at  least  be  corrected  or  improved.  A 
point  to  be  remembered  here  is  that  as 
long  as  there  is  the  human  element  in¬ 
volved  there  will  be  mistakes  and 
someone  sometime  is  going  to  be  hurt. 
The  job  is  to  minimize  the  mistakes 
and  lessen  the  heartaches  that  have  so 
far  come  from  past  mal-practice  in 
executing  contests.  We  cannot  make 
contests  perfect  but  the  good  that 
comes  from  them  so  far  outweighs  the 
bad  that  we  cannot  discard  them.  With 
these  generalizations  in  mind  let  us 
examine,  with  an  unbiased  approach, 
the  following  items  as  we  become  more 
specific. 

There  have  been  times  when  certain 
practices  within  school  music  depart¬ 
ments  have  helped,  unjustly,  to  heap 
the  adverse  criticism  upon  contests. 
Surely  every  reader  has  at  sometime 
heard  of  the  director  who  spends  the 
whole  year  working  on  music  that  is 
to  be  used  in  contest.  From  this  comes 
the  cry  that  contests  are  detrimental, 
that  nothing  is  done  but  work  for  con¬ 
tests.  Of  course,  let’s  admit  this  is  very 
bad  but  it  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
contests.  Let’s  put  the  blame  where  it 
really  belongs,  right  in  the  lap  of  the 
poor  misguided  teacher  and  suggest 
that  he  be  disposed  of  and  not  the 
contest. 

Another  complaint  from  a  similar 
source  is  that  a  whole  school  system 
will  have  its  routine  disrupted  long  be¬ 
fore  and  for  some  time  after  contest 
season.  This  to  is  not  good  but  again 
contests  must  be  exonerated  of  all 
blame.  Here  school  administration  is  at 
fault.  'The  writer  is  acquainted  with 
many  schools  in  many  states  and  knows 
of  no  school  that  begins  its  fall  term 
without  available  information  about 
the  contests  for  that  school  year.  Why 
blame  contests  for  improper  planning 
and  scheduling  in  the  school  ? 

Not  infrequently  has  it  been  said 
that  young  soloists  who  are  contest 
partidpants  will  develop  that  which 
has  been  dubbed  the  "virtuoso  com¬ 
plex.”  The  student  will  attempt  to  per¬ 
form  numbers  far  beyond  his  technique 


By  Rodney  Poison 


and  understanding.  True  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  too  many  times  and  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  Many  are  the  potential 
good  musicians  who  have  been  lost  by 
the  wayside  because  this  practice  has 
bypassed  the  road  of  fundamental 
background.  The  shame  is  that  we  have 
teachers  who  are  so  lacking  in  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  pedagogy  that  this  should 
ever  happen — and  to  think  that  any¬ 
one  would  say  this  is  the  fault  of 
contests. 

In  some  schools  the  administration 
has  voiced  disapproval  of  contests  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  funds.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  one  that  faces  many  schools. 
It  does  take  money  to  participate  in 
any  type  of  event  but  the  fact  remains 
that  this  does  not  enter  in  when  the 
event  itself  is  evaluated.  However, 
whether  or  not  the  institution  gets 
value  received  for  the  money  spent  on 
any  event  does  become  a  matter  for 
consideration.  If,  and  this  is  not  too 
big  an  if,  the  contest,  or  whatever  the 
event,  is  entered  into  with  the  partici¬ 
pants  well  prepared  and  if  the  event 
is  administered  by  competent  people 
the  results  will  be  inevitably  positive. 
The  matter  of  preparation  has  been 
dealt  with  at  length  in  a  previous  issue 
of  this  periodical.  {So  You  Are  Go¬ 
ing  to  a  Contest,  same  author.  The 
School  Musiqan  April  1952.) 

The  last  few  paragraphs  show  some 
of  the  most  common  examples  of  anti¬ 
contest  propaganda  stemming  from 
practices  within  the  schools.  These  ex¬ 
amples  can  be  twisted  to  appear  to  be 
facts  worthy  of  consideration  as  evi¬ 
dence  against  all  contests  but  close 
examination  will  show  that  that  which 
is  apparent  is  not  real.  However,  dam¬ 
age  that  has  been  done  to  morale  of 
students  and  teachers  is  actual.  (Noth¬ 
ing  else  could  be  damaged  by  perform¬ 
ing  in  a  contest.  It  couldn’t  be  said 
that  any  organization  or  soloist  could 
be  damaged  musically  by  participat¬ 
ing.)  But,  damage  does  occur  so  it  is 
well  that  we  consider  the  causes.  In 
(Turn  to  page  54) 
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These  REPEAT  SIGNS  are  quite 
simple — There  are  only  THREE.  Get 
them  clear  in  your  mind  JUST  ONCE 
and  they  will  never  bother  you  again. 
The  FIRST  of  the  three  that  "send  you 
back”  (they  are  really  paper  savers) 
is  the  straight  repeat  —  DOUBLE 
BARS  WITH  DOTS  INSIDE. 


>1 


These  simple  repeats  often  have  FIRST 
and  SECOND  ENDINGS.  The  pur- 
pose  of  the  FIRST  ending  is  to  connect 
or  lead  back  to  the  beginning  of  that 
strain,  while  the  SECOND  ending  will 
connect  or  lead  to  the  following  strain. 
Naturally  the  FIRST  ending  is  to  be 
played  the  FIRST  time,  then  upon 
coming  back  to  the  ending,  skip  it  and 
play  the  SECOND  ending  this  SEC¬ 
OND  time.  NEVER  PLAY  TWO 
ENDINGS  IN  SUCCESSION!  Clear 
so  far?  Good!  Keep  right  on  until 
you  have  the  whole  story.  Suppose  the 
first  ending  DOES  NOT  have  those 
two  repeat  dots  in  it?  Then  you  DO 
NOT  make  the  repeat  but  GO  RIGHT 
ON  to  the  next  strain,  and  the  ending 
you  did  not  play  will  be  used  later. 
That  could  cause  a  moments  confu¬ 
sion,  so  you  had  better  consider  a 
FIRST  ENDING  WITHOUT  DOTS 
a  bit  tricky.  It  is  advisable  to  NOTE 
THEM  CAREFULLY  BEFORE  YOU 
START  PLAYING!  Remember  — no 
dots  in  the  first  ending — go  directly  to 
the  NEXT  STRAIN. 

We  have  only  TWO  more  repeat  or 


Why  Be  Confused  By  — 

Repeat  Signs? 

By  Chesley  Mills 


"go  back”  symbols,  the  D.S.  (Dal 
SEGNO)  and  D.C  (DA  CAPO). 

The  D.S.  is  worthy  of  your  most 
careful  attention  as  it  means  for  you 
to  go  back  to  the  SIGN 


which  may  be  ALMOST  ANY¬ 
WHERE!  The  best  way  to  make  sure 
that  you  can  make  the  D.S.  success¬ 
fully  is  to  note  the  EXACT  LOCA¬ 
TION  BEFORE  YOU  START  PLAY¬ 
ING.  BY  contrast,  the  D.C.  (DA- 
CAPO)  is  quite  simple.  It  means  for 
you  to  go  back  to  the  BEGINNING 
of  the  number — easy  for  the  eyes  to 
find. 

So  far  we  know  that  the  simple 
"DOTS”  repeat  is  merely  a  repeat  of 
that  particular  strain,  whether  it  has 
FIRST  and  SECOND  endings  or  not: 
That  D.S.  means  to  go  back  to  the 
SIGN 


51- 


and  D.C.  means  to  go  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning.  That  fully  covers  the  THREE 
SYMBOLS  that  "send  you  back.” 

Add  to  this  an  understanding  of  the 
instructions  to  be  seen  with  the  D.S. 
and  D.C.  and  you  will  have  learned 
all  there  is  to  know  about  REPEAT 
SIGNS  in  Music. 

Here  is  the  full  explanation.  D.S.  al 
Fine  means  to  go  back  to  the  SIGN 
and  play  until  you  come  to  the  word 
FINE  meaning  FINISH  or  END.  If 
there  is  still  a  part  of  the  number  yet 
to  be  played  (such  as  a  TRIO)  go 
directly  to  it  from  the  word  FINE. 

D.S.  al  CODA  means  to  go  back  to 
the  SIGN  as  before  and  play  until  you 
come  to  the  CODA  SIGN 


then  go  directly  from  that  to  the 
CODA,  which  is  merely  a  SPECIAL 
ENDING  always  to  be  found  at  the 
END  of  the  composition.  BE  SURE  to 
note  the  location  of  the  CODA  SIGN 
carefully  before  you  start  to  play  so 
you  will  be  prepared  to  'jump’  immedi- 
iately  to  the  CODA. 

It  is  practically  the  same  with  D.C. 
D.C.  al  Fine  means  to  go  back  to  the 
BEGINNING  and  play  until  you 
come  to  FINE.  D.C.  al  CODA  means 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  play 
until  you  come  to  the  CODA  SIGN. 
From  that  go  directly  to  the  CODA. 

It  seems  logical  enough — and  we 
must  accept  and  observe  it  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  RULE — that,  upon  making  a 
DalSegno  or  DaCapo  you  are  NOT  to 
make  any  of  the  single  strain  repeats. 
Play  RIGHT  THROUGH,  taking  sec¬ 
ond  endings  if  necessary,  until  you 
play  to  the  END. 

Rarely  will  you  come  across  THREE 
endings.  If  you  do,  treat  the  first  and 
second  as  always.  That  THIRD  end¬ 
ing  is  to  be  played  LAST  after  you 
have  made  a  D.S.  or  D.C. 

It  will  be  well  for  you  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  carefully  looking  over  a 
number,  checking  ALL  REPEATS,  BE¬ 
FORE  YOU  START  TO  PLAY. 
While  playing  train  yourself  to 
THINK  and  LOOK  AHEAD  — 
READY  FOR  ALL  REPEATS  .  .  . 


Thrilling  Trumpets 

( Continued  from  page  29 ) 

to  reply.  "But  for  now,  let’s  look  at 
cornet  tone.” 

Most  lovers  of  band  music  will  say 
this  about  cornet  tone.  It  has: 

1 )  Roundness 

2)  Mellowness 

3)  Ease  of  production 

4)  Song-like  quality 

5)  Conservative  beauty 

Let’s  consider  ’’roundness”  of  tone. 
You  like  a  smooth  sound  with  no 
edges,  don’t  you  ?  Doesn’t  a  round  tone 
blend  more  easily?  Become  a  very  pleas- 
an^art  of  the  band  ensemble? 

There’s  "mellowness.”  Mellow  mu¬ 
sic  has  one  great  and  appealing  and 
(Turn  to  page  61 ) 
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Stamford,  Connecticut 


Tha  Stamford  High  School  A  Coppollo  Choir,  Stamford,  Connocticut,  W.  Raymond  Randall, 

Dlrocler. 


The  Director 

W.  Raymond  Randall,  director  of 
the  Stamford,  Connecticut  High  School 
A  Cappella  Choir,  received  his  train¬ 
ing  f rom  the 
Institute  of  Mu¬ 
sical  Arts  of  the 
Julliard  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York 
City;  New  York 
University;  and 
Yale  University. 
He  studied  pi¬ 
ano  and  organ 
privately  with 
Gaston  Dethier, 
and  music  the¬ 
ory  with  Dr. 
Norman  Coke-Jephcott. 

A  well  known  choral  and  orchestral 
director  throughout  New  York  and 
the  New  England  states,  Mr.  Randall 
also  directs  the  Stamford  Oratorio  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Stamford  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  Duchess  County  Choral 
Club,  and  is  organist  and  choir  master 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Stamford.  He  has  been  a  guest  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Several  County,  All-State, 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Cho¬ 
ruses,  and  an  ajudicator  for  the  New 
England  Music  Festival  Association. 
Recently  he  performed  with  Dr.  Hugh 
Ross  and  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Randall  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Music  Educators  As¬ 
sociation,  and  also  past  eastern  chair¬ 
man  of  the  MENC  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee.  Presently,  he  is  sub-dean  of 
the  Stamford  chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  con¬ 
gratulates  this  splendid  musician  and 
educator  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  good  choral  music.  We  know  that 
his  energetic  leadership  both  in  school 
and  community  music  will  continue  to 
reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  his  fine 
musical  organizations. 


Requiem,  The  Elijah,  the  Requiem  of 
Brahms  and  Faure. 

The  choir  has  made  innumerable  re¬ 
cordings  for  the  U.  S.  Government 
Special  Services  to  Armed  Forces  over¬ 
seas,  and  has  participated  in  local, 
national,  and  international  radio  pro¬ 
grams  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  Re¬ 
cently  they  received  from  the  Berlin 


Concerts  Bureau  an  invitation  to  tour 
Europe. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  salutes 
the  Stamford  High  School  A  Cappella 
Choir  and  hopes  that  it  will  maintain 
the  standard  of  achievement  which 
gained  for  the  choir  and  its  director 
such  well  deserved  national  and  inter¬ 
national  recognition. 

The  End 


Repertoire  From  Recent  Programs 

Secular  (SATB) 

Jig  for  Voices .  ^ Alec  Rowley . #1699 . Boosey-Hawkes 

Ballad  of  Brotherhood . Wagner . #1053 . Elkan-Vogel  Co. 

Rumanian  Rhapsody . Enesco-Simeone . Shawnee  Press 

Oh,  Dear,  What  Can  the  Matter  Be?.  .Kubik.  .#9853.  .G.  Schirmer 

Coffee  Grows  on  White  Oak  Trees _ arr.  Murray - #188 - Staff 

Blue  Are  Her  Eyes . Watts . #40098 . Ditson 

Nocturne  for  Voices . Lloyd . #10142 . G.  Schirmer 

0  Sing  Your  Songs . Cain . #81154 . Flammer 


W.  Raymond  Randall 


Th®  Choir  <SATB) 


One  of  the  most  widely  concertised 
high  school  choral  groups  on  the  east 
coast  (six  states),  the  ^amford  High 
School  A  Cappella  Choir  has  received 
New  England  first  honors  for  5  con¬ 
secutive  years.  In  addition  to  giving 
a  regular  spring  concert  each  year,  the 
choir  combines  with  the  local  Com¬ 
munity  Choral  Society  to  perform  such 
standard  choral  works  as  the  Verdi 


Here  Yet  Awhile. .  (St.  Matthew  Passion) .  .Bach.  .#337.  .H.  W.  Grey 

To  Thee  We  Sing . Schvediv . #5-W2638 . Witmark 

The  Song  Which  Frances  Sang. .  .Randall. .  .#5-W3482. .  .Witmark 

Ain’a  that  Good  News . arr.  Dawson . #103 . Music  Press  ; 

Lacrymosa  “Requiem” . Mozart . #CM589 . Carl  Fischer  ' 

Salvation  is  Created . Tschesnokoff . #4129 . J.  Fischer  | 

Little  David  Play  On  Your  Harp. arr.  Wilson.#! 066. Hall-McCreary  ! 
Hear  My  Prayer . Mendelssohn . #339 . H.  W.  Grey 
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Seek 

I  Books  That  Help 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Each  month  this  column 
will  review  a  book  pertaining  to  some  phase 
of  school  music.  With  so  many  excellent  books 
published  each  year,  it  is  regrettable  that  so 
few  can  be  mentioned  in  this  column.  How¬ 
ever,  if  any  reader  actively  engaged  in  school 
music  would  like  to  tell  us  about  a  book  that 
has  been  especially  helpful,  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  will  receive  first  priority.  Here  is 

I  your  chance  to  share  with  others  in  the  field 
of  music  education  a  few  reasons  as  to  why 
it  was  one  of  those  "Books  That  Help."  Ad¬ 
dress  all  correspondence  to  "Book  Editor"  in 
care  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


THE  MUSIC  LISTENER’S  GUIDE 
hy  Meyer  M.  Cohn.  Published  by  For¬ 
man  Publishing  Company,  2050 — 33rd 
Ate.,  San  Francisco  16,  California. 
$1.50. 

One  of  the  seemingly  most  simple, 
and  yet  in  actual  practice  the  most 
difficult  subject  to  teach  is  a  genuinely 
effective  course  in  music  appreciation. 

The  teacher  who  seriously  attempts 
to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  achieve  really  good  results  very 
often  will  discard  everybody  elsfe’s 
method  and  evolve  one  of  his  own. 
Few  high  school  and  college  teachers 
who  offer  some  type  of  a  course  in 
"Music  Appreciation”  (or  call  it  "Cre¬ 
ative  Listening,”  "Music  and  Life,” 
"The  Story  of  Music,”  "The  Ill-Tem¬ 
pered  Listener,”  etc.,  etc.)  will  recom¬ 
mend  an  appreciation  book  without 
some  reservation. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  variety  of 
method  and  view  point  are  quite  ob¬ 
vious.  Listening  is  such  a  subjective 
experience,  and  it  can  mean  so  many 
different  things  to  the  listener  and  the 
teacher,  that  there  could  be  no  other 
result  than  differences  of  opinion. 
Hence,  of  the  dozens  of  books  written 
on  how  to  appreciate  music,  rarely  do 
we  find  one  completely  satisfactory. 

THE  MUSIC  LISTENER’S  GUIDE 
is  no  exception.  However,  author  Cahn 
has  put  together  in  eighty  pages  some 
of  the  most  practical  helps  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  serious  music 
in  print  today.  Here  is  a  volume  that 
probably  should  be  called  a  work  book 
instead  of  just  a  plain  book.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  not  only  in  lodes,  but  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  also  in  the  method  of  presentation. 
Sparse  in  detailed  discourse  and  long 
on  developing  listening  techniques,  the 


whole  book  is  organized  to  help  the 
listener  himself.  Probably  the  most 
unique  feature  (and  possibly  the  most 
dangerous  in  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
music)  is  the  great  number  of  check 
lists  the  author  has  developed  to  help 
sharpen  the  ear. 

TTie  best  thing  about  the  book  is  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Cahn  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  He 
doesn’t  present  a  lot  of  material  to  get 
you  "ready”  to  appreciate  good  music; 
instead,  he  puts  you  right  into  the 
music  itself  and  lets  you  take  it  from 
there. 

If  you  teach  Music  Appreciation  you 
should  know  about  this  book.  It  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  unique  ideas  in 
organizing  material  toward  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  good  music  to  appear  in 
a  long,  long  time. 
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Keyboard  Experience  News 


By  Morion  S.  Igbort 
Amorlcoo  Mu$h  Cooforooto 
333  So.  Mkhigon  Ava. 

Chicago  4,  lUlnola 

This  summer  has  been  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  excursion  to  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  over  the  United  States.  Classroom 
teachers  in  large  numbers  are  attending 
workshops  designed  to  help  them  make 
more  use  of  music  in  the  classroom.  It 
seems  the  attendance  is  increasing 
every  year. 

No  small  part  of  their  interest  has 
been  centered  around  the  KEY¬ 
BOARD  EXPERIENCE  program. 
There  is  every  indication  that  schools 
in  the  smallest  hamlets  as  well  as  the 
large  cities  are  going  to  make  use  of 
the  keyboard  as  a  visual  aid  to  teach 
the  music  fundamentals. 

In  one  college,  they  were  holding 
a  music  workshop  and  a  workshop  for 
athletic  coaches,  the  music  workshop 
far  exceeded  the  athletic  workshop  in 
attendance. 

In  talking  to  these  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  there  is  every  indication  that  they 
prefer  teaching  their  own  music  with 
the  music  specialist  assisting  them  in 
the  more  technical  aspects  of  music. 
These  teachers  find  so  many  ways  to 
use  music  through  the  day  as  well  as 
their  regular  music  period,  such  things 
as  singing  a  song  as  an  interlude  be¬ 
tween  recitations  in  academic  subjects, 
a  rhythmic  activity  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
laxing  after  having  been  sitting  at 
long  intervals  in  the  classroom,  a  song 
or  descriptive  music  that  has  to  do 
with  their  history  or  geography  or 
some  other  subject.  The  music  special¬ 
ist  gathering  such  source  material  for 
the  classroom  teacher  is  helping  to 
make  music  a  living  factor  through  the 


school  day  and  not  a  special  "frill” 
that  occurs  once  each  week. 

The  fundamental  knowledge  that 
teachers  are  getting  at  these  workshops 
in  making  use  of  the  keyboard  is  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  broader  plane  upon  which 
to  work  and  as  a  result  more  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  effectively  teach 
music  themselves. 

If  you  wish  more  information  re¬ 
garding  the  keyboard  work  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  classroom  music,  write  The 
School  Musician. 


CHORAL 


ROBES 


A  lorgo  salactfon  e#  fab¬ 
rics  ond  colors;  oxcoflont 
workmanship;  roasonablo 
prices.  Write  for  catalog 
ond  samples. 

DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Stroot 
Groonvillo,  Illinois 


CHOIR  GOWNS 


Satisfaction  in  Every  Stitch  since  1912 


SUPERIOR  WORKAAANSHIP 
QUALITY  FABRICS 
LASTING  BEAUTY 

Write  tor  catalog  D42 


BENTLEY  &  SIMON 


7  WEST  36  ST  NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y. 


FOR  A  FINER 

CHOIR  YEAR! 

For  illustrations,  samples 
of  material  and  complete 
information,  write  today 
for  catalog  C-113.  For 
special  ‘junior  robes, 
write  for  catalog  J-113. 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAICN  RL  .  1000  N  MARKET  ST 
NEW  YORK  1  N  T  CHtCACO  1.  Hi  lOS  ANGELES  2t  CAl 

366  Fifth  Aft  7?S  N  laSaOe  St  1634  N  Caheenia  Blvd 


ntracMMST^ 

Mi-M  MOi  raiiv  reiukMirau  f.nk 


September,  1933 
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Introduced  Just  a  Year  Ago 

NOW  "STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT"  IN  HUNDREDS 
OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC  CLASSES 

No  music  class  teaching  tool  has 
ever  taken  hold  so  quickly  be¬ 
cause  none  offers  such  a  happy 
combination  of  interest,  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  instruction. 

O  20  individually  meunlod  ton*  bars 
giv*  20  pupils  an  acHv*  part  in 
'making  music*  and  playing 
musical  games. 

O  Bars  ara  pitched  in  the  normal 
singing  ranges  of  boys  and  girls  — 
perfect  for  vocal  as  well  as  'in¬ 
strumental*  training. 

O  Bars  are  finished  in  black  and 
white  os  in  a  piano  keybwutd,  with 
sharps  and  flats  clearly  marked  to 
give  elementary  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence  and  develop  an  understanding 
of  tone  relationships. 

FROM  WELL 
KNOWN  EDUCATORS 

'Txcaf/onf  ton*"... "fmprauod  with 
quality  and  appaaraaca*’ . . .  "Da- 
cidadly  sold" . , . 

Send  the  coupon  today 
for  FREE  copy  of  the 
American  Prep  Tone  Bell 
Teachers'  Instruction 
Guide. 

|~TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc.  | 

I  425  S.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO  5,  ILL.  I 

I  Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  copy  e 

I  of  the  American  Prep  Tone  Bell  Teachers'  ■ 

I  Instruction  Guide.  n 
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Address. 
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By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Arranging  the  Voices 

If  ever  there  were  a  taken-for-grant- 
ed  area  in  what  is  generally  considered 
as  "choral  technique,”  I  would  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  the  subject  of 
seating  plans  and  arranging  of  the 
voices  would  appear  very  near  the  top 
of  the  list. 

My  records  show  that  of  the  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  written  to  The 
Choral  Folio  in  the  past  four  years, 
not  a  single  one  contained  a  question 
relative  to  seating  arrangements  for  the 
choral  group.  Certainly  this  ought  to 
indicate  something,  and  perhaps  it 
might  be  wise  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie, 
but  simply  because  there  seems  to  be 
an  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  this 
phase  of  the  Choral  Art,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  subject 
should  remain  undiscussed. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  another 
school  year,  and  as  we  have  written 
about  other  subjects  that  require  early 
attention,  (Vocal  Exercises,  Sept.  1953; 
Voice  Testing,  Sept.  1934;  First  Re¬ 
hearsal,  Sept.  1932) — so  this  Septem¬ 
ber  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  pr^lem 
of  arranging  the  various  vocal  parts  in 
the  chorus  or  glee  club. 

The  Fixed  Six 

There  are  about  a  half  dozen  stand¬ 
ard  arrangements  for  the  voices,  and 
I  doubt  that  you  will  find  one  varia¬ 
tion  in  a  hundred.  Most  any  good 
book  on  choral  music  will  devote  some 
space  to  seating  'plains,  and  if  you 
,  want  to  take  the  time  to  compare  the 
,  texts,  you  will  find  practically  every 
one  contains  the  same  basic  diagrams, 
t  There  just  aren’t  too  many  ways  that 
you  can  juggle  four  to  eight  parts,  and 
so  apparently  little  experimentation  has 
gone  on  in  trying  to  determine  which 
particular  arrangement  is  best,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  director  gets  acceptable 
results  with  the  first  or  second  seating 
plan  he  tries. 

The  Basis  for  Basses 

No  director  will  get  poor  results 
because  of  a  t  d  seating  arrangement 
if  he  will  stick  to  some  well  recognized 
principles.  Practically  everyone  agrees 
that  you  can’t  go  wrong  by  placing  the 
sopranos  and  tenors  to  the  left  of 
center  and  the  altos  and  basses  to  the 
right.  It  is  as  fundamental  as  the  first 
fiddles  in  a  symphony  being  placed  to 


Sond  all  quostioni  on  Choral  Mu$k  and 
tochniquot  diroct  le  Waller  A.  Rodby,  602 
Onoldo  St.,  Jollot,  llllnolt. 


the  left  of  the  conductor.  But  just  as 
occasionally  a  conductor  will  vary  the 
positions  of  instruments  in  the  orches¬ 
tra,  so  is  it  also  possible  to  vary  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  chorus.  Certain  effects,  both 
acoustical  and  musical,  can  only  be 
achieved  through  a  specific  seating 
plan,  and  this  must  be  recognized  and 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  music. 

A  director  who  in  the  course  of  a 
concert  will  change  the  arrangement 
of  the  voices  several  times  is  the  one 
to  watch.  Obviously,  he  is  sensitive  to 
the  more  subtle  qualities  of  the  music, 
and  more  often  than  not  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  his  choir  reflects  that  sensitive¬ 
ness. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  the  Robert  . 
Shaw  Choral  in  concert  in  the  past  ' 
five  years  you  will  know  what  I  mean. 

It  seems  that  with  each  grouping,  and 
many  times  with  each  selection  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  sections  change. 
Watch  the  next  time  you  have  a  chance 
to  hear  them.  Robert  Shaw  (now  Dr. 
Shaw,  by  the  way)  understands  that  i 
each  piece  makes  its  own  demands,  and 
arranging  the  voices  to  meet  these  de-  ' 
mands  creates  another  dimension  in 
the  possibilities  of  choral  interpreta-  . 
tion.  ' 


Point  and  Counterpoint  | 

Let’s  be  specific.  Supposing  we  arc- 
performing  a  composition  in  which 
the  vocal  lines  are  mostly  contrapuntal  _• 
Bach,  Handel,  madrigals,  or  the  early  ' 
masters.  Each  voice  line  needs  clear  y 
definition  and  exact  point,  right  down  & 
to  the  actual  location  in  the  choir.  Such  p 
a  situation  obviously  demands  a  close  ■ 
physical  concentration  of  parts.  For 
example,  the  tenors  would  be  in  as 
compact  a  block  as  possible  so  that  the 
sound  emitted  could  be  followed  with 
absolute  distinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  choir  were  performing  E)clius, 
Kodaly,  or  any  other  composer  for  that 
matter  in  which  a  tapestry  of  sound  is  J 
essential  rather  than  a  clear  cut  defini-  jf 
tion  of  individual  parts.  Such  an  effect  I 
is  most  successfully  achieved  by  ar-  j| 
ranging  the  choir  in  such  a  way  that  D 
(Turn  to  page  81)  ■ 
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A.S.B.D.A.  LAUNCHES  STUPENDOUS  PROGRAM 


By  Arthur  H.  Brondanburg 
“ASBOA-Editor" 

1128  Coolidga  Rood 
Eliiobath.  Naw  Jarsay 

For  June  25,  26  and  27  a  small 
group  of  ASBDA  members  were  called 
togetner  by  President  Dale  C.  Harris  in 
the  Hotel  Park  Shelton,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan,  for  a  two  fold  purpose.  One  to 
discuss  and  re%'iew  the  pending  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  annual  convention  coming 
up  the  15th,  l6th  and  17th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  other  to  begin  work  on  the 
comprehensive  course  of  instrumental 
study  outlined  by  the  president  in  the 
April  (1955)  issue  of  the  school 
.MUSICIAN.  This  group  of  band  leaders 
met  Saturday  evening  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  outline  and  then  spent  two  days 
laying  the  ground  work  for  the  instru¬ 
mental  study. 

At  the  first  meeting  on  Sunday 
morning  President  Harris  presented  a 
detailed  sketch  of  the  various  facets 
into  which  this  study  should  be  aimed. 
By  vote  of  the  group  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  were  listed  as  of  primary 
importance  due  to  present  situations: 
(1)  A  statement  of  philosophy  as.  to 
where  band  music  fits  in  music  educa¬ 
tion  as  related  to  the  education  of 
the  whole  child,  (2)  Surveying  the 
ASBDA  membership  to  ascertain 
where  the  best  Financial  Budgets, 
Buildings,  and  Physical  Facilities  sup¬ 
port  an  outstanding  band  program,  and 
( 3)  Delving  into  the  scheduling  of  the 
instrumental  program  to  discover  what 
aspects  in  this  area  bear  on  the  success 
of  a  fine  band  program. 

All  ASBDA  members  should  be 
cs|K;cially  alert  to  future  mailings  com¬ 
ing  from  various  chairmen,  appointed 
by  the  president,  who  are  seeking  in¬ 
formation  by  way  of  survey,  question¬ 
naire  or  opinion  poll.  It  is  hc^d  that 
these  requests  for  assistance  from  the 
general  membership  of  the  ASBDA 
will  be  answered  promptly,  accurately 
to  be  valuable,  ancl  for  great  benefit  to 
every  member  in  final  report. 

The  committee  charged  with  draft¬ 
ing  the  Philosophy  of  the  ASBDA  in¬ 
cludes,  E.  O.  Arsers,  Texas;  M.  C. 
Carr,  Michigan;  D.  C.  Harris,  Michi¬ 
gan;  E.  A.  Kehn,  Colorado;  P.  H. 


MARK  THAT  CALENDAR 
December  15.  16,  17,  1955 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Riggs,  South  Dakota;  George  Wall, 
Illinois  and  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg, 
New  Jersey  Chairman. 

The  Committees  on  Financial 
Budgets  and  Scheduling  had  committee 
chairmen  appointed  with  assistants, 
and  other  committeemen  will  be  added. 
They  are  respectively,  P.  H.  Riggs, 
South  Dakota  Chairman,  with  Warren 
Felts,  Illinois,  assisting,  handling  the 
survey  on  Financial  Budgets,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Sells,  Ohio  Chairman  and  Fred 
Wiest,  Michigan,  assisting  working  on 
Scheduling. 

No  ASBDA  member  will  want  to 
miss  the  December  meeting  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Harris  and  his  planners  have  a 
tentative  program  lined  up  that  appears 
tops  from  many  angles.  With  the  con¬ 
vention  headquarters  at  Park  Shelton 
all  activities  of  this  annual  meeting  can 
be  reached  within  two  or  three  blocks. 
In  addition  to  meeting  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  and  music  exhibits  there,  the 
extensive  seating  capacity  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
across  the  street  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  visiting  bands  that  will  be 
performing.  Also  the  facilities  of  the 
new  music  building  on  the  campus  of 
Wayne  University,  also  within  easy 
walking  distance  has  been  offered  to 
the  convention  planners.  Professor  of 
Music  Education,  Graham  Overgaard 
and  Assistant  Professor  Mark  De  Leon¬ 
ard,  conducted  the  assembled  ASBDA 
members  in  a  tour  of  the  new  building. 
Seeing  the  facilities  provided  for  future 
music  education  majors  is  worth  the 
trip  to  see. 

In  attendance  at  Detroit  for  this 
June  meeting  were  the  following  of¬ 
ficers: 


Dale  C.  Harris,  President,  Pontiac, 
Michigan 

Earl  O.  Arsers,  Vice-President,  San 
Antonio,  Texas 
George  W.  Patrick,  Treasurer, 
Springfield,  Illinois 
and  members: 

Harry  Begian,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Arnold  W.  Berndt,  Birmingham, 
Michigan 

Arthur  H.  Brandenburg,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey 

Mac.  E.  Carr,  River  Rouge,  Michigan 
Warren  A.  Felts,  Aurora,  Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Hills,  Holland,  Michigan 
Edward  A.  Kehn,  Boulder,  Colorado 
P.  H.  Riggs,  Mobridge,  South  Dakota 
Stanley  Schoemaker,  Jackson,  Michigan 
Walter  M.  Sells,  Fremont,  Ohio 
(Turn  to  page  65) 

First  in  a  Series 

A*S«B*D*A* 

"Band  of  the  Month" 

ASBDA  membership  salutes  this  76 
piece  High  School  Concert  Band  of 
Ames,  Iowa  directed  by  Richard  D. 
Day,  an  ASBDA  member.  Mr.  Day 
has  directed  the  destines  of  this  band 
over  a  period  of  28  years.  This  group 
carries  on  a  full  program  of  band 
activities  during  the  year,  including 
marching  maneuvers  at  athletic  con¬ 
tests.  The  local  Playground  Commis¬ 
sion  sponsors  a  summer  band  program 
consisting  of  Grade  School  and  Junior 
High  Bands  under  the  direction  of 
Milton  Trexel,  another  ASBDA  mem¬ 
ber.  A  Municipal  Band,  which  includes 
the  better  high  school  players  has  op¬ 
erated  in  Ames  under  Mr.  Day’s  direc¬ 
tion  for  13  years. 


'  I  »  : 

1  1.  f 


»  *  *  * 


-  -  *  -  *  '  ^  m  ^  ^  L  ’ 


ASBDA  BAND  OF  THE  MONTH.  ...  is  th«  outstanding  High  School  Bond  from  Amos,  Iowa. 
ASBDA  membor,  Richard  D.  Day  conducts  this  fine  group.  Be  sure  to  send  a  picture  of  your 
band  to  the  ASBDA  Editor  for  future  use  in  this,  our  official  ASBDA  page. 


niber,  1955 


September,  1955 
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NOlK^f  Your  ehoiea  of 
Two  Binding  StylesI 
RING  or  IRE-0 


The  Plasti-Folio 
is  First  Choice  of 
Top  Marching  Bands 


There  is  only  one  Plasti-Folio — it’s 
the  Flip  folio  with  all  of  the  desirable 
extra  features.  The  music  pockets  are 
made  of  brand-new,  heavy  duty,  crys¬ 
tal-clear,  tinted  plastic.  Sturdy,  rigid 
backs  covered  with  DuPont  Fabrik- 
oid,  have  riveted  lyre  holder.  Pockets 
overhang  back  to  make  flipping  easier. 
It’s  the  best  marching  band  folio  that 
money  can  buy. 


SAMPLE  FOLIO  $1.25 


Also  in  10  and  12  Window  Models 
Loose-leaf  pockets,  finest  quality, 
easy  to  insert  $15.00  per  hundred. 

onvn  rnom  ypun  music 
vwALun  on  oikucT  nom 

PLASTI-MUSIC 

COMPANY 

100  PARKER  DRIVE 
EVANSVILLE  14.  INDIANA 


National  Catholic 
Bandmaster’s  Association 


•y  Robert  O'Rrieo 
fr—Ummt,  NCSA 


Notre  Dome  Univorsity 
Notre  Dome,  lodiana 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  NCSA 
RESTATED 

Now  that  we  are  entering  another 
school  year,  and  the  third  year  of  the 
National  Catholic  Bandmasters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  is  well  to  note  that,  as  well 
as  solving  and  working  toward  solu¬ 
tions  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  band,  the  association  has  found  a 
growing  preeminence  of  the  Catholic 
band  and  a  remarkable  advancement 
in  both  direction  and  organization. 
With  an  improving  competence  among 
our  directors  and  the  advantage  of 
working  together  as  a  unit  the  Catholic 
band  should  continue  to  evolve  as  an 
important  contribution  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  music  of  America. 

A  primary  purpose  of  the  NCBA 
has  been  to  approach  band  music  from 
a  Catholic  viewpoint  which  implies 
that  we  must  understand  its  spiritual, 
moral,  and  cultural  values. 

Committees  continue  to  work 
around  the  calendar  investigating  and 
suggesting  procedure  on  many  goals 
including  the  coordination  of  Catholic 
school  band  activities  on  a  national 
level;  a  yearly  convention  of  Catholic 
band  educators  at  Notre  Dame;  the 
continuance  and  furthering  of  the 
NCBA  (National  Summer  Band 
Camp)  at  Notre  Dame;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  scholarships;  the  com¬ 
missioning  of  new  compositions  for 
band ;  the  organization  of  a  factual 
composite  Catholic  Band  program  for 
presentation  to  Catholic  eoucators;  the 
development  of  a  concise  and  reason¬ 
able  curriculum  for  band  directors  in 
teacher  training  institutions;  the  place¬ 
ment  of  competent  directors  in  Catho¬ 
lic  schools;  the  evolving  of  special 
techniques  for  the  special  proolemS 
arising  in  Catholic  music;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  salary,  tenure  and  teacher 
qualifications;  and  to  assist  all  partici¬ 
pants  in  personal  and  group  growth 
[x)th  as  musicians  and  as  Catholic  edu¬ 
cators. 

A  complete  report  of  the  1955  con¬ 


vention  and  results  of  committee  work 
will  be  given  in  the  October  issue  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

NCBA  HONORS 
BROTHER  ROY  NASH,  C.S.C. 

Brother  Roy  Nash  is  the  chairman 
of  the  NCBA  Summer  Camp  and  as 
such  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  success  of  the  proiect. 
Through  his  guidance  the  NCBA  has 
been  able  to  present,  on  a  national 
scale,  a  most  worthwhile  and  unique 
camp  that  combines  band  and  religion 
in  a  practical  way.  This  dual  approach 
has  permitted  the  NCBA  to  consider 
music  from  a  spiritual,  moral,  and  cul¬ 
tural  standpoint. 

Brother  Roy  was  born  in  Neenah, 
Wisconsin  on  Nov.  10,  1929.  He  at¬ 
tended  St.  Mar)’’s  High  School,  Me- 
nasha,  Wisconsin,  where  he  played 
trombone  in  the  varsity  band  from 
1945  to  1947.  After  graduation  in 
1947  he  entered  the  Congregation  of 
Holy  Cross  in  September  of  that  year,  d 
He  enrolled  in  the  college  of  Arts  and  *’ 
Letters  at  the  University  of  Notre  ^ 
Dame  as  a  music  major. 

Brother  Roy  was  assigned  to  teach 
at  Catholic  Central  High  School,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Michigan  in  1951.  He  remained 
there  until  1953  when  he  was  re¬ 
assigned  to  Boysville  High  School,  ^ 
Macon,  Michigan.  In  1954  he  renewed 
his  studies  at  Notre  Dame.  During  this 
period  Brother  Roy  organized  the  mu¬ 
sic  program  in  St.  Joseph’s  High 
School  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Brother  Roy  became  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Catholic  Band¬ 
masters’  Association  in  August  1953. 
During  his  membership  he  has  been 
active  on  the  constitutional  committee. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee  he 
helped  write  the  NCBA  constitution. 

In  the  August,  1954,  convention 
Brother  was  nominated  as  committee 
chairman  and  director  of  the  Summer 
Band  Camp.  He  continues  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

A  full  report  of  Brother  Roy  Nash’s 
committee  will  follow  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

The  End 
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Linton  Names  New 

Sales  Representative 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Nienaber,  136  Mclver 
Street,  Greensboro,  North  Girolina, 
has  been  named  to  represent  the  Lin¬ 
ton  Manufacturing  Company  in  South¬ 
eastern  states,  according  to  Mr.  Jack 
Linton,  president. 

Mr.  Nienaber  is  the  first  of  a  group 


of  representatives  being  secured  to 
serve  Linton  throughout  the  nation. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  firm’s  re¬ 
cent  expansion  program.  Well-known 
for  years  as  a  manufacturer  of  quality 
Bassoons  and  Oboes,  the  Linton  line 
now  includes  a  complete  woodwind 
selection. 

'The  states  assigned  to  Mr.  Nienaber 
include:  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

"We  are  proud  to  have  Mr.  Nie¬ 
naber  representing  us,’’  says  Mr.  Lin¬ 
ton,  "for  his  past  experience  with 
major  lines  of  musical  instruments 
well  qualifies  him  to  work  closely  with 
retailers  in  his  area." 


MARK  YOUR 
CALE^DAR 
19S5  — ASBDA  Convantion 
DMemb«r  15-16-17 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Jack  H.  Mahon,  Exacutiv*  Socratory 
Phi  Bata  Mu,  3507  Utah 
Dallas  16,  Texas 


The  national  elective  offices  of  the 
Fraternity  have  been  filled  since  this 
column  last  appeared.  Our  first  Na¬ 
tional  President  is  L.  H.  Buckner,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Texas,  and  the  first  National 
Vice-President  is  Alfred  M.  Riley,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Congratulations,  Buck 
and  Al;  we  know  you  will  make  a 
terrific  team. 

The  initial  job  of  the  newly  elected 
officers  will  be  to  work  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary-Treasurer  as  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  in  preparing  the  revised 
constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Fraternity  for  ap¬ 
proval.  This  vote  will  be  cast  by  indi¬ 
vidually  mailed  ballots  in  the  early  fall. 
Watch  for  yours  and  return  the  vote 
as  soon  as  possible.  Don’t  wait  for 
a  deadline  that  we  sometimes  never 
make. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  to 
religiously  read  this  column  each 
month.  The  official  notices  of  all  meet¬ 
ings  and  items  of  interest  to  you  and 
your  brothers  will  be  found  in  this 
column. 

As  an  Honorary  Member,  you  should 
feel  free  to  attend  all  meetings  and  to 
participate  in  all  activities  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  casting  ballots  on  official 
business.  Those  who  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  with  Honorary  Membership,  after 
having  already  bwn  a  duly  elected 
active  member  do,  of  course,  have  all 
privileges  including  the  right  to  vote. 

All  Honorary  Members  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  National  Football 
Show  and  Marching  Ideas  Project.  If 
you  are  an  honorary  member  and  care 
to  participate,  just  comply  with  the 
instructions  for  preparing  your  share 
in  the  project.  If  your  woric  does  not 
require  marching  activities,  but  you  are 
still  interested  in  receiving  the  ma¬ 
terial,  please  write  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  if  you  desire. 

Plan  to  receive  approximately  200 
new  marching  ideas  by  May  1st,  1956, 
by  joining  hands  with  your  brothers  in 
the  National  Fioject.  Even  though  it  is 
some  time  until  our  thoughts  are  fully 
turned  to  football  shows  and  other 
marching  materials,  let’s  start  now  and 
make  plans  to  share  with  our  brothers 


our  ideas  on  marching.  If  every  mem¬ 
ber  will  contribute  a  paper  on  march¬ 
ing,  each  one  of  us  will  receive  over 
200  tried  and  proven  marching  ideas 
or  stunts.  What  can  you  lose?  Give 
one  idea  and  receive  the  whole  set  in 
return!  Be  an  active  member!  Share 
your  abilities  and  know-how  with  your 
brothers ! 

FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
MARCHING  PROJECT: 

1.  Choose  your  best  marching  idea, 
stunt  or  field  show. 

2.  Plan  and  plot  it  out  so  that 
others  can  readily  understand  it. 

3.  Mimeograph  or  use  your  regular 
reproduction  method  for  300 
copies  (the  extras  are  for  the 
new  brothers  we  will  have  by 
next  spring). 

4.  If  there  is  more  than  one  sheet 
Please  staple  the  sheets  together. 

5.  Send  them  to  Jack  H.  Mahan, 
National  Executive-Secret.ary,  Phi 
Beta  Mu,  3507  Utah,  Dallas  16, 
Texas. 

6.  The  deadline  will  be  January  15, 
1956. 

This  material  will  be  arranged  into 
sets  and  sent  to  every  active  member 
by  May  1st,  1956. 

Note:  Be  sure  to  have  your  name, 
address,  and  Chapter  on  the  material 
you  send  so'that  you  will  receive  credit 
for  your  share  of  the  materials  sub- 
mitt^. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Jack 
H.  Mahan,  Executive-jSecre'^ary,  Phi 
Beta  Mu,  3507  Utah,  Dallas  16,  "Texas. 

"The  End 

Grants  to  Study  With 

Dorati  at  Minnesota  *U* 

Two  scholarships  of  $500  each  are 
available  for  advanced  music  students 
to  study  with  Antal  Dorati,  conductor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  during  the  University  of  Minnesota 
academic  year  1955-56. 

Recipients  of  the  scholarships  will 
receive  26  weeks  of  personal  instruc¬ 
tion  from  Dorati  with  one  formal  ses¬ 
sion  per  week  of  one  of  three  hours’ 
(Turn  to  page  37) 
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1955  MUSIC  INDUSTRY  SHOW  BREAKS 
ALL  PREVIOUS  MERCHANT  RECORDS 


The  1955  Music  Industry  Trade 
Show  and  Convention  at  the  Palmer 
House  in  Chicago  closed  July  21  after 
four  days  with  buyer  registrations 
ahead  of  last  year,  3718  to  3574,  a 
final  audit  of  attendance  figures  dis¬ 
closed. 

Total  show  registration,  including 
exhibitors'  representatives  and  other 
non-buyers,  was  off  because  of  the  few¬ 
er  number  of  exhibiting  firms.  All 
told,  7408  people  registered,  compared 
to  7955  a  year  ago.  There  were  241 
firms  showing  at  the  "Music-Orama 
for  ’55”,  contrasted  to  256  at  the  1954 
event. 


NAMM  members  and  other  buyers 
for  retail  music  stores  arrived  earlier 
in  the  week  this  year  than  last,  and 
many  of  them  stayed  the  full  four  days 
to  take  advantage  of  the  helpful  mer¬ 
chandising  panels  that  were  highlights 
of  the  convention  program.  As  of  the 
first  night,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
buyers  had  arrived,  and  the  number  at 
the  show  was  28%  greater  than  at  the 
same  time  the  year  before. 

Last  summer  was  the  first  time 
NAMM  made  a  breakdown  of  registra¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  non-buyers. 
However,  Piano  Trade  Magazine's 
analysis  of  registrations  for  the  years 


1951  through  1953  indicate  the  Music- 
Orama  for  '55  was  the  largest  of  the 
past  five  years  in  point  of  buyer  at¬ 
tendance,  although  it  was  also  the 
smallest  in  total  attendance.  With  the 
exception  of  the  New  York  show  of 
1952,  buyer  registrations  have  shown 
an  increase  each  year  since  1951. 

The  five  merchandising  panels  be¬ 
ginning  Tuesday,  plus  the  panel  on 
piano  financing  through  open-end 
mortgages,  together  with  the  major  ad¬ 
dresses,  made  probably  the  strongest 
convention  program  NAMM  has  ever 
presented.  Interest  in  the  panels  was 
enthusiastic,  with  attendance  running 
between  200  and  300  at  each.  Even  the 
unannounced  Thursday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  featuring  Prof.  George  C.  Stout 
of  the  University  of  Houston  and  his 
new  television  piano  teaching  film, 
which  was  set  up  at  the  last  minute. 


1.  Mr.  William  Card,  ganial  Exocutiv*  S«c- 
ratory  of  tha  National  Auociation  of  Music 
Marchantt,  tha  unsung  haro  of  tha  graot  con- 
vantion,  givas  lost  minuta  instructions  to  tha 
ragistaring  darks  bafora  tha  doors  wara  swung 
opan  at  tha  Palmar  Housa. 


2.  Two  distinguishad  visitors  from  Franco  vis- 
itad  tha  Gratsch  axhibit  to  chat  with  Mr.  Frad 
GratKh,  (c)  prasidant  of  tha  Frad  Gratsch  Mfg. 
Co.,  (I)  is  Piarra  Haudabart,  Prasidant  Diractaur 
Ganarol,  and  (r)  Emila  Stoacklin,  Diractaur  du 
Sarvica  d'  Exportation,  both  of  tha  Couasnon 
Franch  Firm. 


3.  Mr.  Elliot  Kahl,  Prasidant  of  Frank  Holton 
&  Company  was  vary  proud  indaad  of  his 
attroctiva  axhibit  of  Collegiato  bond  inttru- 
mants.  Tha  various  ponnonts  and  insignia  of 
Univarsitias  and  Collagas  furnishad  tha  back¬ 
drop  for  tha  attroctiva  tabla. 


4.  Mr.  Fritz  Holtz,  (I)  Gonaral  Salas  Manogar 
of  tha  Martin  Bond  Instrumant  Company  is  saan 
hara  os  ha  anthusiastically  shows  a  visiting 
music  morchant  tha  modol  of  tha  Martin  Tanor 
Soxophona.  Askad  how  ha  fait  businass  would 
ba  during  tha  naxt  school  yaor,  ha  said, 
"Wondarful." 


5.  Richard  Maddan,  popular  Vica  Prasidant 
of  F.  E.  Olds  and  Son  (I)  axploins  tha  finar 
working  points  of  tha  naw  Olds  "Aida  Trumpat" 
to  W/O  Karl  E.  Bowars,  Asst.  Laadar  of  the 
Unitad  States  Naval  Academy  Band,  Annapolis, 
Md.  Mr.  Maddan  says  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  these  trumpets  for  schools  and  col¬ 
lagas. 


6.  Mr.  A.  Buegalaisan,  Executive  of  Buegalei- 
san  &  Jacobson,  Inc.,  proudly  exhibits  their 
newest  addition  to  their  clarinet  line.  It  is  the 
Philhormonic  Modal  manufactured  by  AAartin- 
Freres.  Mr.  B.  Also  said  that  their  student  line. 


Lomonta  was  now  in  great  demand. 
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drew  a  large  and  interested  audience. 

"Success  of  this  year’s  show  and 
convention  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  solid 
program  of  practical  merchandising 
helps  is  what  music  merchants  want,” 
said  William  R.  Card,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  NAMM.  "Such  a  program  will 

7.  "Sporiight,"  on*  of  the  popular  ond^viol 
executives  of  the  H.  &  A.  Selmer  Cmpony 
stands  beside  the  highlight  of  their  1955  exhi¬ 
bit.  It  is  the  matched  Bb  and  A  Omega  Clari¬ 
nets  which  sell  for  $1000.00.  He  said  the 
interest  among  professional  clarinetists  in  the 
twin  set  was  amazing. 


8.  Dick  Bosse,  aggressive  young  head  of  the 
D.  &  J.  Artley  firm  is  happy  indeed  with  the 
Artley  Flute  exhibit.  Mr.  Boss*  took  over  the 
head  of  the  Artley  Company  after  the  untimely 
pauing  of  its  president,  Mr.  Don  Artley  lost 
Spring.  Asked  how  his  business  was,  he  an¬ 
swered  smilingly,  "Better  than  ever." 
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9.  Her*  are  two  great  "Mr.  Banjo's."  They 
or*  (I  to  r)  Robert  Keyworth,  and  Sydney  Katz, 
Vic*  President  and  President  respectively  of 
the  Koy  Musical  Instrument  Company.  Mr.  Katz 
is  playing  the  tremendous  bass  banjo  while  Mr. 
Keyworth  plays  the  ever  popular  tenor.  Both 
ogreed  banjos  ore  coming  bock. 
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10.  George  Way,  known  to  band  directors 
everywhere  proudly  exhibits  his  own  bass  drum 
stand.  Mr.  Way  was  formerly  with  the  leedy 
ond  Ludwig  Company,  (no  longer  in  busineu). 
He  now  owns  his  own  business  which  handles 
all  kinds  of  drum  accessories. 
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11.  The  SM  camera  caught  this  young  mon 
off  guard  as  he  sat  comfortably  in  a  chair  next 
to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  exhibit.  He  was 
deeply  interestested  in  reading  the  latest  copy 
of  The  SM.  He  is  Chipper  Parker,  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  Parker  Music  Company  of  Boulder, 
Colorado. 
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12.  Mr.  Lesher,  president  of  the  Lesher  Wood¬ 
wind  Company  shows  two  visiting  music  mer¬ 
chants  his  new  oboe  which  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  at  this  year's  1955  Trade  Show. 
Asked  why  he  has  introduced  on  oboe  on  the 
morket,  he  proudly  replied,  "Our  bassoons 
were  so  popular,  we  felt  the  directors  would 
like  our  oboes." 


13.  Mr,  F,  C.  Hall,  president  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Equipment  Company,  explains 
the  new  mechanism  of  the  Nova  Easy  Blowing 
Trumpet  to  Mr.  Don  McGregor,  their  Pacific 
Northwest  representative.  The  new  trumpet  fea¬ 
tures  an  interchangeable  valve. 
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14.  Mr.  William  Gard,  tired  but  happy  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary  of  NAMM,  the  sponsors'  of  the 
Trade  Show  stands  before  the  great  sphere 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  "Musicorama," 
1955  Show.  As  the  halls  emptied,  and  the  last 
music  merchant  left  for  his  far  distant  place, 
Mr.  Gard  said,  "It  was  a  great  show,  thanks  to 
a  wonderful  NAMM  stoff." 


bring  them  to  the  show,  whereas  ex¬ 
hibits  alone  or  exhibits  and  a  weak 
program  will  not.  We  think  we  have 
now  found  the  combination  that  brings 
greatest  benefit  to  dealers  and  exhibi¬ 
tors  alike,  and  we  intend  to  use  it 
next  year  to  produce  an  even  better 


result  in  New  York.” 

The  1956  event  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
July  23-26 

Gard  said  comments  from  exhibitors 
(Turn  to  page  60) 
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United  States  Navy  Band  At  Mid-West 
Nationai  Band  Ciinic  December  7 


It  is  good  news  for  all  concerned 
that  the  official  United  States  Navy 
Band  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Charles 
Brendler,  past  president  of  ABA  will 
open  the  9th  Annual  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chica¬ 
go  on  Wednesday  evening,  December 
7.  This  is  one  of  our  nation's  most 
famous  bands,  and  for  many  it  will 
be  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  see 
and  hear  these  distinguished  musicians 
in  person.  This  concert,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Mid-West  Clinic,  is  free  to  all. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Navy  Band, 
the  Mid-West  will  present  seven  more 
bands  of  superior  quality  from  Canada, 
Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
one  that  it  is  hoped  will  be  truly  "All 
American”  by  drawing  its  membership 
from  all  48  states  and  Canada.  This 
will  be  the  First  All  American  Band¬ 
masters  Band  which  will  be  one  of 
the  feature  events  of  the  19^5  clinic. 
It  will  be  rehearsed  and  conducted  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  F.  Santel- 
mann,  (ret.),  conductor  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  of  Washington 
D.  C.  for  the  past  15  years.  Advance 
stories  on  this  thrilling  band,  which 
will  be  a  stimulating  experience  both 
to  participating  directors  and  those  in 
the  audience,  were  contained  in  the 
May  and  June  issues. 

High  &hool  Bands  making  their 
first  appearance  at  the  Mid-West  will 
be  from  Norman,  Oklahoma,  William 
Robinson,  conductor;  and  from  Carrol- 
ton,  Ohio,  George  Toot,  conductor. 
This  year  the  special  honor  of  being 
invited  for  a  second  appearance  at  the 
Mid-West  went  to  the  two  High 
School  Bands  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
directed  by  Paul  Behm,  and  the  Barrie 
Collegiate  Institute  Band  of  Barrie, 
Ontario,  Canada,  directed  by  W.  Allen 
Fisher.  From  the  many  fine  grade 
school  bands,  each  year  but  one  is  chos¬ 
en  and  this  year  the  one  selected  is 
known  by  everyone  for  its  remarkable 
achievements  —  the  Joliet,  Illinois, 
Grade  School  Band,  conducted  by 
Charles  S.  Peters,  College  bands  will  be 
represented  by  the  VanderCook  Col¬ 
lege  Band  of  Chicago,  conducted  by 
Richard  Brittain. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  December 
8  and  9,  in  addition  to  the  five  bands 
presenting  the  newest  and  best  band 
literature  published,  there  will  be  14 
educational  and  inspirational  clinics 
covering  all  phases  of  the  instrumental 
music  field.  Clarinet,  trumpet,  bari¬ 
tone,  flute,  band  uniforms,  marching 


band,  the  premier  showing  of  a  new 
Sousa  film,  a  Publishers’  and  a  Super¬ 
intendents’  panel,  "Program  Finales 
for  Band  and  Chorus"  and  "Tricks 
That  Click"  are  among  the  clinics 
scheduled.  A  complete  program  will 
be  published  in  the  school  musician 
later. 

The  convention  closes  with  the  free 
Grand  Finale  Banquet  Saturday  noon, 
December  10.  For  a  detailed  program, 
hotel  reservation  card,  or  application 
blank  for  the  First  All  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Band,  you  may  write  to  Lee 
W.  Petersen,  Executive  Secretary,  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic,  4  East 
11th  Street,  Peru,  Illinois.  You  will 
want  to  attend  every  minute  of  this 
stimulating  clinic  from  Wednesday 
evening,  December  7,  through  Satur¬ 
day,  E)ttember  10.  It  is  one  of  your 
greatest  opportunities  for  professional 
growth  and  refreshment.  Watch  for 
pictures  and  more  details  in  the  next 
issues  of  THE  SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN. 


Last  Call  for  Applications  for  First 
All  American  Bandmasters'  Band 

This  is  positively  your  last  chance 
to  send  an  application  for  the  First 
All  American  Bandmasters’  Band  to 
be  featured  at  the  9th  Annual  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  December 
7  through  10.  The  deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  has  been  set  at  October  1.  All 
applicants  will  be  notified  as  soon 
after  that  date  as  the  committee  can 
complete  the  roster.  Any  band  direc¬ 
tor  or  professional  musician,  but  not 
high  school  student,  may  apply  for 
membership  in  the  First  All  American 
Bandmasters’  Band.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  members  from  all  48  states,  and 
there  are  a  few  states  not  yet  repre¬ 
sented.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  last 
year’s  Mid-West  drew  attendance  from 
38  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Canada,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
the  goal  of  complete  representation  of 
the  states  will  be  attained.  Applica¬ 
tions  received  now  on  any  instrument 
will  be  considered,  but  special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  applicants  on  the 
oboe,  bassoon,  flute,  French  horn,  and 
alto,  bass  and  contra  bass  clarinet.  Ap- 
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(Top  picture)  The  Diitinguithed  United  States  Navy  Band  of  Washington  D.C.,  conducted  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  Brendler,  will  open  the  9th  Annual  Mid-West  Notional  Band 
Clinic  which  meets  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago  December  7  through  10.  Seven  other 
bands,  fourteen  vital  instrumental  clinics,  and  a  free  Grand  Finale  Banquet  are  other 
features  of  the  big  four-day  convention.  The  U.  S.  Navy  Band  will  give  a  concert  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  7.  The  entire 
clinic  is  free  to  everyone.  (Official  United  States  Navy  Photograph) 

(Bottom  picture)  The  AAoson  City,  Iowa  High  School  Band,  directed  by  Paul  Behm,  will  be 
one  of  eight  bonds  featured  at  the  clinic.  This  wonderful  band  is  making  its  second  Mid-West 
appearance,  having  given  such  an  excellent  performance  in  19S2  that  it  was  invited  back 
for  the  1935  clinic— on  honor  that  is  accorded  to  only  a  few  bonds.  All  sessions  ore  free 

to  everyone. 
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AMERICAN  BANDMASTERS  ASSOCIATION 
CHOOSES  SANTE  FE  FOR  1956  CONVENTION 


G«org«  E.  Wain  of  Obarlin  Consarva- 
tory,  Obarlin,  Ohio,  will  b«  th«  Clorinot 
Clinician  of  th*  9th  Annual  Mid-Wott 
Notional  Bond  Clinic  moating  in  Chic¬ 
ago  Docombor  7-10.  Mr.  Wain  will  also 
bo  a  mombor  of  tho  First  All  Amorican 
Bandmastars'  Band  which  will  bo  foo- 
turod  in  a  concort  in  tho  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  tho  Shorman  Hotol  in  Chicago 
on  Friday  ovoning,  Docombor  9. 


plicants  are  asked  to  be  sure  to  include 
city  and  state  in  giving  address.  A 
few  applications,  having  been  received 
without  this  information,  can  not  be 
acknowledged. 

This  First  All  American  Bandmast¬ 
ers’  Band  will  be  rehearsed  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
F.  Santelmann,  conductor  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  the  past  15  years.  There 
will  be  four  rehearsals  during  the  Mid- 
West  convention  and  a  concert  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman  Hotel 
on  Friday  evening,  December  9.  An 
application  blank  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Lee  W.  Petersen,  Executive 
Secretary,  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic,  4  East  11th  Street,  Peru,  Illi¬ 
nois.  A  reprint  of  the  blank  appeared 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  school  mu- 

.SICIAN. 


Th*M  ar«  th*  "Thr**  R't"  of  trump*t 
playing — Rafa*l  Mandat  with  hit  twin 
torn,  Ralph  and  Robart.  Mr.  Mandat 
will  b*  Guatt  Soloist  with  th*  Barria, 
Ontario,  Canada,  Collagiata  Instituta 
Band  appaaring  at  th*  clinic  in  Chica¬ 
go  on  Saturday,  Oacambar  10.  H*  will 
b*  th*  Mid-Watt  Trumpat  Clinician  for 
th*  third  tim*.  It  it  hopad  that  hit  twin 
tons,  now  collag*  frathman,  will  b*  abl* 
to  appaar  with  him. 


By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Chairman 
Public  Ralationt  Committa* 

The  1956  22nd  Active  Convention 
of  the  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  next  March  7-10,  1956,  with 
Mr.  Gib  Sandefer  as  Santa  Fe  Chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Sandefer  is  Tour  Manager 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Band  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Band.  He 
lives  at  the  5,000  acre  Dead  Horse 
Ranch  near  Santa  Fe.  The  155  Active 
members  plus  the  58  AsscKiate  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  making  plans  to  travel  to 
the  great  Southwest  next  March  at 
which  time  it  is  expected  the  featured 
band  will  be  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band. 

The  officers  of  this  world  famous 
organization  of  band  leaders  are: 
President:  James  C.  Harper,  Director, 
Lenoir  High  School  Band,  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina 

Vice  President:  Colonel  George  S. 
Howard,  Chief  of  Bands  and  Music, 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Glenn  Cliffe  Bai- 
num.  Emeritus  Director  of  Bands, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois 

Board  of  Directors: 

Commander  Charles  Brendler,  Lead¬ 
er,  U.  S.  Navy  Band,  Washington, 
D.  C,  CHAIRMAN 
Mark  H.  Hindsley,  Director,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Illinois  Bands,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Herbert  N.  Johnston,  Director,  The 
Philco  Band,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Major  Chester  Whiting,  Leader,  U.  S. 
Army  Field  Forces  Band,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Paul  Yoder,  Composer,  Arranger,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Chicago,  Illinois 
At  the  21st  Active  Convention  held 
in  Elkhart,  Indiana— the  ’’band  instru¬ 
ment  Capitol  of  the  World”— the  fol¬ 
lowing  actions  were  taken  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  under  the  expert  command  of 
Commander  Charles  Brendler,  Leader, 
U.  S.  Navy  Band,  who  served  as  Pres¬ 
ident  this  past  year: 

A.  Establishment  of  the  "Uniforms 
by  Ostwald”  Annual  Band  Compo¬ 
sition  Award  of  $500.00. 

B.  Active  promotion  of  the  SOUSA 
SHRINE  to  be  established  at  318  B 
Street  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
was  the  home  of  John  Philip  Sousa, 
one  of  the  most  famous  bandsmen  the 
world  has  known.  Mr.  Sousa  was  the 
first  Honorary  Life  President  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association. 

C.  Elected  to  ACTIVE  membership  in 
the  American  Bandmasters  Association 
the  following:  Frederick  C.  Ebbs,  Di¬ 


rector,  University  of  Iowa  Bands,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa;  Richard  M.  Feasel,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Stetson  University  Band,  Deland, 
Forida;  Frederick  Fehnell,  Director, 
Eastman  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Don  Gillis,  Com¬ 
poser,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.;  Ronald  D.  Gregory,  Director,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  Bands,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Dean  L.  Harrington,  Director, 
Hornell  High  School  Band,  Hornell, 
New  York;  Leonard  Haug,  Director, 
University  of  Oklahoma  Bands,  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma;  Dr.  Robert  Hawkins, 
Director,  Western  State  College  Bands, 
Gunnison,  Colorado;  Franklin  C.  Krei- 
der.  Director,  High  School  Band,  Col¬ 
linsville,  Illinois;  Edward  Kruth, 
Director,  San  Francisco  State  College 
Band,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Philip 
Lang,  Composer-Arranger,  Edward 
Morris  Music  Co.,  1619  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Lechnyr,  Director,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Bands,  Burlington,  Vt.;  James 
Neilson,  Director,  Oklahoma  City 
University  Band,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  R.  Leslie  Saunders,  Director, 
High  School  Band,  Lebanon,  Penna.; 
Wesley  Shepard,  Director,  Evansville 
College  Band,  Evansville,  Indiana; 
Lloyd  Swartley,  Director,  Duluth 
Shrine  Band;  Supervisor  Instrumental 
Music,  Public  Schools,  Duluth,  Minne- 


D.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mu¬ 
nicipal  and  Industrial  Bands,  Herbert 
N.  Johnston,  Chairman,  Director,  The 
Philco  Band,  Phiadelphia,  Pa.,  points 
out  that:  1.  Bandmasters  everywhere 
recognize  the  need  for  improvement 
in  adult  bands,  and  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  seeking  the  way  to  better 
conditions  and  higher  standards  for 
such  bands. 

2.  'The  adult  band  is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  entire  band  field  and  re¬ 
quires  the  guidance  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  in  correcting 
this  situation. 

3.  The  report  provides  current  in¬ 
formation  of  municipal  and  industrial 
bands  on  a  broad  national  basis. 

4.  The  16  municipal  bands  included 
in  the  report  played  989  concerts  to 
about  3  million  people  —  averaging 
2,750  per  concert. 

5.  Peak  audiences  often  reach  5,000 
in  the  smaller  communities  and  exceed 
10,000  in  the  large  cities. 

6.  Eleven  industrial  bands  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report,  representing 
eleven  cities,  10  companies  and  7  dif¬ 
ferent  industries. 
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ere  ballerinas  dancing 


Sonic-  unforgettable  clay  you,  tex), 
will  lilt  a  Leblanc  to  vonr  lips, 
l  aces  about  you  will  change  to  mirrors 
of  sound,  and  eves  will  tell  you, 
"Tonight  vou  were  magnificent.” 
And  vou  might  answer  that  tonight 
*vou  were  inspired,  that  tonight  vour  soul 
found  wings,  or  that  tiinight 
"  there  were  ballerinas  dancing 
on  vour  kevs.  Or  vou  could  simplv 
say,  "Tonight  1  plavecl  a  Leblanc.” 
Lor  Leblanc  opens  a  new  chapter 
in  everv  player’s  life, 
for  the  artist  as  it  docs  for  the 
beginner.  In  all  the  world 
there  is  no  instrument  to  match 
the  incomparable  voice  of  a  Leblanc, 
no  instrument  that  instills 
the  same  confidence, 
or  provides  the  same 
-  effortless  command. 


7.  Municipal  Bands  included  in  the 
Survey  made  by  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association  are: 

1.  Baltimore,  Md. 

(a)  No.  1  Park  Concert  Band  — 
Gerald  Eyth,  Conductor 

(b)  No.  1  Municipal  Concert 
Band  —  Wm.  Sebastian  Hart, 
Conductor 

(c)  No.  2  Park  Concert  Band  — 
Charles  E.  Gwynn,  Conductor 

(d)  No.  2  Municipal  Concert 
Band— H.  M.  Dodd,  Conduc¬ 
tor 

2.  Hagerstown,  Md.  —  Hagerstown 
Municipal  Band— Dr.  Peter  Buys,  Con¬ 
ductor 

3.  Detroit,  Mich.— Belle  Isle  Concert 
Band— Leonard  B.  Smith,  Conductor 

4.  Dayton,  Ohio— Dayton  Municipal 
Band— Don  Bassett,  Conductor 

3.  Elkhart,  Ind.  —  Elkhart  Municipal 
Band— Paul  R.  Coleman,  Conductor 

6.  Waterloo,  Iowa— American  Legion 
Municipal  Band— date  Chenctte,  Con¬ 
ductor 

7.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa— Ft.  Dodge  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Band— Karl  L.  King,  Conduc¬ 
tor 

8.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.— Sioux  Falls  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Band— Russ  D.  Henegar,  Con¬ 
ductor 

9.  Denver,  Colorado— Denver  Munic¬ 
ipal  Band— Henry  E.  Sachs,  Conductor 

10.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— 

(a)  L.  A.  County  Symphony  Band 
—Arthur  J.  Babich,  Conductor 

(b)  L.  A.  Municipal  Symphony 
Band— Arthur  J.  Babich,  Con¬ 
ductor 

(c)  L.  A.  Municipal  Concert  Band 
—Leo  Arnaud,  Conductor 

11.  Long  Beach,  Calif.— Long  Beach 
Municipal  Band  —  Eugene  LaBarre, 
Conductor 

E.  Discussion  of  common  problems  be- 
twwn  music  publishers  and  band  di¬ 
rectors  brought  to  light  the  varying 
opinions  as  to  how  cornets  and  trump¬ 
ets  are  used  by  the  composer,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  bandmaster. 


Rogers  Wins  MFSP 

Choral  Works  Contest 

Bernard  Rogers  of  RcKhester,  com¬ 
poser  and  head  of  the  Composition 
Department  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  has  been  named  winner  of  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Musical  Fund 
Society  of  Philadelphia  for  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  choral  work  with  symphony 
orchestra.  The  winner  receives  a  $1000 
cash  prize.  The  Society  contemplates  a 
performance  with  large  orchestra  and 
chorus.  The  winning  composition  is 
titled  "The  Prophet  Isaiah.” 


Ttco  Great  Cincinnati 

Schools  Merge  As  One 


The  merger  of  two  well  known 
music  education  institutions,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  was 
announced  recently  by  Thomas  Hogan, 
Jr.,  and  Walter  S.  Schmidt,  presidents, 
respectively,  of  the  Conservatory  and 
the  College. 

The  combined  schools  will  be  known 
as  the  College-Conservatory  of  Music 
of  Cincinnati.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Trustees  the  merger 
will  "strengthen  and  preserve  the  en¬ 
viable  reputation  of  Cincinnati*  as  a 
principal  music  center  of  the  nation. 

The  campus  of  the  College-Conserv¬ 
atory  will  be  on  the  Conservatory’s 
present  site.  Highland  Avenue  and 
Oak  Street.  Operation  of  the  merged 
institutions  will  be  by  a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  consisting  of  the  combined  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  present  boards  of  the 
two  schools,  22  in  all. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  the  Col¬ 
lege-Conservatory  was  a  combined 
summer  session  held  this  year  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

The  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
has  been  operating  the  Conservatory 
since  1931.  Thomas  S.  Emery,  its  pres¬ 
ident  who  is  a  prominent  industrialist, 
said,  "Deeper  and  greater  values  will 
evolve  from  the  union,  assuring  our 
city  not  only  of  maintaining,  but  carry¬ 
ing  to  greater  heights,  its  glorious  tra¬ 
dition  of  music.” 

The  Conservatory  was  founded  in 
1867,  the  College  ele\’en  years  later. 


Dr.  Melius  Christiansen 

Of  St.  Olaf  Fame  Dies 


Dr.  F.  Melius  Christiansen,  com¬ 
poser,  arranger,  and  founder  of  the  St. 
Olaf  Choir,  died  June  1,  1935,  at  his 
home  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  after 
several  years  of  ill  health. 

Born  April  1,  1871  in  Eidsvold, 
Norway,  Christiansen  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1888  and  became  one 
of  the  nation's  musical  giants.  His 
St.  Olaf  Lutheran  Choir  brought  him 
international  fame  and  set  a  new  high 
standard  for  American  choral  art.  His 
choirs  have  sung  in  churches,  cathe¬ 
drals  and  concert  halls  throughout 
America  and  Europe.  His  work  as  a 
composer  and  arranger  has  left  a  per¬ 
manent  imprint  upon  the  American 
repertoire  of  choral  music.  There  is 
scarcely  a  church,  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  choir  in  the  nation  that  has  not 
sung  one  or  more  of  his  compositions. 


NEW  PLASTIC  CLARINET 

BY  CUNDY-BETTONEY 


The  Century  Model  clarinet  an¬ 
nounced  by  Cundy-Bettoney  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  years  of  research  into 
plastic  materials,  to  develop  an  instru¬ 
ment  suitable  to  augment  the  company’s 
famous  Grenadilla,  Metal  and  Eiwnite 
lines.  The  name  "Century”  was  select¬ 
ed  to  mark  the  company’s  100  years  of 
making  fine  instruments. 

Simulating  Grenadilla  in  appearance, 
the  Century  Model  offers  the  predomi¬ 
nating  features  of  higher-cost  Cundy- 
Bettoney  instruments  at  a  price  well 
within  the  reach  of  beginners  and 
others  who  want  fine  performance,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  long-time  durability. 

Company  officials  emphasize  that 
this  new  plastic  model  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  other  plastic  instru¬ 
ments.  For  it,  a  suitable  phenol  plastic 
was  developed  by  the  Durez  Company, 
especially  for  Cundy-Bettoney.  This 
improved  plastic  has  a  nylon  flock  in- 
grraient,  which  adds  strength  to  the 
clarinet,  just  as  nylon  increases  the 
wearing  qualities  of  a  tire.  The  com¬ 
bination  protects  against  broken  joints 
and  tenons,  and  permits  superior  fin¬ 
ish  and  appearance. 

Key  work  on  the  Century  is  non¬ 
tarnishing  nickel-lume  plating  of  en-  j 
during  ^auty,  much  more  brilliant  j 
than  ordinary  nickel  plate.  Keys  are  of 
18  per  cent  nickel  silver  made  by  the 
"precision  investment”  process,  and 
are  guaranteed  against  breakage  under 
ordinary  wear. 

For  the  beginner  or  the  more  accom¬ 
plished  musician  the  Century  offers,  at 
a  moderate  price,  a  clarinet  which  is  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  Cundy-Bet¬ 
toney  line  of  fine  musical  instruments. 


Bourne,  Inc.  Releases  New 
I  ''Guide  To  The  Band" 


Bourne,  Inc.,  proudly  announces  the 
release  of  Book  I  of  its  beginner  band 
method,  "Guide  to  the  Band,”  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Sawhill  and  Frank  Erickson. 

Two  years  in  preparation,  this  work 
offers  the  practical  experience  and 
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inique  teaching  concepts  of  two  out¬ 
standing  music  educators,  and  includes 
'nnovations  in  band  technique  which 
provide  for  early,  yet  not  premature, 
musical  experiences  for  the  student. 

Book  II,  the  intermediate  phase,  is 
in  preparation. 


AMC  Appoints  Fulton 

New  Exec.  Vice-President 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Music  Conference,  meeting  in 
Chicago  May  26,  named  John  W.  Ful¬ 
ton  to  the  new  position  of  executive 
vice-president.  Dr.  John  W.  Kendel 
continues  as  vice-president  and  will 
concentrate  on  work  in  the  educational 
field. 

Fulton  has  been  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recreation 
Association  for  the  past  10  years, 
where  he  has  worked  closely  with 
AMC  in  stimulating  greater  interest 
among  industrialists  in  music  pro¬ 
grams.  He  will  join  AMC  about  Au¬ 
gust  15,  and  will  be  on  hand  at  the 
Music  Industry  Trade  Show  in  Chicago 
July  18-21  to  meet  members  of  the 
industry. 

This  addition  will  make  possible 
expansion  of  the  work  AMC  has  been 
doing  with  organizations,  as  well  as 
concentrating  more  of  Dr.  Kendel’s 
time  on  work  in  the  rapidly  growing 
school  field,  said  Frank  L.  Reed,  pres¬ 
ident.  Marion  Egbert  will  continue  to 
work  in  the  field  with  educational 
groups,  community  organizations  and 
others. 

Dr.  Kendel  reported  that  at  the 
seven  regional  meetings  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  that 
he  attended,  interest  of  the  teachers 
in  the  work  of  AMC  was  greater  than 
ever  before.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the 
music  educators  that  the  growth  of 
musical  activity  in  the  schools  will  con¬ 
tinue,  he  reported. 

"Keyboard  experience”  classes  for 
the  introduction  of  music  training  are 
now  active  in  more  than  50  school 
systems  in  24  states,  and  interest  of 
schools  in  workshops  to  demonstrate 
this  method  to  classroom  teachers  is 
increasing  steadily,  he  said. 


Texas  Reading  Clinic 

Set  For  December  9  and  10 


The  first  annual  BAND  CLINIC 
to  be  held  at  Lamar  State  College  of 
Technology,  Beaumont,  Texas,  is  set 
for  December  9  and  10,  1955.  The 
purpose  of  this  clinic  is  to  acquaint  the 
band  directors  in  the  Southeast  and 
East  Texas  areas  with  the  new  music 


WINS  "THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN"  TROPHY-Mr.  Homar  Harmon,  Director  of  the  Clou 
CCC  Kingfisher,  Oklahoma  H.  S.  Bond  and  his  militant  drum  major.  Miss  Sheila  Taylor 
are  admiring  the  new  "The  School  Musician"  magazine  trophy  which  they  won  as  the 
"Most  Outstanding  Bond"  in  the  Million  Dollar  Parade  at  the  Enid,  Oklahoma  Festival 
last  May.  This  was  on  open  closs  competition  including  Clou  A  and  B  bands. 


appearing  on  the  new  1955-6  Texas 
Interscholastic  League  contest  list. 
Clinic  bands  will  be  the  Lamar  State 
College  Band  and  four  other  compo¬ 
site  bands  from  the  area  high  schools. 
Manager  of  the  clinic  will  be  Charles 
A.  Wiley,  Band  Director,  Lamar  State 
College  of  Technology,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 


David  Kaplan  Appointed 

Staff  Of  W.  Texas  State 


David  Kaplan,  clinical  writer  of  the 
popular  "Clarinet  Corner”  which  ap¬ 
pears  monthly  in  the  schooi.  musi¬ 
cian  magazine  has  been  appointed  In¬ 
structor  of  Woodwinds  at  the  West 
Texas  State  College,  Canyon,  Texas 
according  to  M.  J.  Newman,  Director  | 
of  the  College  Bands. 

Mr.  Kaplan  has  been  an  outstanding  < 
professional  clarinetist,  teacher,  and 
clinician  for  many  years.  His  Reynolds, 
Illinois  Community  High  School  Band 
won  many  honors  under  his  direction. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  the  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen  for  the  past  several  seasons.  He 
has  taught  at  the  Chicago  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  and  Oberlin. 


August  Schaefer,  Pioneer 

Band  Director,  Dies 


Word  has  been  received  that  Mr. 
August  Schaefer,  one  of  America’s  pio¬ 
neer  band  directors,  died  April  18, 
1955.  Mr.  Schaefer  was  a  quiet,  digni¬ 


fied  man  who  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  help  school  band  directors 
anywhere.  He  was  a  member  of  Sousa’s 
band,  and  played  brilliant  cornet  for 
Dr.  Frank  Simon’s  ARMCO  band.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  director 
of  the  Shrine  Band  at  Miami,  Florida. 


IJ.  Of  Indiana  To 

Present  Six  Operas 


An  ambitious  operatic  program  of 
seven  productions  has  been  planned 
for  the  1955-56  .school  year  by  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music. 

The  season  will  open  with  a  two- 
night  run  Oct.  14-15  of  the  humorous 
Smetana  opera,  "The  Bartered  Bride.” 
Gounod’s  famous  opera,  "Faust,”  is 
scheduled  for  Nov.  18-19. 

Two  short  operas  —  Ravel’s  "The 
Bewitched  Child”  and.  Puccini’s  "The 
Cloak”  will  be  produced  Dec.  16-17. 

The  popular  Mozart  opera,  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro”  will  open  the 
spring  semester’s  operatic  program  on 
March  2-3.  On  Palm  Sunday,  March 
25,  the  Wagnerian  religious  opera, 
"Parsifal,”  will  be  given  its  annual 
traditional  performance  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  season  will  close  May  11-12 
with  a  performance  of  some  contem¬ 
porary  operatic  work,  as  each  year  the 
music  school’s  policy  calls  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  an  opera. 
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Sif  JuiLf  Jbie,  Jeen-Uge  ^xUloh 

J4USk  riner  ^tarl 

C^ontesti 


Hoosier  Humorist  Herb  Shriner, 
star  of  CBS-TV's  "Two  for  the  Mon¬ 
ey,”  sixth  rated  national  program  on 
TV,  and  skin-diving  enthusiast,  home- 
movie  maker,  auto  fancier,  is  launch¬ 
ing  into  another  business  venture  that 
is  a  direct  result  of  a  lifelong  desire, 
ambition  and  hobby— putting  his  own 
'Hoosier  Boy”  harmonica  on  the 
market ! 

Herb  started  in  show  business  as  a 
harmonica  player,  graduated  into  a 
'stand-up”  funnyman,  and  is  now- 
rated  as  one  of  show-business’  best¬ 
loved  humorists.  Despite  his  success 
in  the  humor  vein,  his  first  love,  the 
harmonica,  still  commands  a  good  deal 
of  his  time.  He  uses  it  on  his  TV 
shows,  carries  at  least  one  around  with 
him  constantly,  and  frequently  sere¬ 
nades  his  kiddies,  Indy,  Kin  and  Will. 
His  collection  of  harmonicas  and  har¬ 
monica  music  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Combining  his  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  the  instrument  with 
his  love  of  kids,  it’s  only  natural 
that  his  latest  business  venture  should 
be  into  the  harmonica  manufacturing 
field. 

Currently,  Herb  is  presenting,  for 
the  first  time,  his  own  "Hoosier  Boy” 
harmonica,  bearing  his  picture,  and 
named  for  the  "Hoosier  Humorist”. 
The  manufacture  ajid  ultimate  market¬ 
ing  of  this  harmonica  is  a  culmination 
of  a  lifelong  dream  of  Herb’s.  Nat¬ 
urally,  there’s  still  a  lot  of  work  to 
go  into  it,  but  Herb  is  confident,  that 
with  the  sale  of  these  harmonicas,  and 
with  the  rapidly  rising  interest  in  har¬ 
monica  playing,  he  can  make  the  har¬ 
monica  as  popular  now  as  it  was  back 
in  his  home-town  Indiana  days.  Not 
only  does  he  look  for  the  harmonica 
to  once  again  become  a  national  habit, 
but  he  also  plans  to  organize  contests 
for  young  harmonica  players,  with 
prizes  for  the  winners. 

In  this  fashion,  he  will  select  and 
cull  the  best  of  the  kids  from  individ¬ 
ual  harmonica  bands  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  eventually,  the  first  harmonica 
band  concert  will  be  given  when  a 
huge  harmonica  band  plays  at  Carnegie 
11. 

Herb  also  believes  that  as  kids  begin 


Hare  w«  sea  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Hostadt, 
nawly  alactad  pratidant  of  tha  National 
Auociation  of  Bond  Inttrumant  Monu- 
focturars  and  hand  of  Cundy-Battonay, 
congrotulota  Harb  Shrinar  upon  in¬ 
troduction  of  hit  naw  Hootiar  Boy 
Harmonica. 


to  take  to  this  harmonica  idea,  it  will 
accomplish  more  than  a  little  in  help¬ 
ing  to  curtail  juvenile  delinquency. 

At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to 
Herb’s  personal  appearances  and  TV 
work  with  the  harmonica,  his  first  har¬ 
monica  orchestra,  containing  the  finest 
professional  harmonica  players  in  the 
world  is  busy  recording  for  a  major 
label,  and  will  s<x)n  release  their  first 
harmonica  records! 

So  when  Herb  gets  a  mysterious 
glint  in  his  eye  as  he  plays  on  his 
"mouth  organ”,  or  looks  so  happy 
when  a  youngster  asks  him  how  he  can 
learn  to  play,  it’s  because  Herb  can 
see  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  a 
whole  generation  of  kids  learning  and 
revitalizing  the  harmonica  as  an  in¬ 
strument  and  forming  a  complete 
string  of  nationwide  harmonica  bands ! 


Dr.  Wm.  D.  Revalli  congratulate  Bruce 
Houieknecht,  director  of  the  famed  Jo¬ 
liet  High  School  Bond,  at  the  Joliet 
band  took  a  breather  at  the  U.  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Band  Directors  Workshop  last  July. 

.  .  .  SM  Photo. 
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Jl/ Tlol  ^  Ball 

j/i  B.U 


One  of  the  most  versatile  personal¬ 
ities  in  show  business  today  is  none 
other  than  Tony  Lavelli. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  Tony 
had  visions  of  becoming  a  great  bas¬ 
ketball  player.  His  persistence  helped 
him  in  setting  a  new  inter-collegiate 
scoring  record  of  1964  points.  He  was 
voted  All-American  for  4  years  run¬ 
ning,  which  you  must  admit,  is  a  long 
time  to  run.  It  was  perhaps  the  gay, 
staccato  rhythm  of  the  basketball  while 
dribbling  that  gave  Tony  his  sharp 
ear  for  music.  Whatever  it  was,  he  has 
sharp  ears,  not  to  mention  a  boyish 
grin  that  some  people  seem  to  find  at¬ 
tractive. 

Basketball  was  not  Tony’s  sole  pre¬ 


Tony  Lovolli 
"All  Amaricon  Accordionist" 


among  many  other  spots.  At  present, 
Tony  is  touring  South  America  with 
the  Knickerbockers  and  his  faithful 
Bell  Accordion. 

Tony  plans  to  follow  a  long  line 
of  famous  Yale  songsters  like  Cole 
Porter,  Rudy  Vallee  and  Lanny  Ross. 
All  we  can  add  is  Good  Luck  Tony. 


occupation  at  school,  however,  as  he 
also  plays  a  wicked  accordion.  While 
at  Yale,  he  composed  an  album  of  Yale 
songs  which  he  calls  "Bulldog 
Growls”.  He’s  about  to  have  another 
album  "New  York  Panorama”  publish¬ 
ed. 

Tony  has  come  a  long  way.  After 
playing  professional  basketball  with 
the  Boston  Celtics,  he  is  now  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Knickerbockers.  He 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  playing 
his  Bell  Accordion  on  television  and 
radio  shows  as  well  as  theatrical  en¬ 
gagements.  He’s  appeared  at  the  Roxy 
Theater  and  the  Latin  Quarter  in  New' 
York,  the  Capitol  'Theater  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  well  as  the  Bagatelle  in  London 


Barbara  latta,  former 
Drum  Major  choseti  as  Miss  Wyoming 


former  2>ru^Wajora  oAen 


Freshly  graduated  from  Casper  High 
School,  attractive  Barbara  I^tta  has 
been  chosen  to  represent  Wyoming  in 
the  Miss  Universe  contest.  Barbara 
served  as  Dioim  Major  last  year  and 
twirler  for  ,"hree  years  with  the  Casper 
High  School  Band.  We  have  been 
told  that  she  does  a  fine  job  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  showmanship.  Also,  Barbara’s  a 
candidate  for  the  position  of  majorette 
for  the  Denver  University  Band  this 
year.  Her  future  plans  are  indefinite 
but  we  certainly  wish  Barbara  plenty 
of  good  luck. 


Wounta 

J. 


oCaLe  i^oasii 

"mperiai  Quartette 


By  Vera  Harder 

Senior  Band  Secretary  &  Reporter 
Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota 


The  Brass  quartette  in  the  Mountain 
Lake  High  School  instrumental  music 
department  has  received  outstanding 
achievement  in  district  and  state  music 
contests  these  past  four  years.  Each  is 


S*pt«mb«r,  19S5 


a  senior  and  are  first  chair  members 
of  the  concert  band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dale  D.  Smith.  These 
boys  have  worked  conscientiously  and 
faithfully  for  two  hours  daily  plus 
weekly  band  rehearsals,  and  consistent 
solo  work  has  taken  much  of  their 
time.  In  four  years  of  high  school 
these  boys  have  competed  in  district 
and  state  competition  in  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  groups  which  consists  of  bari¬ 
tone  trio,  cornet  duet,  French  horn 
quartette  other  than  their  many  other 
school  activities.  Each  has  also  been 
student  band  director.  The  grand  total 
for  all  four  boys  has  been  -'19  "A’s”. 
We  as  a  school  and  community  think 
they’re  "tops.”  Beside  their  school  con¬ 
test  work  they  have  played  for  many 
church  services  both  in  our  local  com¬ 
munity  and  surrounding  communities 
and  towns  .  .  .  Rotary  Clubs,  Com- 


This  keen  brass  quartette  from  Mountain 
Lake,  Minnesota  consists  of  (I  to  r) 
David  Tweet,  Larry  Franz,  Donald  Eit- 
zen,  and  Ivan  Harder. 

munity  Clubs,  P.T.A.  Meetings,  Talent 
Shows,  Local  Music  Programs,  Annual 
"Pow  Wow”  celebration,  and  this  year 
were  asked  to  play  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises. 

'The  boys  call  themselves  the  "Im¬ 
perial  Brass  Quartette”,  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  most  splendid  per¬ 
formance  was  the  selection  "Inspira¬ 
tion”  by  Hume.  'This  selection  is  tak¬ 
en  from  the  original  Imperial  Brass 
Quartette  series.  Each  boy  is  a  member 
of  the  high  school  mixed  chorus  and 
various  vocal  ensembles  in  which  they 
have  participated  and  have  also  receiv¬ 
ed  many  outstanding  ratings. 

Said  Mr.  Smith:  "Cooperation, 
faithfulness  and  dependability  plus 
hard  work  has  set  an  all-time  high  in 
(Turn  to  page  57) 
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Dear  Karen  Mack, 

My  name  is  Diane  Bartolucci  and  I 
am  15  Yrs.  old.  I  would  like  to  be¬ 
long  to  your  pen  pal  club.  At  school 
I  play  the  E[^  Horn  and  for  my  own 
pleasure  I  play  the  piano.  I  am  in 
grade  7  in  piano.  I  enjoy  your  mag¬ 
azine,  "school  musician  ',  especially 
the  hint  on  how  to  play  your  instru¬ 
ment  better.  Please  try  and  get  me  a 
jjen  pal  my  age. 

Yours  truly, 

Diane  Bartolucci 


By  Karmm  Mock 
Bmit  M  eimb  Ceard/«crfor 
THI  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  Cast  Cllnten  Sf. 
Jollmi,  llllmoh 


Well  Diane  I  think  I  can  get  a  pen 
pal  for  you  that  is  your  age.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  on  your  E|)  Horn  and 
the  piano. 


H«r«  i$  a  happy  liltia  10  yoor  old.  Sh« 
i(  Sonjo  ALcAlliitar,  daughter  of  our 
•ditor  Forrott  L.  AAcAlliiter,  sporting  her 
new  small  size  Koy  String  Boss. 


Hi  Pen  Pals, 

Gee  it  feels  good  to  be  back  again. 
How  did  all  of  you  kids  like  your  vaca¬ 
tions?  I  sure  enjoyed  mine,  but  it 
didn't  last  long  enough.  We  should 
put  up  a  petition  saying  that  we 
should  go  to  school  for  three  months 
and  vacation  for  nine  months,  boy 
wouldn’t  that  be  fun. 

Well  I’ve  got  an  awful  lot  of  letters 
and  pictures  for  you  to  see  so  let’s  go. 
Our  first  letter  is  from  Diane  Bartoluc¬ 
ci,  484  Byng  St.,  Sudburg,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


any  person  who  writes  to  me,  boy  or 


Dear  Karen, 

I  have  read  your  article  about  the 
Pen  Pal  Club  in  the  school  musician 
Magazine  and  I  would  like  very  much 
to  join. 

I  play  the  Baritone  in  the  Cowpens 
High  School  Band.  Mr.  Glenn  Beckly 
is  our  leader  and  a  very  nice  one. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  have 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  I  am  5  ft. 
2  inches  tall.  I  will  gladly  write  to 


Sincerely, 

Mildred  Crocker 
Box  2121 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Say  Mildred  how  about  a  picture  of 
you  and  your  band  director? 


Dear  Karen, 

I  am  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  my  name  is  Nancy  Styers.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  join  your  Pen  Pal 
Qub.  I  read  the  school  musician 
and  enjoy  it  every  month. 

I  play  a  trombone  in  the  High 
School  Band.  I’ve  been  playing  the 
trombone  for  four  years.  I  like  it  very 
much. 

I  promise  to  answer  all  letters  that 
I  receive. 

Yours  truly, 

Nancy  Styers 
Route  2,  Box  66 
Fayetteville,  W.  Va. 


IrXTCE  GRAC/e  MOTE 


Dear  Karen, 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  Pen  Pal 
Club  and  would  like  to  join.  I  am  11 
years  old  and  am  in  the  6th  grade  at 
Simmons  School.  I  play  saxophone  in 
band. 

I  read  the  school  musician  every 
month.  Please  write  to  me  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jackie  Dorre 
309  S.  Jackson  St. 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 


Dear  Karen, 

I  would  like  to  join  your  Music  Pen 
Pal  Club,  I  am  thirteen  years  old  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  at  Dickson  High 
School. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
March  issue  of  the  school  musician, 
which  is  the  first  issue  in  my  new  sub- 


TH£  SCHOOL  MusfCtaH 
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scription.  Prior  to  this  I  read  it  in  our 
school  library. 

I  am  a  5'  4",  120  pound  drummer,  I 
will  answer  all  correspondence.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  hearing  from 
fellow  percussionists,  but  I  will  wel¬ 
come  mail  from  any  band  or  orchestra 
member. 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerry  Scott 

604  West  College  Street 
Dickson,  Tenn. 

Now  I  have  a  few  pictures  for  you 
to  see.  The  first  one  is  of  Winnie  G. 
Salas.  She  is  one  of  our  regular  mem¬ 


Winniu  G.  Saloi  from  Guam 


bers,  isn’t  she  cute?  She  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  many  of  you  kids. 
In  case  you  didn’t  know  Winnie  lives 
in  Guam.  Our  next  picture  is  also  one 
of  our  regular  members.  He  is  Doug¬ 
las  King  of  Estevan,  Sask.  which  is  in 
Canada. 


Douglot  King  from  Sotk.,  Canada 


Weil  I  have  to  close  for  now  Pen 
Soptembor,  1955 


Palers,  but  don’t  go  ’way  because  I’ll 
be  right  back. 

Your  Pen  Pal  Coordinator, 

Karen  Mack 


Hi  gang,  how  did  you  like  the  record 
review  last  month?  I’ve  got  a  lot  more 
and  each  month  you  will  find  them  in 
the  same  spot.  If  you  have  some  fav¬ 
orites  that  I  haven’t  listed  please  write 
and  tell  me  the  names,  who  they  are 
by  and  what  you  think  of  them.  Also, 
write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
these  that  I  am  reviewing. 

DECCA  POP  TUNES  .  .  .  45RPM 

Camarata  and  his  orch  .  .  .  "O  Mio 
Babbino  Caro”  .  .  .  "Musetta’s  Waltz 
Song"  .  .  .  Both  of  these  are  really  nice 
and  soft.  Just  right  for  a  quiet  Sunday 
afternoon  or  for  you  Hep  Cats  who 
have  died  down. 

Gary  Crosby  and  the  Paris  Sisters 
.  .  .  "Truly”  .  .  .  "His  and  Hers”  .  .  . 
Gary  and  the  Paris  Sisters  sound  just 
like  his  father  Bing  and  the  Andrew 
Sisters  did  when  they  were  together. 

Gloria  DeHaven  .  .  .  "If  It’s  A 
Dream”  .  ,  ,  "Where  Is  That  Someone 
For  Me”  .  .  .  Both  of  these  tunes  are 
from  the  musical  production  "Seventh 
Heaven”.  Gloria  does  a  real  swell  job 
on  this  record. 

Kitty  Kallen  .  .  .  "Just  Between 
Friends”  .  . .  "Let’s  Make  The  Most  of 
Tonight”  .  .  .  Kitty  sings  her  songs 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  and  does 
a  cool  job  on  them.  They  would  sure 
make  your  collections  complete. 

Mel  Williams  .  .  .  "Roses  Never 
Fade”  .  .  .  "Eternal  Love”  .  .  .  Mel 
does  a  fine  job  on  these  records  both 
of  which  are  based  on  that  cool  rock 
and  roll  rhythm.  All  you  hep  cats  had 
better  hurry  and  get  them. 

Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  ,  .  .  "That  Old 
Black  Magic”  .  .  .  "A  Man  With  A 
Dream”  ...  If  any  of  you  have  never 
heard  Sammy  sing  you  are  sure  miss¬ 
ing  something.  At  first  you  might 
think  he’s  crazy  but  he  isn’t.  Like  most 
artists  he  has  his  own  style  of  singing 
and  is  it  ever  cool! 

Jeff  Chandler  .  .  .  "Shaner  Maidel” 
.  . .  "Foxfire”  .  .  .  Boy  you  should  hear 
Jeff  sing.  I  think  that  he  can  sing  as 


well  as  he  can  act.  The  second  number 
is  from  the  motion  picture  production 
"Foxfire.” 

Carmen  McRae  .  .  .  "Get  Set”  .  .  . 
"You  Don’t  Have  To  Tell  Me”  .  .  . 
Carmen  has  a  style  that  is  something 
like  Peggy  Lee’s.  I  think  she  does  a 
fine  job  on  the  fast  records,  the  slow 
are  good  too  but  her  voice  sounds 
cuter  on  the  fast. 

Peggy  Lee  .  .  .  "Ooh  That  Kiss”  .  .  . 

'  Oh!  No!”  .  .  .  The  first  number  is 
that  crazy  mambo  beat  that  is  sweeping 
the  country.  Knowing  how  well  you 
cats  like  the  mambo  I’m  sure  you  will 
go  right  out  and  buy  this  record. 

A1  Hibbler  ...  '7  Can't  Put  My 
Arms  Around  A  Memory”  .  .  .  "They 
Say  You're  Laughing  At  Me”  .  .  . 
Both  of  these  tunes  are  just  right  for 
nice  quiet  dancing.  A1  is  a  very  good 
crooner,  so  all  you  croon  cats  go  get 
the  record.  Its  cool,  real  cool. 

33 1/3  LP  ALBUMS 
Columbia  LP 

Andre  Kostelanetz  and  his  orch 
.  .  .  "Stardust”  .  .  .  For  this  exciting 
collection  of  American  melodies,  An¬ 
dre  Kostelanetz  has  assembled  nine 
wonderful  songs  which  are  suavely  ro¬ 
mantic  and  delightfully  appealing.  By 
playing  these  songs  in  his  own  incom¬ 
parable  and  brilliant  style,  Andre  is 
doing  his  notable  bit  towards  bringing 
the  lovely  tunes  the  popularity  they  so 
richly  deserve.  A  few  of  the  tunes  in 
the  ^bum  are  "Fll  Remember  April”, 
"Wait  Till  You  See  Her”,  and  "The 
Boy  Next  Door”. 

RCA  Victor  LP 

The  Melachrino  Strings  .  .  .  "Music 
for  Courage  and  Confidence”  .  .  .  This 
record  is  another  of  many  releases 
which  brings  to  this  country  one  of 
Great  Britain’s  most  popular  orches¬ 
tras.  Music  by  Melachrino  is  known 
throughout  Britain  where  it  is  heard 
regularly  over  broadcasts  of  the  BBC, 
on  His  Masters  Voice  records  and  in 
the  cinema.  Famed  for  its  string  sec¬ 
tion  the  Melachrino  ensemble  has  be¬ 
come  internationally  acclaimed  for  the 
beauty  and  eloquence  of  its  orchestral 
interpretations.  Such  tunes  as  "You’ll 
Never  Walk  Alone”,  "May  the  Good 
Lord  Bless  and  Keep  You”,  and  "Be¬ 
cause”  are  included  in  this  album. 

M-G-M  LP 

"Leroy  Anderson  Favorites”  wid: 
Richard  Ellsasser  playing  the  Baldwin 
Electric  Organ  .  .  .  Richard  Ellsasser 
has  had  a  career  of  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  for  his  twenty-eight  years.  This 
M-G-M  recording  is  one  of  a  series 
presenting  Mr.  Ellsasser  in  perform¬ 
ances  of  music  in  a  lighter  vein  than 
is  usual  in  his  concerts.  Though  they 
(Turn  to  page  66) 
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Add  Two  Tri-M  Columns 

Readers  of  the  Missouri  School  Mu¬ 
sic  magazine  and  Oregon  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  are  now  able  to  keep  up-to-date 
on  Modern  Music  Master  activities  in 
their  respective  areas  through  their 
Tri-M  columns  which  appear  in  these 
state  publications. 

Harland  E.  Flora,  president  of  the 
South-Central  Missouri  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  Association  and  faculty  sponsor  of 
Chapter  #128,  Salem  High  School, 
Salem,  Mo.,  is  conducting  one  column, 
and  Richard  L.  McClintic,  member  of 
the  Tri-M  advisory  council  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  Chapter  #20,  Myrtle  Creek 
High  School,  Myrtle  Creek,  Ore.,  is 
editing  the  other.  A  different  chapter 
will  be  featured  in  each  issue. 

The  Tri-M  is  the  answer  to  every 
music  educator’s  prayer.  Those  who 
join  this  youthful  organization  will  dis¬ 
cover  new  ways  of  creating  interest  in 
solo  and  ensemble  work  which  still  re¬ 
mains  the  backbone  of  any  successful 
musical  group.  'The  more  ensembles, 
the  better  the  band,  the  better  the  or¬ 
chestra,  the  better  the  chorus.  It  also 
develops  new  w'ays  of  establishing 
friendships  with  parents,  adds  prestige 
to  the  music  department,  and  wins  the 
good  will  of  the  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Tri-M  Welcomed  in  Mexico 

Music  education  history  w-as  made 
July  13th  when  three  Tri-M  members, 
Diana  Flores,  Martha  Rodriguez,  and 
Maria  Isabel  Rodriguez,  residents  of 
Mexico  City,  received  their  silver 
Alumni  Keys  at  an  official  ceremony 
held  in  the  Mexican  capital.  Before 
their  recent  graduation  these  girls  were 
active  in  the  work  of  Chapter  ^  1 19  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  High  School  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Alexander  M.  Harley,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  and  Frances  M. 
Harley,  executive  secretary,  while  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Mexico,  were  invited  to  be 
present  for  this  first  international  event, 
held  in  the  home  of  Diana  Flores.  Mr. 
Harley  made  the  presentation  speech 
in  Spanish,  which  was  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  audience. 

Allen  Haden,  cultural  attache  and 
Benedict  J.  Dulaski,  attach^,  from  the 
American  Embassy  were  present,  as  well 
as  representatives  from  several  Mexi¬ 
can  newspapers,  "Excelsior”,  "Nove- 


dades”,  and  the  "News”.  Among  the 
sixty  guests  were  many  leaders  in  Mexi¬ 
can  musical  and  educational  circles, 
who  showed  great  interest  in  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  the  Society. 

A  musical  program  followed  the 
ceremony.  Alice  Woodrow,  another 
Tri-M  alumna  in  Mexico  City,  played 
several  piano  selections.  Marta  Orne¬ 
las,  soprano  with  the  Mexico  City- 
Opera,  and  Jesus  Faz,  concert  pianist, 
concluded  the  musicale.  A  reception, 
honoring  Modern  Music  Masters, 
brought  the  evening  to  a  close. 

This  presentation  has  great  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  future  of  the  Modern 
Music  Masters  Society  and  marks  a  new 
milestone  in  its  progress.  Its  musical 
influence  now  extends  from  Florida  to 
California  and  from  Anchorage,  Alas¬ 
ka,  to  Mexico  City. 

Chapter  of  the  Month 

Chapter  #152,  Peru  High  School, 
Peru,  Ind.,  has  been  selected  as  "Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Month,”  because  of  its  out¬ 
standing  Tri-M  Alumni  Association. 
Believing  that  "music  hath  charms”  for 
alumni  as  well  as  for  regular  students, 
this  chapter  honored  its  alumni  at  a 
banquet  at  the  Mississinwa  Country 
Club.  This  w'as  their  second  annual  af¬ 


fair.  This  association  works  with  the 
chapter  and  school's  music  department 
in  making  music  activities  more  suc¬ 
cessful. 

According  to  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Peru  Dailv  Tribune,  Dr. 
Maurice  Shadley,  a  professor  from  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  music, 
challenged  the  alumni  in  his  speech  to 
join  church  choirs  and  instrumental 
units  in  their  communities  and  to  serve 
as  community  leaders  in  the  interest  of 
better  music.  Earlier  on  the  program 
Carol  Baker  had  given  a  dazzling  dis¬ 
play  of  baton  twirling  and  a  boys  quar¬ 
tet,  led  by  Mike  Davidson,  has  sung 
the  Tennessee  opus  Davy  Crockett. 
Miss  Pat  McNamara,  former  president 
of  the  Peru  Music  Club  (now  the 
Tri-M),  returned  as  an  honored  guest 
for  the  occasion.  James  Dice,  chapter 
president,  presided  as  MC. 

Chapter  News  ParacLo 

Members  of  Saint  Vincent  H.S., 
Chapter  #6,  Akron,  Ohio,  conducted 
a  television  show  for  Station  WEWS 
consisting  entirely  of  Irish  songs.  Their 
program  included  "Come  to  the  Fair,” 
"Rose  of  Tralee,”  and  "Let  Us  All  ^ 
Irish  Tonight.”  All  members  appeared 
in  picturesque  costumes.  This  chapter’s 
immediate  project  is  to  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  100  choral  gowns. 

Chapter  #51  of  Rolla  H.S.,  Rolla, 
Mo.,  presented  an  honorary  jeweled 
Key  to  their  principal,  Ray  L.  Miller, 
in  recognition  of  his  continued  interest 
and  support  of  better  music  education 
for  teen-agers.  Members  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  also  serv-ed  as  assistants  to  the  judges 
in  the  district  music  contest. 

Members  of  Chapter  #56,  Coral 


Martha  Rodriguaz,  Maria  Itabal  Radriguez,  and  Diana  Flarat,  racaiving  lhair  Alumni  Koyi 
from  AUxander  M.  Harloy,  national  prosidant,  in  on  impratsiv*  caramony  in  Maxko  City. 
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tables  Senior  H.S.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
ollected  $210  through  a  Tag  Day  at 
neir  school.  Their  operetta,  "The  For¬ 
tune  Teller,"  was  a  success  and  they 
ire  already  making  plans  for  present¬ 
ing  another  operetta. 

A  demonstration  of  musical  instru- 
•nents  was  presented  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Carman  School  Music  Par¬ 
ents  Association  by  members  of  Chap¬ 
ter  #65,  Carman  H.S.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

A  Talent  Show,  for  the  entire  town, 
will  be  the  big  project  for  Chapter 
#72,  Orange  H.S.,  Orange,  Calif., 
according  to  Mary  Wolfe,  secretary.  A 
beach  party  and  a  student  dance  are 
also  on  their  calendar. 

Relating  summer  music  camp  ex¬ 
periences  was  on  the  agenda  for  the 
first  meeting  of  Chapter  #108,  Kenne¬ 
wick  H.S.,  Kennewick,  Wash.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Marlene  Carpenter,  secretary. 
Representatives  to  these  camps  from 
the  band,  orchestra  and  chorus  were 
financed  by  the  chapter. 

Sylvester  E.  Amsler,  faculty  sponsor 
of  the  Senior  (26)  and  the  Junior  (3) 
chapters  at  Mt.  Ayr  H.S.,  Rensselaer, 
Ind.,  kept  up  the  interest  during  the 
summer  months  by  holding  picnics, 
swimming  parties  and  dances  at  Lake 
resorts,  usually  on  Sundays. 

Members  of  Providence  H.S.,  Chap¬ 
ter  #123,  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  presented 
an  honorary  jeweled  Key  and  a  Life 
Membership  to  Dorothy  White,  na¬ 
tionally-known  concert  artist.  Miss 
White  is  mistress  of  ceremonies  of  her 
own  program,  "Fun  With  Music.”  This 
program  is  slanted  to  interest  children. 

Chapter  #138,  Lincoln  H.S.,  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids,  Wis.,  has  added  two 
films  to  its  music  library,  one  on  the 
organ  and  the  other  on  a  music  camp 
in  Michigan.  The  money  was  raised 
through  candy  sales. 

Chapter  #1,  Maine  Twp.  H.S.,  Des 
Plaines-Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  honored  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Doemland  with  a  jeweled  Key 
and  Life  Membership  in  the  Tri-M  at 
a  recent  initiation,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Tri-M  and  the  Music  Bewsters  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Doemland  coached  a  boy’s 
string  quintet  throughout  their  junior 
and  senior  high  school  years.  She  has 
also  been  active  in  the  local  symphony 
orchestra  and  other  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  community. 

Top-Notcher 

We  present  Fredericka  Cooper,  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  in  brass  instruments  at 
Saint  James  High  School,  Chapter 
#175,  Alexandria,  La.,  as  "Top- 
Notcher”  for  September.  Miss  Ccxjper 
is  also  first  trumpeter  in  the  high  school 
'  band,  accompanist  for  the  Girls’  Glee 
Club  and  the  Concert  Choir,  and  a 
1  member  of  the  Caecilian  Singers.  She 
:  also  served  as  vocal  coach  and  accom¬ 


panist  for  the  school’s  operetta. 

In  addition  to  her  other  schex)!  acti¬ 
vities  which  include  assistant  director 
of  the  a  cappella  choir,  member  of  the 
girls’  basketball  team  and  a  National 
Honor  Society  member,  she  has  ap¬ 
peared  as  piano  soloist  for  many  civic 
organizations  and  benefits.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  choir 
and  Sunday  School  pianist.  Congratula¬ 
tions  ! 

Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  "What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  For  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram,”  is  invited  to  write  to  Modern 
Music  Masters,  Box  347,  Park  Ridge, 
Ill. 

The  End 


H^ass  Hand  ^eslivai 

J4MatJ<.oU,A 


Despita  the  trouble  most  parents  have 
keeping  their  children  practicing,  little 
Linda's  mother  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
decided  to  explode  that  theory.  She 
ardently  ploys  her  miniature  clarinet. 
Because  she  is  only  at  the  lender  age 
of  two,  she  hasn't  accepted  any  con¬ 
tracts  as  yet.  Her  father,  John  D. 
Mohler,  claims  he  has  trouble  keep¬ 
ing  Linda  quiet  when  he  wishes  to  ploy. 


How  about  the  picture  of  the  283 
Little  Six  Band  Festival  band  which 
was  directed  by  A1  Wright  of  Purdue 
University. 

The  festival  was  held  recently  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  School  bands  partici¬ 


pating  were  as  follows; 

1.  Keokuk  Senior  High  School 
Band,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Gerald  D. 
Boshart,  director. 

2.  Mt.  Pleasant  High  School  Band, 

(Turn  to  page  66) 


Pictured  here  is  the  283  Little  Six  Band  Festival  held  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Mr.  Al  Wright  of 
Purdue  University  was  the  Festival  Director. 


Al  Wright,  Director  of  the  Purdue  University  Bonds  seems  happy  as  he  is  surrounded  by  16 
lady  band  directors  who  were  a  part  of  the  more  than  100  directors  who  attended  the 
First  Annual  Purdue  Band  Directors  Workshop  last  July.  The  picture  was  taken  by  The  SM 
Editor  as  a  part  of  his  "Publicity  Techniques"  seuion  at  the  Workshop. 
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TEACHES 
■usic  fundanentals 


d«v«lept  tight  raoding 
.  .  .  traint  Mr  for  corroct  tom# 
of  pitch  and  intonatleni 


TRAYMER- 

CLARMETTE 

Beginners  easily  develop 
correct  embouchure  for 
playing  the  darinet  be¬ 
cause  the  Trayner-CIar- 
nette’s  mouthpiece  is  a 
standard  Bh  clarinet 
mouthpiece.  This  C  mel¬ 
ody  instrument  is  easy  to 
blow  .  .  .  easy  to  learn 
. . .  easy  to  play.  Has  full- 
size  darinet  tone.  NO 
NEW  FINCERINCI 
.  .  .  iust  like  the  up¬ 
per  register  of  a  clar¬ 
inet— or  any  popular 
pre-band  instrument. 
Educators  acclaim 
the  Trayner  •  Clar- 
nette’s  musical  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  record¬ 
er-type  pre-band  in¬ 
struments.  Use  it  to 
develop  your  dari¬ 
net  section. 


TRAYNER-CIAK- 
NETTE  —  compl^ 
with  prefattienol- 
lyp*  Bb  clarinal 
mouthpiaca  —  cop  — 
ligolura — cota — Joa 
Shornicka't  "Tolant 
Scout"  —  fingarinp 
chart  atxl  10  C  tnal- 
ody  tongt. 


list 
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*  Soni0  Schools  purchai#  4  to  6  doz¬ 
en  at  a  timo— and  loan  thorn  to  students 
for  a  full  semester's  use. 

•  Studio  Oporatorsi  This  trainer 
enables  you  to  offer  rental  plan  at  low 
cost  to  develop  clarinet  sales  without  big 
investment  of  full-size  darinets. 

a  Try  It  at  year  faverita  shop— er  writa  fer 
name  ef  neoiest  deoler. 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  COa 

Exclusive  Distributors 

S23  Sa.  Wabash  Chicaga  5,  III. 


By  Daniel  Martino,  A.B.A. 


THE  SCHOOL  BAND  FESTIVAL 


With  the  beginning  of  a  new  school 
year  come  the  many  problems  of  sched¬ 
uling  for  the  next  nine  or  ten  months. 
Not  the  least  of  these  scheduling  prob¬ 
lems  arises  when  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  festivals  which  are  becoming 
such  an  integral  part  of  every  school 
band  program.  The  festival  offers  fine 
opportunities  for  the  bandsman  to  se¬ 
cure  new  experiences  in  playing  under 
different  conductors,  and  in  learning  to 
benefit  from  associations  with  school 
musicians  from  other  communities.  Of 
great  musical  and  social  value,  the  fes¬ 
tival  is  believed  by  many  to  offer 
greater  advantages  to  the  bandsman 
than  does  the  contest.  Since  opinion 
seems  to  be  evenly  divided  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  contest  and  fes¬ 
tival,  it  will  not  be  the  purpose  of  this 
column  to  discuss  this  phase,  but  rather 
to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
details  of  festival  organization  which 
may  be  of  value  to  those  readers  who 
arc  now  engaged  in  planning  this  facet 
of  their  year’s  activities. 

As  most  festivals  feature  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  a  guest  conductor,  it  is  wise 
to  set  the  festival  as  many  months  in 
advance  as  possible,  and  then  to  con¬ 
tact  the  conductor  as  early  as  is  feas¬ 
ible.  Those  conductors  most  in  demand 
find  their  guest  appearance  schedule 
filling  up  early  in  the  fall  season,  and 
frequently  have  no  more  winter  and 
spring  dates  left  oj^  after  the  Qirist- 
mas  Holidays. 

All  conductors  arc  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  school  budgets  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
firmly  established  fee  for  a  festival  con¬ 
ductor.  However,  one  should  avoid 
asking  a  conductor  to  state  his  fee, 
if  at  all  possible.  No  high  school  con¬ 
ductor  should  feel  any  embarrassment 
at  stating  precisely  what  he  is  prepared 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  remuneration. 
This  will  leave  the  guest  conductor 
free  to  accept  or  reject  the  invitation 
at  his  own  discretion.  Asking  him  to 
name  a  fee  smacks  too  much  of  calling 
for  bids.  Nearly  every  guest  conductor 
understands  the  financial  problems 
which  frequently  beset  the  small 
school,  and  will  be  willing  to  give  of 
his  time  and  services  for  a  smaller 
fee  to  those  schot^s  which  operate  on 


Sand  oil  quotliont  diroct  ta  Danlol 
L.  Martino,  Diroctor  Dapartmant  of 
Bands,  Drok#  Univanity,  Dot  AAoinot 
n,  Iowa. 


a  smaller  budget.  This  is  an  eminently 
fair  arrangement,  and  one  which  has 
existed  in  the  field  of  medicine  for 
many  years.  This  is,  naturally,  assum- 


NEW  BAND  PUBLICATIONS 

by  IwciaN  Cailliot 
CHORAIE  and  FUOUE  in  Eb,  J.  S.  Bach 
arr.  by  lucion  Cailliot 
Full  band  $4.00 — Symphonic  bond  $6.00 
ALOUETTE,  Faraphrato  for  Bond 
by  Lucian  Cailliot 

Full  bond  $4.50,  Symphonic  band  $7.00 
(Tho  orchottral  vortion  ^  tho  abovo  numbon 
it  in  proporotion.) 

-  Also  - 

DIVERTISEMENT,  clorinot  trio 
with  piano  occomponimont 
Lucion  Cailliot 
Rrico  $1.25 

Tho  abovo  numbort  oro  of  modium  difficulty. 
lUCIEN  CAIllin 

P.O.  1044,  Shormon  Oakt,  California 
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mg  that  the  honorarium  to  be  offered 
is  not 'so  low  as  to  be  unreasonable. 
U  should  be  remembered  that  the  guest 
conductor  must  leave  his  own  work, 
travel  to  the  site  of  the  festival,  and 
I  erhaps  use  extra  time  on  his  return  to 
make  up  missed  lessons,  etc.  All  details 
of  time  and  place  of  festival,  time 
available  for  rdiearsal  and  fee  to  be 
utfered  should  be  stated  in  the  first 
letter  of  invitation.  This  will  enable 
the  guest  conductor  to  make  a  prompt 
decision  as  to  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

As  regards  the  program  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  it  is  only  courteous  to  decide 
upon  the  numbers  in  consultation  with 
the  guest  who  is  going  to  conduct 
them.  The  difficulty  of  the  numbers  to 
be  performed  should  of  course  depend 
ujKMi  the  general  proficiency  of  the  fes¬ 
tival  ban^  It  is  always  preferable  that 
the  numbers  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  high  school  bandsmen  some  time 
before  the  date  of  the  festival.  In  this 
way  the  guest  conductor  is  not  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  problem  of  having  to  prepare  in 
one  day  (sometimes  even  in  one  re¬ 
hearsal)  numbers  which  the  students 
have  never  before  seen. 

Whenever  possible,  two  rehearsals 
should  be  arranged  for  the  day  of  the 
festival — one  in  the  morning  and  one 


in  the  afternoon.  Another  arrangement 
which  has  often  worked  out  most  satis¬ 
factorily,  is  the  use  of  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals  during  the  first  part  of  the 
day,  with  the  entire  band  coming  to¬ 
gether  after  the  major  difficulties  for 
individual  sections  have  been  worked 
out  in  sectional  rehearsal.  This  expe¬ 
dites  the  preparation  of  the  concert 
greatly.  Naturally,  a  plan  of  this  kind 
calls  for  the  utmost  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  conductors 
of  the  participating  schools.  However, 
unless  this  cooperation  is  forthcoming, 
no  group  of  schools  should  attempt  to 
organize  a  festival.  There  are  occasions, 
fortunately  rare,  when  the  high  school 
conductors  regard  the  day  of  the  festi¬ 
val  as  a  kind  of  holiday  for  themselves. 
This  is  not  fair  to  the  guest  conductor, 
and  should  not  occur.  The  individual 
conductors  can  be  of  great  help  by 
attending  all  rehearsals  and  by  watch¬ 
ing  for  difficulties  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  and  helping  iron  out  these  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise.  As  to  the  length 
of  the  actual  concert,  that  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  rehearsal 
time  which  will  be  available. 

Another  courtesy  to  the  guest  con¬ 
ductor  is  that  of  asking  him  to  suggest 
his  own  seating  arrangement.  Many 
conductors  have  "pet”  seating  plans, 
and  if  the  festival  band  is  seated  as 
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Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


the  conductor’s  own  band  is  seated,  the 
matter  of  cueing  is  greatly  simplified. 
This  seating  arrangement  should  be 
set  up  by  the  host  conductors,  and  the 
band  seated  prior  to  the  scheduled 
hour  of  the  first  rehearsal.  The  guest 
should  not  be  expiected  to  have  to  help 
arrange  chairs  or  to  do  the  actual  seat¬ 
ing  of  the  band. 

Above  have  been  listed  several  sug¬ 
gestions  which  will  help  insure  a 
smoothly  run  festival  which  will  leave 
guest  conductor,  host  conductors  and 
bandsmen  alike  with  the  feeling  that 
the  day  has  been  successful.  These 
ideas  have  been  the  result  of  many 
happy  experiences  of  successful  occa¬ 
sions  of  this  kind,  and  are  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  contribute  to  the  success 
of  many  like  events  in  the  future.  Any 
other  ideas  or  suggestions  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  of  band  festivals 
w'ould  be  greatly  welcomed. 

The  End 


bring  your  band  up-to-date,  with 

_  bright,  new  maneuvers  and 


Spark  that  "Fight  Team  Fight"  spirit  with  bril¬ 
liant  new  material.  Write  today  for  our  large, 
comprehensive  listing  of  stirring  marches  and 
fanfares  .  .  .  intricate  maneuvers  .  .  .  old 
favorites  and  brand  new  numbers. 


•  POPULAR  BAND  HITS  WITH 
HELD  FORMATIONS 

•  BAND  SHOW  MEDLEYS 

•  INDIVIDUAL  BAND  SHOWS 
WITH  FIELD  FORMATIONS 
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INFORMATION 
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by 
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Book  I 


OFFERING  the  teaching  con¬ 
cepts  and  practical  experience 
of  two  outstanding  music  educa¬ 
tors,  and  FEATURING: 

Two-part  ensemble  playing 
from  the  beginning  .  .  . 
Full-sounding  harmony  with 
the  smallest  instrumentation. 

Parts:  85c 

Conductor's  Manual:  $4.00 

Request  sample  trumpet 
or  clarinet  book. 

(Book  II  in  Preparation) 


Bourne, Inc. 

136  W.  52  St. 

New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Who  Said  Contests 
Were  Not  Important? 

(Continued  from  page  iO) 

so  doing  we  will  find  that  in  every 
case  the  damage  could  have  been 
avoided  or  greatly  reduced.  The  causes 
that  seem  most  noteworthy  are  out¬ 
growths  of  the  following  items  and 
will  be  discussed  in  the  order  as  indi- 
dicated:  1.  Facilities,  2.  Scheduling, 

3.  Policy,  4.  Adjudication,  5.  Criti¬ 
cisms.  6.  Ratings,  7.  Emergencies. 

Facilties  for  holding  contests  could, 
in  many  instances,  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  idea  often  held  by  those 
in  charge  is,  "Oh  well  that's  good 
enough.”  It  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  often  certain  buildings  and  rooms 
have  to  do,  but  a  word  of  explanation 
to  participating  schools  would  do  much 
to  alleviate  shock  and  a  feeling  of 
despair  that  is  frequently  disastrous  to 
contestants.  When  facilities  are  not 
good  and  are  known  to  be  poor  if 
the  participant  is  notified  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  he  can  be  spared  many  emotional 
disturbances  caused  by  being  thrown 
into  an  apparently  impossible  situation. 
Music  educators  associations  regardless 
of  echelon,  county,  state,  district,  re¬ 
gional  or  national,  should  insist  that 
contests  be  held  where  facilities  are 
the  most  adequate. 

Scheduling  creates  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems.  One  fact,  however,  should  never 
be  forgotten  and  that  is  that  schedul¬ 
ing  seemingly  the  worst  possible  from 
the  view  point  of  one  particular  school 
might  be  the  only  thing  possible  when 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  over  all  pic¬ 
ture.  Scheduling  sometimes  involves 
from  twenty  to  fifty  schools  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  participants.  All  music 
teachers  should  avail  themselves  of 
some  experience  in  scheduling.  This 
would  bring  con^plaints  down  to  a 
minimum.  Problems  arising  from 
scheduling  cannot  be  eliminated  alto¬ 
gether.  Thus,  the  problems  must  be 
dealt  with  when  they  arise  because 
they  will  be  there  as  sure  as  there  are 
going  to  be  contests.  Often  it  happens 
that  a  contestant  is  scheduled  to  appear 
in  a  solo  performance  and  a  group  per¬ 
formance  at  the  same  time  or  sched¬ 
uled  so  close  together  that  he  cannot 
make  both.  In  this  event  priority 
should  always  be  given  to  the  group. 
A  contestant  in  a  situation  of  this  kind 
should  avoid  excitement  and  haste  in 
going  from  one  event  to  another  re¬ 
gardless  of  schedule  time.  (This  could 
be  listed  as  cause  number  one  for  poor 
performances  on  the  part  of  well  pre¬ 
pared  performers.)  The  reason  for 
group  priority  is  that  group  events  are 
not  flexible  but  no  solo  event  is  so 
rigid  that  a  soloist  cannot  be  worked 
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This  naw  Easy  To  Ploy  Band  Folio  is  skill¬ 
fully  arranged  lor  the  young  progressive 
bond  by  Merle  J.  Isaac.  If  conloins  12 
especially  selected  ond  varied  composi- 
lions  including  Marches,  Popular-Standard 
Favorites  ond  familiar  Latin -American 
Tunes. 
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A  highlight  of  the  Conductor  Book  is  the 
8  line  condensed  score  which  shows  who! 
each  section  is  ploying,  large  eosy-ta- 
reod  notes  ore  used  throughout  and  each 
book  is  Quarto  Site. 
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Goofus 
Oye  Negro 
Undo  Mujer 
Peggy  O'Neil 
I’m  An  Old  Cowdiond 
Do  You  Ever  Think  Of  Me 
You  Were  Meant  For  Me 
Colonel  Parker  (March) 
Major  Beals  (March) 
China  Boy 
Ramona 

When  The  Moon  Comes 
Over  The  Mountain 
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Eoch  Book  75c 

Conductor  Score  (8  Line)  $2.50 
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it  if  he  could  not  make  his  ai^inted 
ti  ne  due  to  scheduling  dinculties. 

(  >{any  are  the  instances  when  schedule 
c  nflicts  might  not  actually  exist  be¬ 
cause  of  errors  in  recording,  typo- 
I  aphical  errors,  etc.  All  problems 
siiould  be  reported  as  soon  as  found 
b^-cause  the  contest  administration  is 
eager  to  have  all  events  proceed  as 
smoothly  as  possible  and  will  go  to 
great  lengths  to  make  necessary  cor¬ 
rections.)  Another  problem  possibility 
is  that  one  accompanist  might  be  sched¬ 
uled  to  accompany  two  or  three  differ¬ 
ent  solos  at  a  given  time.  The  music 
teacher  could  be  of  great  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  this  problem  from  arising.  Any 
school  entering  numerous  solos  should 
see  to  it  that  there  are  enough  accom¬ 
panists. 

There  should  be  a  definite  policy 
pertaining  to  every  conceivable  facet 
of  contest  operation.  Having  a  policy 
IS  the  responsibility  of  the  music  edu¬ 
cation  association  involved  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the 
policy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman 
of  that  particular  contest.  No  greater 


OmrAMDM  BAND  MUSK! 


Hermann-KIDDIE  BALLET 

Full  Band  10.00  Sym.  Band  15.00 

Osser-BEGUINE  FOR  BAND 

Full  Band  5.50  Sym.  Band  7.50 

Hermann-CLARINET  CAKE 

Full  Band  5.00  Sym.  Band  6.50 

Beebe-Paul-SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  MARCH 
Full  Band  2.75  Sym.  Band  3.50 

Gillis-UNCLE  WALT'S  WALTZ 

Full  Band  8.75  Sym.  Band  10.00 

Beebe-METROPOLITAN  SCENE 

Full  Band  5.00  Sym.  Band  6.50 

Gillis-THE  PLEASANT  YEARS" 

Full  Band  8.75  Sym.  Band  10.00 


r«cord«d  by  Th«  American  Symphonic  Bond  Of  Tho  Air — Docca  Album  DL*8157  or  ED>2257| 
ED-2258,  ED-2259 


good  could  be  done  contests  in  general 
than  a  policy  enforced.  A  poor  policy 
well  carried  out  is  far  better  than  a 
good  policy  poorly  executed.  Why  not 
have  lx>th  a  gex^  policy  and  strict 
adherence  to  it. 

Adjudication  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  competent.  All  adjudica¬ 
tors  should  be  regimented,  if  you 
please,  in  the  best  traditions  and  policy 
of  that  particular  contest.  The  judges 
should  know  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  the  contest  administrators  should 
make  it  their  business  to  know  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  judges.  This 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
adjudicator's  own  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  with  which  he  compares  that 
which  he  hears.  The  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  for  choosing  the  judges 
should  screen  their  lists  well.  There  is 
actually  no  excuse  for  having  an  in¬ 
competent  judge.  The  first  considera¬ 
tion  for  choosing  a  judge  should  be  his 
background  which  should  embrace  the 
music  educators  problems.  Second  but 
far  from  the  least  important  the  judge 
should  be  chosen  for  a  particular  field 
and  should  never  sit  in  adjudication  of 
events  not  within  that  field. 

Criticisms  can  mean  much  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  participants  and  should  be 
written  in  the  form  of  constructive 
suggestion.  Too  often  a  judge  will  be 
guilty  of  rank  sarcasm  or  of  saying 
nothing.  Sarcasm  is  the  mark  of  an  in¬ 
competent  judge  and  a  blank  adjudi¬ 
cators  sheet  surely  does  not  justify  any 
rating  that  might  be  given.  Many  times 
the  following  is  heard,  "I  don’t  mind 
getting  a  III  but  why  did  I  get  it?  The 
judge  gave  me  Ill’s  right  down  the 
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FOR  ANY  SIZE  BAND  ...  1 
ANY  STAGE  or  ARRANGEMENT  J 

Custom-built  to  fit  your  band.  Sturdy.  Safe.  ' 

Guaranteed.  Set  up  fast . . .  take  down  quickly 
. . .  store  compactly.  Also  combination  risers  and 
portable  stages  for  any  event  or  performance.  New 
1954-55  catalog  illustrates  many  types  of  risers, port¬ 
able  stages,  sousaphone  chairs,  variety  shows,  and  COMPACTLY 
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Wenger  ...  Top  name  in  risers! 
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FREE  layout  given 
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THIS  AMAZING  NEW 


AUDIO  and  VISUAL  TUNER 

Meets  Every  School  Budget 


Th«  Audio  ond  Visual  Tunor  it  a  procition  eloc- 
Ironic  pitch  analyzer,  designed  te  eliminate 
gueuwork  in  tuning  musical  instruments.  The 
audio  stage  produces  a  constant  A-440  and 
Bb-466.2  —  eliminating  the  need  of  tuning  bars 
or  forks.  The  visual  stage  is  on  added  meant  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  audio  comparison. 

THE  AUDIO  and  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE  AN¬ 
SWER  FOR  THE  TUNING-UP  PROBLEM  OF 
EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION.  HIGHLY 
BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING. 

STABLE — Factory  odjusted  to  maintain  « 

an  accurate  concert  A  ond  Bb  indefinitely  '' 
with  normal  handling.  | 

ADJUSTABLE — Equipped  with  individ-  s 

ual  adjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bb.  j 

COMPACT — Metal  cabinet  4Wx6"x8"  I 


RETAIL 


$40.50 


STABLE — Factory  odjusted  to  maintain  with  6'  cord  that  can  be  used  In  any  110 
on  accurate  concert  A  ond  Bb  indefinitely  outlet. 

with  normal  handling.  DURABLE — High  quality  component  as- 

ADJUSTABLE — Equipped  with  individ-  sures  long,  trouble-free  service, 
ual  adjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bb.  ACCURATE — Electronic  eye  will  detect 

COMPACT — Metal  cabinet  4*A"x6"x8''  the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC.  •  306  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

DUlittRuighed  Service  in  Music  Since  1872 
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Mr.  Bandmaster 

By  William  C.  Steerc 

A  stirring  quickstep  march.  Dedicated  to  Glenn  Cliff 
Bainum  and  the  A.B.A.  Full  Band,  $1.50. 

"Titus”  Overture 

Mozart,  arr.  by  R.  L.  Moehlmann 

Class  C  U>  B  bands.  Commemorates  Mozart  s  2()0th  anniversary  birth  date, 
January,  1956.  Full  band.  $6.00.  Symphonic  Band,  $9.00. 

Andante  from  Op.  8,  Violin  Concerto  (d  minor) 
by  Richard  Strauss,  arr.  by  Ben  Vitto 
Class  C.  Transcribed  in  f  minor.  Lyric,  melodious,  excellent  program  number. 

Condensed  scores  in  reduced  size  sent  free  on  receipt  of  request  from  bona  fide 
directors. 

H.  T.  FitzSimons  Company,  Inc. 

615  North  LaSalle  St.  Dept.  SM  Chicago  10,  III. 


BOX  8156  PORTLAND  7,  OREGON 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR.  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
Graduate;  M.M.  Degree.  Undergraduate;  B.M.  and  B.Sc.  Degrees. 

A  distinguished  music  school  offering  expert  instruction  with  artists  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  professional  studies  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Address  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M.,  Highland  Ave.  ft  Oak  St..  Cincinnati  (19),  Ohio 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
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line  but  not  one  word  did  he  write." 
This  is  something  that  could  be  elimi-  t 
nated  through  the  so  called  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  the  judges  which  is  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

The  rating  system  now  in  use  is 
truly  a  mark  of  achievement  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  contest  movement.  If  there 
is  to  he  a  contest  there  must  he  a 
graduation  of  awards.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  categorizes  participants  into  classes 
or  divisions  of  excellence.  Today,  for 
example,  an  event  might  have  three  I’s 
which  would  have  been  in  earlier  days 
the  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  event  and  no 
other  contestant  would  place.  How¬ 
ever,  a  rating  in  itself  is  worthless,  it 
must  be  considered  part  and  parcel 
with  the  critique.  Ratings  would  never 
be  considered  in  disfavor  if  they  were 
compatible  with  the  criticism  on  the 
rating  sheet.  Judges  and  contest  chair¬ 
men  hearken!!! 

Wherever  there  is  life  there  will 
be  emergencies  of  one  type  or  another. 
Surely  it  cannot  he  felt  that  contests 
are  had  because  something  unforeseen 
arises  to  plague  contestants  and  raise 
havoc  with  their  renditions.  Emergen¬ 
cies  are  life  and  they  must  be  met.  The 
most  frequent  emergencies  arise  from 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Such  emergencies  are  excellent 
teachers  and  should  help  to  avoid  such 
happenings  in  the  future.  Emergencies 
contingent  up>on  events  not  under  the 
control  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
happen  are  also  going  to  present  their 
ugly  heads.  When  that  is  the  case  such 
emergencies  should  be  met  with  the 
best  that  is  in  the  person.  To  illustrate, 
consider  an  emergency  that  once  arose 
as  it  was  witnessed  by  the  writer.  A 
young  flutist  was  playing  a  beautiful 
number  very  well.  There  happenend  to  • 
be  an  oscillating  fan  close  to  the  con¬ 
testant  and  every  time  the  fan  turned  ! 
toward  the  player  it  made  a  whiring  I 
sound  in  the  tone,  producing  a  very  * 
ugly  effect.  The  young  player  became 
more  and  more  ill  at  ease  but  kept  on  i 
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playing  and  the  playing  became  worse 
and  worse.  Had  the  person  stopped, 
turned  off  the  fan,  or  moved  to  an¬ 
other  spot  and  started  over,  things 
Aould  have  turned  out  well  but  she 
didn’t.  The  emergency  was  not  met  but 
the  writer  has  reason  to  know  that  that 
was  a  lesson  making  future  emer¬ 
gencies  of  a  similar  nature  easily  over¬ 
come.  Any  emergency  either  well  met 
or  hopelessly  bungled  makes  easier  the 
handling  of  emergencies  to  follow. 

So  much  for  the  pro  and  con.  If  we 
wish  to  be  unjust,  the  contest  can  be 
painted  to  be  a  hideous  monster.  If  we 
look  closer  and  actually  evaluate  what 
we  see  we  find  the  contest  a  thing  of 
value  from  which  much  can  be  gained. 
In  a  recent  trip  through  a  four-state 
area  the  writer  had  occasion  to  ask 
many  music  educators  just  what  they 
thought  of  contests.  To  a  man  each 
answered  that  there  were  things  they 
didn’t  like  about  them  but  the  good  to 
be  derived  so  far  overshadowed  the 
bad  that  definitely  contests  were  im¬ 
portant  and  should  by  all  means  be 
continued.  "Now  just  who  said  con¬ 
tests  were  not  important 
'The  End 


Mountain  Lake  Imperial 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

our  instrumental  music  department. 
We  deeply  regret  their  graduation  this 
year,  but  as  they  are  making  plans  to 
attend  music  college,  we  sincerely  wish 
them  the  very  best  success.  We  pre¬ 
dict  a  very  wonderful  future  ahead  for 
the  boys.  Their  leadership,  scholastic 
standings  and  personalities  are  of  the 
finest.  Larry  Franz,  French  horn,  was 
chosen  as  our  outstanding  musician 
and  will  receive  the  Arion  Award  for 
1955  in  the  Mountain  Lake  High 
School”. 

By  the  way  their  names  are  David 
Tweet,  Larry  Franz,  Donald  Eitzen, 
Ivan  Harder. 

Wow!  They  sure  sound  good  to  me. 
How  about  you  teen-agers?  I  bet  every¬ 
one  of  you  have  some  outstanding  mus- 
sicians  in  your  band.  Let's  hear  about 
them. 

Best  of  luck  to  the  Imperial  Brass 
Quartette  and  their  future  project ..J.L. 


Grants  To  Study 

(Continued  from  page  i7 ) 

duration  in  music  aesthetics,  composi¬ 
tion  and  orchestral  conducting  and  will 
be  allowed  to  assist  at  rehearsals  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony. 

Dorati  will  interview  applicants  by 
appointment  in  Minneapolis  next  fall. 


NEW  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLES 


MARCH  and  CHORALE— Robert  M.  Dillon— ME . $1.50* 

Four  Bb  Cornets  or  Three  Bb  Cornets  and  Trombone. 

SEVEN  PIECES— Howard  Hovey— ME . 75t 

Flute,  Oboe  and  Clarinet. 

SONATINA — Alexander  Tcherepnin — MD .  1.75 

Two  (or  Three)  Timpani  and  Piano. 

SIX  CEREMONIAL  FANFARES — Arthur  Benjamin  and  Trevor  Duncan — D .  1.50 

1.  For  a  State  Occasion.  2.  For  a  Brilliant  Occasion.  3.  For  a  Gala  Occasion. 
4.  Royal  Conunand.  S.  Imperial  Solemnity.  6.  Chivalry. 

Eb  Comet.  Three  (or  Four)  Trumpets.  Three  Trombones  and  Timpani. 

SONG  OF  SUMMER— Sol  B.  Cohan— ME .  1.25* 

Flute  Quartet 

TWO  OF  A  KIND— Gordon  Lewin— MD . 60t 

Clarinet  Duet 


iprice  is  ior  ono  copy,  score  form. 

*price  includes  full  score  and  parts. 

New  catalog  of  INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS  AND  ENSEMBLES  now  avaUable  from 
Department  317 
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FOLDING  STANDS 


EFFECT  BEHER  DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE,  PERFORMANCE 
and  DIRECTOR  CONTROL 

“U"  shaped,  multi-level  band  stands  al¬ 
low  unobstructed  vision  of  musicians,  di¬ 
rector  and  audience.  Group  performances 
“show  better"  and  hove  more  “Audience 
Appeal."  Bond  stands  ore  composed  of 
easy  to  handle  units  with  strong  4'  x  8' 
Fir  plywood  tops  and  rigid  tubular  steel 
folding  legs,  available  in  1,  2,  3  or  4 
elevations  in  heights  of  8",  16",  24"  and 
32".  Complete  bond  stand  shown  stores 
in  0  space  only  4'  x  8'  x  6'  high. 

IVrife  for  detailed  information 

MIYCHILL  MFO.  CO. 

27S4  S.  34th  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


if  QUICK  SET-UP  or  REMOVAL 
if  STRONG,  RIGID,  SAFE 
if  LEGS  FOLD  UNDER  FOR 
STORAGE  IN  SMALL  SPACE 
if  SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 
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2  The  Band  Book  j 

2  You’ve  Been  Asking  For!  | 


j4vuiH^ed  ^ 


JOHN  WARRINGTON 

Here,  within  the  covert  of  one 
bond  book,  ore  fifteen  world-fomout  pop¬ 
ular  ttondordt  troniformed  by  the  arrang¬ 
ing  wizardry  of  John  Warrington  into 
bright  and  highly  spirited  marches. 

‘-MARCHING  IN  SWINGTIME"  will 
prove  to  be  o  stimulating  and  thrilling 
experience  for  the  young  bondsman  and 
directors  will  find  it  different  ond  wel¬ 
come  programming  for  oil  occasions. 

DIANE 
SHOULD  I 
I  NEVER  KNEW 
TOOT,  TOOT,  TOOTSIE! 
WHEN  YOU  WORE  A  TULIP 
ALL  I  DO  IS  DREAM  OF  YOU 
FIVE  FOOT  TWO,  EYES  OF  BLUE 
NO!  NO!  A  THOUSAND  TIMES  NO! 
WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  SWING 
DO  YOU  EVER  THINK  OF  ME 
GOOD  NIGHT  SWEETHEART 
I’M  SITTING  ON  TOP 
OF  THE  WORLD 
LINGER  AWHILE 
CHINA  BOY 
MAYBE 
• 

Full  Instrumentation  Available 
Each  Part  50c 

Conductor  (Octavo  Slie)  $1.00 

Send  lor  lb  Clorinet  or  lb  Cornet  Port 


THE  BIG 

3 

MUSIC 

CORPORATION 

Soles  A  gen  1 

fo 

r  Bobbin 

s  Music  Corporotion 

Leo  Feist,  1 

nc  . 

•  Millet 

’  Music  Corporotion 

799  Seventh 

Av 

enye  • 

New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Hello,  Brass  Friends!  Along  with 
the  rest  of  the  50,000  boys  and  girls, 
parents  and  others,  from  coast  to  coast, 
who  read  THE  school  musician,  it’s 
good  to  be  back  with  you  again  as 
columnist  for  1955-56.  This  is  my 
ninth  year  of  pleasant  associations  with 
you  through  my  column  and  through 
correspondence  with  you  concerning 
brass  instrument  problems.  It  has 
been  a  joy  and  inspiration  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  remember. 

Hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  and 
rohtable  vacation.  I  have  been  very 
usy  most  of  the  summer  recruiting 
and  teaching  new  beginning  bandsmen, 
as  well  as  training  advanced  players  in 
like  instrument  groups.  I  have  spent 
much  time  testing  beginning  band 
prospects  by  giving  them  rhythm  tests, 
ear  tests  and  adaptability  tests  after 
playing  each  instrument  for  them  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  way  of  recordings  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  various  charact¬ 
eristic  tone  qualities  of  each  instru¬ 
ment.  I  gave  each  beginner  one 
months  instructions  in  like  instrument 
class  lessons  on  the  important  funda¬ 
mentals  for  correct  foundation,  after 
lining  him  up  on  the  instrument  he  is 
best  suited  for. 

Have  you  had  an  expert  repairman 
check  over  your  brass  instrument  to  see 
if  it  is  in  top  playing  condition?  If 
not,  it  would  be  well  to  do  it  now. 
Many  things  can  be  done  by  you  to  put 
your  instrument  in'  better  playing  con¬ 
dition. 

First,  chc'ck  the  cork  in  the  water 
key  of  your  trombone,  cornet,  baritone 
or  bass  and  see  if  it  is  air  tight.  Test 
the  crook  where  the  water  key  is  by 
closing  one  end  of  the  tubing  and  blow¬ 
ing  the  breath  in  the  other  end  to  see 
if  the  cork  leaks.  The  smallest  leak 
will  make  playing  response  difficult. 
If  a  repairman  is  not  handy  for  such 
a  small,  but  important  task,  simply 
purchase  a  small  cork  from  the  corner 
drug  store  or  ten  cent  store  and  use  a 
single  edge  razor  blade  or  sharp  knife 
to  cut  the  cork  down  to  the  right  thick¬ 
ness  and  shape  to  fit  the  water  key. 
Use  a  little  glue  or  ordinary  household 
cement  to  glue  it  in. 

Then  check  the  valves,  if  you  play  a 
valve  instrument,  to  see  if  the  valves 
work  freely  and  easily;  if  they  don’t. 


S«nd  all  quaitioni  diract  to  B.  H.  Walkor, 
Director  of  Music,  Gaffnoy  High  School, 
Goffnoy,  South  Carolina. 


they  are  probably  corroded  or  covered 
with  a  dirty,  gummy  film.  Remove  the 
pistons  and  wash  them  and  the  inside 
of  the  casings  with  castile  or  ivory  soap 
and  warm  water.  Polish  the  valve  with 
good  grade  instrument  polish  or  glass 
wax  to  remove  any  tarnished  or  rusty 
spots  on  the  valve  piston.  Then  swab 
the  inside  of  the  casing  with  clean 


brllrr  band  iNHlriim«*nl«t  itinrst  111112 


No  finer  Bond  Instruments  are 
mode.  For  design,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer. 
Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with 
YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus-. 
ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to: 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  inc 

10S  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


DALBEY’S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

Bor  Trombon* 
or  VelvM 
With  Dropper 

e 

Tewr  Motfe  Oeoler 
Will  Supply  You 
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Saptambar,  1955 


( heesedoth,  using  the  swab  which 
canie  with  the  instrument  or  a  weighted 
::ring.  Clean  and  replace  one  valve  at 
a  time  to  prevent  getting  the  pistons 
i.iterchangra  which,  in  most  cases,  will 
stop  the  playing  response  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  Oil  the  pistons  with  a  good 
grade  valve  oil  and  replace  them  to 
test  their  action. 

Next,  thoroughly  clean  inside  tub¬ 
ing  by  dissolving  some  castile  soap  in 
warm  water  and  pouring  this  into  the 
bell.  Work  the  valves  so  the  solution 
will  pass  through  the  valve  slides.  This 
will  loosen  corrosion  and  dirt  which 
may  have  blown  into  the  instrument. 
Then  rinse  the  instrument  in  cold 
water  by  pouring  it  in  the  bell  or  using 
a  hose  pipe.  Flexible  cleaning  brushes 
may  be  purchased  from  Vincent  Bach 
Corporation,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 
These  brushes  pass  through  all  crooks 
and  piston  linings  and  are  made  in 
two  sizes  for  cornet  and  trombone.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  accumulations, 
such  as  loose  food  particles  and  other 
sediments,  may  collect  in  the  inside 
tubing  in  a  few  months  time.  These 
not  only  mar  the  intonation  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  but  greatly  retard  the  play¬ 
ing  response  by  making  it  blow  stuffy. 
The  mouthpiece  may  be  cleaned  with 
a  mouthpiece  brush  or  ordinary  pipe 
cleaner. 


Next,  the  tuning  slide  should  be 
cleaned  and  lubricated.  To  remove 
them,  if  they  happen  to  be  stuck,  don’t 
use  strong-arm  methods  of  force  to 
get  them  loose,  but  put  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  handkerchief  through  the  slide 
crook  and  pull  straight  in  the  right 
direction  with  a  quick  jerk.  If  this 
doesn’t  loosen  it,  try  some  kerosene 
on  the  slide  and  let  it  stand  overnight 
and  then  try  it  again.  A  few  taps  with 
a  wooden  mallet  and  another  pull  with 
a  handkerchief  should  move  it.  If  not, 
take  it  to  an  experienced  repairman. 
Once  the  slides  are  removed,  clean  off 
all  corrosion  with  gasoline  or  metal 
polish,  wash  the  inside  of  the  crooks 
with  soap  and  warm  water.  Use  flexi¬ 
ble  cleaning  brush  as  used  for  tubing 
and  fill  half  full  of  water  and  shake 
briskly.  Mutton  tallow,  vaseline  or 
cork  grease  should  be  put  on  the  tun¬ 
ing  slides  before  putting  them  back 
in  the  instrument.  This  will  prevent 
msting,  make  them  work  freely  and 
prevent  excessive  wear. 

Now  polish  the  outside  of  the  in¬ 
strument  with  glass  wax  or  other  good 
grade  instrument  polish.  Avoid  using 
cleaners  with  alcohol  in  them  or  abras¬ 
ives  as  these  will  remove  the  lacquer. 

The  same  instructions  concerning 
cleaning,  polishing,  oiling,  recorking 
and  care  of  valve  instruments  applies 


to  care  of  the  trombone  and  its  slides. 
After  cleaning  the  tubing,  same  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  valve  instruments,  the  in¬ 
side  stockings  of  the  trombone  slide 
should  be  cleaned  with  warm  water 
and  soap  and  wiped  with  a  dry,  clean 
cloth.  Unless  the  inside  slides  are 
chromium  or  of  brightly  burnished 
finish,  it  may  be  corroded  and,  if  so, 
it  needs  polishing  with  glass  wax  or 
metal  polish  until  bright  and  clean. 
Clean  the  inside  of  the  outer  slide  with 
a  small  piece  of  strong  cheesecloth 
about  five  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide 
threaded  through  a  piston  cleaner 
which  comes  with  the  trombone.  Then 
fill  the  outer  slide  with  warm,  soapy 
water  and  work  the  slide  until  both 
outer  and  inner  slides  are  thoroughly 
rinsed,  then  remove  the  inside  slide 
and  hold  the  outer  slide  with  thumb 
and  palm  of  hand,  shake  briskly  up 
and  down  so  as  to  thoroughly  wash 
the  inside  to  free  it  from  thick,  greasy 
skim  which  forms  from  oil  and  dust 
particles.  Since  the  clearance  between 
inner  and  outer  slide  is  only  about  the 
width  of  two  human  hairs  laying  side 
by  side,  even  a  thin  skim  of  foreign 
matter  and  oil  will  mar  the  action  if 
it  isn’t  thoroughly  cleaned.  After  clean¬ 
ing  slides,  use  good  grade  valve  oil, 
if  the  slides  are  new,  and  slide  oil  if 
the  slide  is  older  and  more  worn,  and 
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Bandmasters  and  Musicians 
all  agree  . . . 


•  .  .  when  you  want 
the  world's  finest 

CORNETS 

TRUMPETS 

TROMBONES 

For  only  Blessing— tetth  almost  50  years  of  exclusive 
specialization  in  the  fashioning  of  brass  instruments— 
assures  every  instrument  to  be  a  work  of  distinction 
in  beauty,  in  precision,  in  tone,  in  superlative  year- 
after-year  performance.  You’ll  agree,  too,  once  you 
have  tried  a  Blessing  at  your  music  dealer’s!  Or  write 
today  for  latest  catalog  and  prices.  Address  Dept.  S9. 

Fashioned  by  hand  since  1906 

E.  K.  BLESSING  CO.,  INC. 

Elkhart  39,  Indiana 
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after  using  slide  long  enough  to  work 
the  oil  in  thoroughly  clean,  clear  water 
may  be  sprayed  on  the  inside  stockings 
over  the  oil  him  with  a  perfume  ato¬ 
mizer  to  secure  extremely  fast,  smooth 
action. 

Care  of  the  French  horn  is  very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  other 
valve  instruments  but  with  this  instru¬ 
ment  it  is  doubly  important  to  keep 
the  tubing  inside  free  from  foreign 
matter  since  the  tubing  is  so  small  and 
so  long.  The  bearings  of  the  valves, 
as  well  as  the  rocker  arm  of  the  valve 
keys,  should  be  thoroughly  oiled  every 
two  or  three  months.  This  can  be  done 


on  most  types  of  rotary  valves  without 
disassembling  the  entire  valve.  A  little 
oil  also  on  the  spring  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  rusting  and  corroding. 
Use  key  oil  (valve  oil  will  suffice).  Ex¬ 
treme  care  must  be  taken  with  the  tun¬ 
ing  slides  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  greased  to  prevent  their 
warping  since  there  is  no  water  key  on 
the  French  horn  the  slide  must  be  re¬ 
moved  each  time  moisture  collects. 

HUNGARIAN  MELODIES,  con¬ 
cert  fantasie,  by  Vincent  Bach,  publish¬ 
ed  by  Vincent  Bach  Corporation, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York.  A  very 
brilliant  and  effective  solo  for  cornet. 


■ST  The  OMAUta- 

rz 

and 

ELKHORN 

.  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


The  Getzen  Line  The  Elkhorn  Line 

*  Corn*t,  ^  Clorin*t.  * 

★  Trumpeti  ^ 

★  Piccolos 

if  Saxophones 


'A'  Trombones 
Baritones 
★  French  Horns 


A  French  Horns 
Piccolos  Alto  Horns 

Clarinets  ^  Baritone  Horns  J 

'A  Alto  Saxophones  'A  Basses 
'A  Tenor  Saxophones 


Oboes— Alto  and  Bass  Clarinets— English  Horns— Bassoons 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER . . . 
or  Write  us 
for  FREE  Catalogs 


STUDENTS  . . 
BANDMASTERS  . . 

An  Astounding 

625°o  INCREASE 

in  Sales  in  the 
Last  Few  Years! 

Good  bond  instruments  at  lo' 


429-431  E.  GENEVA  STREET 
ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


trumpet  or  baritone,  written  in  Hun-  I  ] 
garian  csardas  style.  Displays  consid-  ■ 
erable  technique,  high  ana  low  register  I 
notes,  artistic  phrasing  and  expressive  | 
style.  Published  with  piano  accompan¬ 
iment  and  with  full  band  or  orchestra 
accompaniment,  range  from  low  F 
sharp  to  high  C  above  the  staff.  Con¬ 
tains  brilliant  cadenza,  moderato  move-  | 
ment  and  several  faster  nwvements. 

SCENE  HONGROISE  (CSAR-  L 
DAS)  by  Vincent  Bach,  published  by  I 
Vincent  Bach  Corporation,  as  a  solo  | 
for  cornet,  trumprt  or  baritone  with 
piano  or  band  accompaniment.  Tech¬ 
nically  not  too  difficult.  Some  nice  leg-  _ 
ato  passages,  most  sections  may  be  I 
played  by  single  tonguing,  written  in  F 
lively  Hungarian  style.  ■ 

See  you  in  October.  p 

The  End  ' 


1955  Music  Industry 
Trade  Show  Breaks  All  i 
Previous  Records  ' 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

indicated  most  of  them  were  satisfied 
with  dealer  interest  and  the  volume  of 
business  they  did.  He  noted  an  ab-  ^ 
sence  of  minor  complaints,  which  he  ; 
attributes  in  part  to  the  generally  favor-  ' 
able  business  conditions,  and  in  part  :  1 
to  cooler  weather  in  Chicago  and  the  j;-' 
installation  of  air  conditioning  in  the  K 
exhibit  hall. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  board  ; 
of  directors,  at  which  Earl  Campbell  a 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  reelected  * 
president  of  the  National  Association  ^ 
of  Music  Merchants,  the  board  approv-  n 
ed  three  regional  conferences  during  n 
the  coming  year.  jg 

The  first  will  be  the  Northwestern  F, 
Regional  Conference,  sponsored  joint-  t  ! 
ly  with  the  Northern  California  Music 
Trades  Association,  at  the  Hotel  Mark 
Hopkins  in  San  Francisco,  February 
13  and  14,  1956.  This  will  be  follow-  ^ 
ed  by  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  j 
NAMM  board  on  February  15  and  H 

The  Southeastern  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlanta  was  approved  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  and  28  at  the  Dinkler-Plaza. 
Date  and  place  remain  to  be  set  for  a 
Southwestern  Regional  Conference  in 
April,  1956,  jointly  sponsored  with 
the  Oklahoma  Music  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  board  also  approved  a  project 
for  gathering  industry  statistics  on 
sales  and  production  of  all  musical  in¬ 
struments.  This  continuing  study  will 
be  conducted  in  conjunction  with^ 
Northwestern  University  School  of|i 
Commerce  and  Business  Administra-" 
tion.  i 

Soptombor,  1935  £ 
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thrilling  Trumpets? 

.(Continued  from  page  31) 

.'inportant  quality:  IT  WEARS  WELL! 

Look  at  "ease  of  production.”  You 
A'ill  play  more  floridly,  more  liquid- 
iike  on  the  comet  and  with  less  effort. 
Your  beginners  will  find  the  comet 
easier  to  play  than  the  trumpet — easier 
to  hold. 

"Song-like  quality.”  We  sometimes 
make  light  of  singers  and  their  short¬ 
comings.  Yet,  for  a  long  time,  one  of 
the  standards  for  enjoyable  music  of 
all  types — has  been:  song-like  quality. 
It  seems  to  me  the  cornet  is  superior  in 
this  department. 

There’s  "conservative  beauty.”  We 
all  like  an  occasional  splash  of  color  in 
music  which  the  trumpet  can  deftly 
supply.  Yet,  over  a  long  period  of  time 
the  more  gentle  and  conservative  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  cornet  can  give  us  much 
happiness. 

You  enjoy  unusual  musical  experi¬ 
ences.?  One  Christmas,  a  few  years 
back,  1  had  one.  1  walked  out  of  a  dime 
store  one  night  to  hear  a  Christmas 
carol  being  played  on  a  brass  instm- 
ment.  It  was  being  played  musically, 
also.  Looking  through  the  glob  of 
bodies  I  saw  a  demure  but  pretty  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  girl  with  a  cornet.  The  tone 
was  alluring,  the  quality  superb.  She 


walked  slowly  along  the  busy,  lighted 
street — playing  with  a  sincerity  that 
was  appealing.  I  was  so  charmed  that 
I  stayra  in  her  vicinity  for  some  time — 
that  chilly  Saturday  night.  It  seemed  a 
long  time  since  I  had  been  touched  so 
deeply  with  such  a  minimum  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  "PAGEANTRY.” 

NOW — could  the  lass  from  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  ranks  have  touched  the 
people  on  the  street  that  night  with  a 
trumpet — as  well  as  she  did  with  the 
silver-voiced  cornet? 

"Jones,”  a  director  friend  of  mine 
said  recently,  "I’ve  got  this  cornet  and 
trumpet  feud  analyzed.” 

"How’s  that?” 

He  laid  his  baton  down.  "If  you 
want  a  melody  or  sensational  brass  for 
orchestra,  use  the  trumpet.  If  you  want 
a  sweet  melody-singer  for  your  band; 
if  you  like  MUSIC  more  than  percus¬ 
sion;  if  you  want  an  instrument  that 
will  give  your  bandsters  and  your  band- 
tuned  ears  a  treat — through  'thick  and 
thin,’  fad  and  whim — stay  with  your 
little  cornet.” 

Our  band?  Cornets  or  trumpets? 
Well,  we’ve  started  all  beginners  the 
last  few  years  on  cornets.  (Very  few 
if  any  of  our  band  have  played  as  long 
as  three  years.)  We  have,  however, 
one  veteran  brass  player.  He’s  excep¬ 
tional.  A  dandy  worker.  A  real  band 
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This  Gaffney  High  School  cornet  trio 
received  top  rating  of  Superior,  marked 
with  I  plus,  in  the  South  Carolina  State 
Music  Festival  held  at  Winthrop  College. 
It  was  judged  by  the  famous  cornetist 
and  bandmoster.  Dr.  Frank  Simon.  His 
remarks  on  the  adjudication  sheet  were 
as  follows;  "Fine  tone  quality — blending 
excellent — fine  style,  taste,  musicianship. 
You  show  excellent  training — it's  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  hear  cornets  with  rer'  .ornet 
tone.  Very  good  staccato.  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  an  excellent  performance." 
These  boys  played  "Soloette"  by  Brie- 
gel.  They  are  (left  to  right)  Basil  Skin¬ 
ner,  Jimmy  Messer  and  Marion  Camp. 


citizen.  One  of  those  you  read  about. 
Hope  for.  Admire.  I  didn’t  start  him 
nor  did  I  get  his  instrument.  I’m  tom 
— almost  daily — between  loyalty  and 
irritation  and  chagrin  for  there  he  sits 
in  first  chair.  With  his  tmmpet. 

The  End 
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Just  off  the  press  . . .  packed  with  all  that’s  new  and  better  in  band  instruments, 
presented  in  color  znA  with  prices  clearly  displayed!  Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy 
of  this  all-ntw  44-page  CONN  general  catalog.  CONN  alone  offers  a  complete, 
fully  guaranteed  line  of  high  quality  band  instruments. 

You'll  find  full,  dmteriptivm  information  about . .  i 


new  Connstellation  Cornet 

(THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  BAND  INSTRUMENT  PRODUCED  EXCLUSIVELY 
THROUGH  RESEARCH) 


new  Conn  Director  Line 

(IDEAL  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  STUDENT) 


High-Styled  Cases 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  C  G.  Conn.  Ltd. 
942  CONN  BUILDING,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
Send  NEW  1955-’56  CONN  CATALOG  free,  without  obligation. 
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THE  DRUMS  USED 
BY  SCHOOLS  THAT  BUY 
THE  BEST  EQUIPMENT 
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BAND  •  CONCERT  •  PARADE 

Gretsch  drums  are  widely  praised  for  their 
smart  appearance,  sturdiness,  and  "duit 
great  Gretsch  sound.”  The  Gretsch 
“Perfect  Round”  drum  shell  of  molded 
plywood  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  die 
drum.  Drums  are  chrome  plated,  at  no 
extra  cost,  for  lasting  brilliance  and  easy 
upkeep.  They  represent  true  economy. 

SPECTMUUU)  FOR  MARCHINe  BANDS  -a  big, 
complete  Gretsch  drum  section  offers  tre* 
mendous  display  value,  excitement  for  eye 
and  ear.  Consider  it  for  next  semesterl 


New! 


Your  school 
colors  available  in  solid 
lacquer  colors  or  the 
vibrant  new  finish  — 

GRETSCH  NITRON. 


—  SEND  FOR  FREE  NEW  CATALOO  • 
Th«  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co.  SM-9S5 
60  Breedway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y 

Please  send  new  Gretsch  drum  catalog  to: 
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Address.. 

Cty _ _ 

Stale. _ 
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AVAHABLE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Phil  Grant  Consultation  Service 
on  oil  percussion  problems.  Your 
questions  are  welcomed  I 


FRED.  GRETSCH 

Fine  Musical  Instruments  Since  1883 


The  Editor  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  takes  great  pride  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  Percussion  Clinical 
Writer,  Mr.  Robert  Clark.  Mr.  Clark 
is  now  Principal  Percussionist  of  the 
famous  Leonard  Smith  Band  of  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan.  Clark  is  also  a  success¬ 
ful  High  School  Band  Director,  hav¬ 
ing  trained  several  bands  in  and  around 
Detroit.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Joliet  Grade  School  and  High  School 
Bands.  He  received  his  Bachelor  and 
Masters  Degree  in  Music  at  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  Michigan.  We 
know  that  his  columns  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  to  the  thousands  of 
percussionists  both  student  and  adult. 
We  wish  to  encourage  you  to  write  to 
Mr.  Clark  concerning  your  percussion 
problems. 

The  Editor  wishes  at  this  time  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  heartiest  thanks  to  Dr.  John 
Paul  Jones  who  has  written  the  per¬ 
cussion  column  for  the  past  few  years. 
His  writings  have  inspired  thousands 
to  become  finer  percussionists.  We  are 
happy  that  Dr.  Jones  will  be  writing 
some  full  length  feature  articles  for 
publication  in  the  future. . . .  Forrest  L. 
McAllister,  Editor  and  Publisher,  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Let's  Get  Acquainted 

Hi  friends.  Summer  is  over  so  let’s 
get  right  to  the  point  and  talk  about 
that  which  is  important  to  all  of  us, 
how  to  prepare  for  the  fast  and  furious 
year  of  activity  that  lies  before  us. 

It  has  been  a  good  summer.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  musical  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  during  the  summer 
season.  Did  you  get  out  to  the  parks 
and  listen  to  the  many  fine  summer 
bands,  symphony  orchestras,  or  sum¬ 
mer  operatic  productions  which  are 
presented  in  many  cities  all  over  this 
great  nation  of  ours?  Many  of  these 
excellent  musical  events  are  presented 
free,  so  how  could  you  lose?  Did  you 
get  a  good  look  at  the  techniques  of 
the  many  fine  professional  percussion¬ 
ists  who  have  performed  with  these 
many  capable  ensembles?  If  you  did, 
perhaps  you  were  impressed  with  casual 
efficiency  of  these  performers.  Perhaps 
you  were  one  of  the  lucky  ones  able  to 
attend  one  of  the  many  fine  music 
camps  scattered  about  the  country.  Be¬ 
sides  the  numerous  camps,  many  of  the 


Send  ell  questions  direct  to  Robert 
Clerk,  R  3B3,  AAoybury  Sen.,  North- 
ville,  Michigan. 


universities  and  colleges  have  begun 
on  the  campus  music  programs  invit¬ 
ing  the  participation  of  high  school 
students  interested  in  advance  training 
in  instrumental  music.  If  you  partic¬ 
ipated  in  one  of  these  programs,  you 
will  return  to  your  school  this  fall  with 
new  enthusiasm  bom  of  your  new¬ 
found  ideas  and  improved  te^nique. 

Let’s  face  it.  Some  of  you  were  un¬ 
able  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  attending 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  sessions. 
Possibly,  because  your  band  may  not 
have  had  a  summer  session  of  its  own, 
or  possibly  because  of  your  own  lack 
of  interest,  you  may  have  tossed  your 
sticks  and  practice  pad  into  the  comer 
to  collect  dust  during  the  vacation 
period.  This  was  a  mistake  and  now 
you  are  beginning  to  sense  it.  After 
a  week  of  school  you  discover  that 
all  it  not  well  and  that  smooth  tech¬ 
nique  that  you  so  painstakingly  de¬ 
veloped  last  year  isn’t  functioning  with  I 
accustomed  fluency.  What  to  do?  Tht  j 
director  is  breathing  right  down  your 
neck  and  the  tempo  is  lagging  with 
painful  regularity.  Needless  to  say,  you 
can’t  make  up  those  weeks  lost,  but 
with  a  little  method  to  our  madness, 
we  can  get  back  in  shape  with  a  mini- 


DRUM  RUDIMENTS 
WIN  CONTESTS 

Learn  to  play  the  essential  drum  rudiments  | 
the  modem  way.  by  vistial  education. 

HASKELL  W.  HARR 
follows  the  text  of  his  Drum  Method  No.  3 
to  demonstrate  and  explain  the  rudiments, 
on  a  12  inch,  3i}i  rpm  long  play  micro- 1 
groove  record. 

With  its  explanation,  illuttration  and  narra¬ 
tion,  which  personalises  the  record,  the 
recording  makes  an  ideal  combination  with 
the  book  as  a  help  to  both  teacher  and 
student.  Highly  recommended  for  study  and 
inspiration. 

PRICE  tS.9S  In  the  U.8.A.,B4.2S  in  Canada 
A  copy  of  Drum  Method  No.  2  given  free 
with  each  record. 

Order  today  from 
HASKELL  W.  HARR 
645  Union  Avenue  Chicago  Heights,  UL  I 
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m  m  of  pain.  The  first  step  is  to  get 
back  into  that  daily  practice  routine  and 
quick— at  least  a  huf  hour  a  day. 

What  should  one  practice?  No  hard 
and  fast  mles  on  this,  but  suppose  I 
describe  the  type  of  routine  I  might 
follow  if  I  found  myself  in  a  similar 
situation.  First  of  all,  you  realize  that 
those  tired  old  muscles  won’t  take 
much  punishment  at  first,  so  let’s  take 
it  slow.  Fundamentals,  friends!  Basic 
things  come  first  and  in  a  sense  you  are 
starting  all  over  again.  Let’s  start  with 
the  long  roll,  allowing  the  sticks  to 
bounce  easily,  and  very  slowly  increas¬ 
ing  the  spe^.  After  the  muscles  be¬ 
come  more  supple,  try  a  series  of  flams 
but  this  time  set  a  tempo  of  about 
120=.  Play  them  alternately  in  quarter 
notes  and  then  eighth  notes.  Now  try 
a  series  of  five  stroke  rolls  at  a  moderate 
tempo.  Be  sure  that  you  alternate  be¬ 
tween  right  and  left  hand  fives.  Take 
a  breather  for  a  few  moments,  and  try 
single  paradiddles  again  at  a  set  tempo. 
Play  them  loosely  in  a  relaxed  manner 
paying  particular  attention  to  even 
spacing  of  the  double  right  and  left 
hand  strokes  at  the  end  of  each  group¬ 
ing.  The  muscles  in  the  hands  and 
arms  may  rebel  after  the  long  summer 
lay  off,  but  keep  plugging.  Use  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  practice  period  for 
brushing  up  on  the  street  beats  that 
you  will  be  using  this  fall  and  start 
memorizing  the  marches  that  your  band 
will  be  using  for  its  standard  street 
series  this  year.  As  your  technique 
comes  back,  begin  perfecting  the  more 
advanced  rudiments  which  you  may  or 
may  not  have  studied  in  the  past. 

So  much  for  sticks  and  pad.  You 
and  thousands  of  other  school  band 
drummers  have  an  important  role  to 
fulfill  during  the  long  football  season 
that  lies  before  you.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  certain  that  all  marching  equip 
ment  is  complete  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Wash  all  your  white  slings  and 
^  be  sure  that  they  are  kept  glistening 
'.J:  during  the  entire  season,— definitely 
-*  adds  class  to  the  section  when  all  the 
equipment  sparkles — get  all  the  cym- 
bals  shined  up,  too — ^your  local  drum 
I  shop  has  a  polish  that  will  do  the  job 
and  by  the  way,  a  highly  polished 
cymbal  has  a  much  more  brilliant  tone. 
How  about  starting  out  the  year  with 
a  new  pair  of  matched  drum  stidcs. 
There  are  those  of  you  who  will  expect 
to  get  results  from  a  battered  pair 
of  strays  picked  up  in  the  equipment 
cabinet.  It  won’t  work  and  besides  an 
old  stick  is  liable  to  break  and  in  turn 
puncture  the  batter  head  of  your  drum. 

And  speaking  of  heads,  let’s  check 
over  all  the  heads  on  the  drums  that 
you  will  be  using.  It’s  better  to  be 
sure  now  than  be  embarrassed  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  half-time  show.  Re- 
niember  that  the  elements  will  become 


an  important  factor  in  the  condition 
of  your  drum  heads,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
high  schools  now  play  their  football 
games  at  night.  Those  damp,  cool  eve¬ 
nings  during  the  fall  will  make  it 
necessary  to  pull  heads  down  a  good 
many  turns,  when  it  is  necessary  to  do 
this  in  excess,  it  will  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  to  release  some  of  that  ten¬ 
sion  when  the  drum  is  returned  to  its 
place  in  the  warm,  dry  store  room.  ’This 
will  allow  for  the  inevitable  contrac¬ 
tion  that  will  take  place  as  the  head 
dries  out.  Added  protection  to  the  heads 
is  definitely  in  order  in  the  form  of 


covers  for  all  field  equipment. 

I  might  mention  that  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  playing  with  the  Leonard  Smith 
Band  on  Belle  Isle,  Detroit,  we  have 
faced  a  real  problem  in  the  care  of  our 
equipment,  particularly  the  hardware 
or  metal  parts  of  drums  and  stands,  etc. 
Belle  Isle  is  an  island  park  in  the 
middle  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  being 
so  located,  we  are  invariably  frustrated 
with  the  dampness  that  prevails  in  the 
evening.  Besides  the  tendency  for  the 
metal  parts  to  rust,  we  have  been 
plagued  with  the  heads  stretching  to 
the  degree  that  the  head  reaches  a  level 
(Turn  to  page  66) 
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AVEDIS 

ZILDJIAN 

CYMBALS 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
SINCE  1623- 

Since  1623  the  closely  guarded  secret  art  of 
making  the  finest  Cymbals  has  been  inherited 
by  the  oldest  surviving  male  Zildjian.  The 
famous  secret  became  the  heritage  of  the 

t  ■ 

present  Avedis  in  1929  and  the  Zildjian 
factory  was  transferred  from  Turkey  to 
America.  Today,  the  Avedis  Zildjian  Company 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  world's  foremost 
percussionists  and  musical  organizations. 

Bewore  of  inferior  imitations!  Insist  on  the 
AVEDIS  Zildjian  Trademark!  There  are  NO 
OTHER  CYMBALS  MADE  ANYWHERE  IN  THE 
WORLD  BY  ZILDJIANS. 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY 

FAYETTE  STREET  NORTH  QUINCY  MASS  U  S  A^ 
Agent!  in  principal  citiei  throughout  the  world 
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in  beauty  of  tone... 

UNSURPASSED! 

in  chromatic  control... 

UNPARALLELED! 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Greetings !  We  are  hoping  that  "you 
all"  have  had  a  most  pleasant  vacation 
and  that  you  have  used  much  of  it  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  on  your  good 
old  flute.  Also  we  are  wishing  you 
much  success  during  all  of  this  New 
Sch(X)l  Year.  Please  know  that:  If  ever 
there  comes  a  time  that  we  can  help 
you  with  any  of  your  problems  as  per¬ 
taining  to  the  flute,  that  it  will  be  our 
great  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  you 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  Drum 

Oldest  of  all  Musical  Instruments 

IT  IS  CERTAIN  that  the  origin  of 
music  was  founded  on  natural  rhyth¬ 
mic  forces.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  the  song  (or  conversation 
if  you  please)  of  the  birds — and  maybe 
other  wild  creatures — ,  or  the  waves  of 
the  (x:ean,  the  waterfalls,  the  constant 
even  motion  of  a  bit  of  drift  wtx)d 
lodged  in  some  rapidly  flowing  stream, 
the  "wind  amongst  the  trees”  the  pat¬ 
ter  of  rain,  or  some  other  form  of 
nature's  ever  present  rhythms  that 
prompted  our  very  early  ancestors  to 
gather  in  groups  and  merely  to  slap 
their  hands  together  so  that  they  tcx), 
might  create  some  form  of  physical 
rh^hm  of  which  their  child  like  minds 
might  be  conscious.  Maybe  after  a  few 
hundred  years  of  such  practice — by  our 
newly  established  band — some  fellow 
happened  to  pick  up  a  heavy  stick  and 
start  pounding  on  a  nearby  log.  The 
change  of  tonal  color  and  the  force  of 
the  rhythmical  paftern  was  probably  so 
enhanced  and  magnified  that  plain  old 
logs  were  used  for  many  years,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  hand  clapping.  And  then 
there  came  a  time  when  one  of  the 
members  of  this  rhythmical  band  was 
out  hunting.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he 
chased  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel,  or  some 
other  form  of  nature’s  small  wild 
creatures  into  a  hollow  log.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  frighten  him  out  of  his  lodg¬ 
ing  he  probably  struck  this  hollow  log 
with  a  heavy  stick  and  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  notice  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  resonant  effect  of  this 
hollow  log  as  compared  to  the  solid  old 
logs  that  they  were  "playing”  on  at 
home.  Anyhow,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
he  carried  this  hollow  log  back  home. 
For  many  many  years  this  one — and 
others,  which  were  carefully  collected, 
formed  the  basis  of  their  "instrumenta- 


S«nd  all  quMlIoni  dirtct  to  Rax  Elton 
Fair,  957  Sewtti  Corono  St.,  Danvar  9, 
Colorado. 


tion”.  At  long  last,  another  one  of 
these  tribesmen  went  hunting.  During 
his  long  survey  of  the  wild  woods  sur¬ 
rounding  his  peoples,  he  found  a  hol¬ 
low  log  that  was  very  short,  probably 
not  more  than  four  feet  long.  That  was 
at  the  beginning  of  a  long,  long  rainy 
season.  He  carried  it  to  the  door  of 
his  hut  or  cave,  and  there  stood  it  upon 
end.  Following  that,  one  of  his  brothers 
came  in  with  a  skin  that  had  been 
taken  from  an  opposum  or  a  raccoon. 
He  carefully  draped  this  skin  over  the 
open  end  of  this  log,  "ducked  into  his 
hut”,  and  there  he  stayed  until  the 
rains  quit  falling.  Eventually  the  sun 
came  out,  bright,  shiny  and  hot.  Within 
a  few  days  that  skin  had  shriveled  and 
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si  .'unk  to  such  extent  that  it  seemed 
s;  .iply. moulded  to  the  end  of  the  log. 
In  time  to  come,  one  of  our  early 
Titive  brothers  happened  to  tap  that 
r  ..coon  skin  with  his  lingers.  He  was 
so  surprised  with  its  immediate  re¬ 
st  onse,  and  its  general  radiance,  that 
he  called  all  within  hearing  distance, 
tc  come  and  hear  this  wonderful  in¬ 
strument.  It  was  then  and  there,  that 
the  first  drum  was  created.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  drum  is  the 
oldest  of  all  man-made  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Maybe  the  origin  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  exactly  as  pictured  here,  but  any¬ 
how,  we  like  to  believe  in  our  own 
little  stor)’. 

The  FLUTE 

The  Sighlhigale  of  the  Wood  Winds 
Long  before  man  ever  exercised  such 
primitive  rites  as  those  described  above, 
the  zephyrs  that  gently  kissed  the  my¬ 
riads  of  reed  flutes  that  grew  along  the 
water’s  edge,  were  producing  sweet 
sounds  and  music  that  might  be  likened 
unto  that  of  Mozart  or  Schubert,  in 
pianissimo  effect.  Then  there  were 
winds  of  such  force  and  terrific  violence 
as  to  instill  the  most  horrible  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  ail  living  creatures,  but 
these  same  winds, — as  the  force  of  them 
was  interrupted  by  trees  and  mountain 
crags — were  as  the  breath  of  a  great 


musician,  playing  upon  his  flutes;  music 
in  fortissimo  effects,  depicting  the  tor¬ 
turous  and  horrible,  such  as  only  the 
great  Tschaikowsky  knew  how  to  write. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  fascinating 
picture  one  can  create  within  his  mind, 
if  he  will  imagine  the  first  wayfarer 
of  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  became  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  wind  was  producing  pleasing 
sounds  variable  in  loudness  and  pitch, 
as  it  blew  across  the  open  ends  of  the 
hollow  reeds.  Eventually  he  plucked 
one  of  those  reeds,  and  was  both 
amused  and  amazed  to  find  that  he 
too,  could  extract  a  tone  from  it  by 
holding  his  lips  to  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
and  then  blowing  across  the  top  of  it. 
In  due  course  of  time  it  was  discovered 
that  the  shorter  reeds  produced  a 
higher  tone  than  the  longer  ones.  It  is 
possible  too,  that  while  he  was  playing 
with  those  reeds,  a  long  one  was  found 
that  made  a  tone  of  higher  pitch  than 
did  some  of  the  shorter  ones.  Probably 
by  that  time  his  slight  mechanical  and 
acoustical  senses  had  been  awakened  to 
the  extent  that  an  investigation  fol¬ 
lowed.  Upon  careful  examination  of 
that  particular  reed,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  hole  had  been  worn  through  the 
side  of  it.  It  called  forth  very  little  in¬ 
genuity  to  prompt  him  to  cut  a  hole 
in  another  long  reed,  only  to  find  that 


by  so  doing,  the  air  column  had  been 
deflected  and  shortened,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  the  longer  reed  respond  in  pitch  to 
the  likeness  of  the  shorter  one.  When 
this  hole  or  vent  was  covered  with  his 
finger,  the  effect  was  just  opposite. 
Thus,  it  was  then  and  there  that  the 
first  man-made  flute  was  created. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next 
School  Musician.) 

NOTE 

A  general  review  of  New  Music  for 
the  Flute  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
Be  sure  to  see  this  as  it  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  all  Flutists  and  Direc¬ 
tors  alike. 

The  End 


A.S.B.D.A.  Launches 
Stupendous  Program 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

Lloyd  F.  Swartley,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Fred  N.  Wiest,  Pontiac,  Michigan 
ASBDA  Editor 
Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
1128  Cool  id ge  Road 
Elizabeth  3,  New  fersey 
P.S.  ASBDA  "Band  Picture  a  Month” 
response  has  been  excellent,  keep 
them  coming  and  be  next  in  line. 
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Painstaking  craftsmen,  exercising  unparalleled 
experience,  arc  the  key  to  the  finer  musical  and  me¬ 
chanical  qualities  of  Armstrong  flutes  and  piccolos. 


W.  T.  ARMSTRONG 


CO  M  P  A  N  Y 


ELKHART 


INDIANA 


Stptamber,  1955 
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Percussion  Clinic 

( Continued  from  page  63 ) 


flush  with  the  rim  of  the  drum.  This  u  j 
a  real  problem,  )>articularly  with  the  | 
tympanist,  because  after  the  head  | 
stretches  to  this  extreme,  he  is  no  longer  | 
able  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  drum  i 
thus  losing  the  high  notes  of  the  range  H 
of  that  particular  drum.  You  may  ex- 1 
perience  a  similar  problem  with  your  | 
field  drum  this  fall.  Here  is  the  solu-  £ 
tion  that  I  learned  from  George  Hamil- 
ton,  tympanist  with  the  Smith  Band  I' 
If  your  heads  are  wrapped  on  metal  k 
hoops,  it  is  possible  to  simply  fun  3 
the  head  upside  down  and  remount  itjR 
on  the  drum  with  the  opposite  or  un-j^ 
der  surface  exposed  for  the  playing  jc; 
surface.  This  will  prolong  the  life  of 
the  head,  and  with  the  cost  of  heads 
being  what  it  is,  we  can  afford  to  take 
every  precaution  in  this  direction. 

I  guess  the  first  two  weeks  of  school 
are  the  toughest  for  the  average  hi|l 
school  band  director.  The  many  detaie 
of  early  preparation  are  most  often  ag- 
(Turn  to  page  69) 


Mass  Band  Festival 
Held  at  Keokuk,  Iowa 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Edwin  Mel- 
ry,  director. 

3.  Washington  High  School  Band, 
Washin^on,  Iowa,  Melvin  Hill, 
director. 

4.  Muscatine  High  School  Band, 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  Gordon  Mc¬ 
Lean,  director. 


The  festival  consisted  of  massed 
band  rehearsals  during  the  morning 
and  afternoon  session.  The  evening 
session  was  devoted  to  a  short  concert 
by  each  of  the  participating  bands,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  concert  by  the  massed 
bands,  conducted  by  festival  director 
A1  Wright. 
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Lesher  Expands 
Line  of  Woodwinds 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

diana  has  announced  that  a  new  and 
complete  line  of  Oboes  has  been  added 
to  the  Lesher  line  of  Bassoons. 

In  the  new  line  of  Lesher  Oboes, 
which  received  wide  acceptance  at  the 
recent  NAMM  convention  in  Chicago, 
there  are  three  models  —  covering  a 
wide  range  of  prices  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of 
both  students  and  professionals. 

According  to  Mr.  Lesher,  president 


of  the  firm,  a  full  conservatory  system 
model,  featuring  covered  finger  holes, 
is  now  in  production.  Production  of 
the  other  models  he  said,  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible. 


Top  Tunes 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

are  strictly  termed  "light  music”,  how¬ 
ever,  the  novelties  of  Leroy  Anderson 
are  finely-polished  miniatures  of  a  per¬ 
fection  of  mood  and  device  that  is  be¬ 
yond  quarrel.  You  will  find  tunes  like 


"Blue  Tango”  and  "The  Syncopated 
Clock.” 

Decca  LP 

Wayne  King  and  his  orch  . .  .  "Mel¬ 
odies  of  Love"  .  .  .  The  recordings  in 
this  collection  are  representative  of 
Wayne  King’s  suave  and  scintillating 
music,  music  which  he  has  brought  to 
millions.  Mr.  King  as  you  know  is 
called  the  Waltz  King  b^ause,  when¬ 
ever  he  plays  anyplace,  every  other 
number  is  a  waltz.  Tunes  such  as  "Mel¬ 
ody  of  Love”  and  "Blue  Hours"  are 
found  on  this  record. 
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By  David  Kaplan 


Back  to  School 

Check  Points  For  Fall 

1)  Have  instrument  checked  by  a 
competent  repair  man. 

2)  Keys  may  have  to  be  tightened 
or  adjusted;  too  many  of  us  do  not 
realize  that  a  key  should  open  just  so 
far,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
Unless  the  correct  measurements  are 
kept  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble  in 
the  form  of  bad  sounding  notes  or 
poor  response. 

3)  Pads  may  be  worn  out,  or  some 
may  not  be  sitting  just  right;  again, 
this  may  result  in  buzzy  low  tones, 
bad  tones,  faulty  intonation,  etc. 

4)  Corks  will  no  doubt  need  to  be 
replaced;  check  corks  under  keys,  es- 
^ially  those  operated  by  the  little 


Send  all  quettieni  direct  to  David 
Kap'in,  Instructor  of  Woodvrind  Instru- 
men*t.  West  Texas  State  College,  Can¬ 
yon,  1  ixas. 


5)  In  parts  of  the  country  where 
warm  weather  will  still  prevail  hot 
weather  precautions  must  be  taken. 
Tenons  expand  in  hot  weather  and  as¬ 
sembling  the  clarinet  is  often  likely  to 
be  a  chore.  Rather  than  sand  the 
corks  TOO  much  (which  is  a  bad 
move)  apply  cork  grease  liberally,  and 
put  a  bit  on  the  wood  just  off  the  cork. 

6)  Clean  the  instrument;  the  re- 

E airman  will  of  course  dismantle  the 
orn.  Get  rid  of  all  the  dust  and  dirt 
and  do  not  forget  the  register  hole. 

7)  Rings  should  always  be  kept 
tight;  loose  rings  present  problems.  A 
competent  repair  man  should  have 
REAL  ring  shrinking  equipment. 

8)  Be  prepared  for  possible  changes 
in  reed  response.  If  you  spent  the 
summer  in  a  moist  climate  you  may 
have  noticed  how  some  of  your  reeds 
seemed  to  turn  "hard;”  these  very 
same  reeds  may  now  appear  quite  soft ! 

9)  As  always,  AVOID  SUDDEN 
CHANGES  IN  TEMPERATURE. 
Swab  the  clarinet  after  every  playing 
period. 

Some  Summer  Observations 

Alternate  Fingerings 

That  the  alternate  fingerings,  espe- 


Every  musician  is 
entitled  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  capable  of  fault¬ 
less  performance. 
Whether  a  beginner 
or  accomplished 
artist,  it  is  most 
important  that 

t  nothing  prevents 
the  individual 
from  playing  to 
the  best  of  his 
I  ability.  Linton 
Prestige  wood- 
winds  are  a 
quality  line 
that  chal- 
lenges  com- 
parison  in 
any  price 
range! 
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incluJing  cast, 
acassorits  ana 
FtJiral  Excist  Tax 

We  urge  you 
very  soon  to  ac- 
quaint  yourself  *\ 

with  the  many  plus  JntjA 
features  which  assure 
you  superlative  tone 
and  execution.  Integral 
undercut  tone  holes,  tHvS 
tough  nickel-silver 
centrifugal  precision 
keys — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why 
you  should  play  a 
LINTON  . . .  real  sooni 

A  compUl*  lin*  of: 

★  CLARINETS 

★  OBOES 

★  BASSOONS 

★  SAXOPHONES  - - 

★  ENGLISH  HORNS 

FKBE  CATALOG  Write  today  for  a  colorful 
new  catalog  of  the  entire  Linton  line... and 
tume  of  authotixed  music  dealer  in  your  area. 
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Right  this  minute  he’s  visiting 
his  favorite  music  dealer  who’s 
telling  him  why  Cundy-Bettoney 
clarinets,  flutes  and  piccolos  are 
AMERICA’S  BEST  BUY  for 
school  use. 


the  fingering  problems  encountered  by 
students  could  be  traced  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  alternates. 
It  is  no  small  wonder  that  playing  in 
four  sharps  is  a  real  hardship.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  rei!  tussle  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  to  play  everything  in  either  the 
right  or  left  hand.  I  found  that  by  of¬ 
fering  a  simple  little  drill  the  student 
coultTquickly  learn  the  alternates.  First, 
the  pupil  is  shown  just  where  low 
f-f#-e  are  located  in  both  hands.  Then, 
and  slowly,  the  student  is  asked  to  play 
right-e,  left  f,  right-f  etc.  The  direc¬ 
tions  are  increased  in  speed  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  becomes  accustomed  to  the  finger¬ 
ings.  Actually,  this  is  a  little  game  and 
thus  should  not  appear  tedious.  A  few 
mistakes  w’ill  be  made  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  but  after  awhile  they  will  dimin¬ 
ish.  Unless  students  become  familiar 
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MAKE  USE  OF  YOUR  OLD  MOUTHPIECES 


WOODWIND’S  FAMOUS  REFACING  SERVICE 


Woodwind's  novthpioso  oxporit,  oil  spocioiiiU  in 
Iho  doiign  ond  nionwfo<turo  of  mouthpiocoi,  con 
molt  your  outdolod,  unutoblo  mouthpiocoi  ... 
usoblo  ond  modorni 


Thoy  work  with  prociiion  mochinory  ond  initru- 
monti,  occuroto  to  ono  tonth  of  1/lOOOth  of  on 
inch,  to  moko  ovory  rofocing  job  o  porfoct  ono. 


Your  mouthpioco  noodn'l  bo  o  Woodwind.  Ro- 
gordloti  of  tho  moko,  rogordloii  of  iti  ogo,  our 
rofocing  oiporti  con  moko  it  ot  good  oi  now  ... 
in  lomo  coioi  ochioving  o  roiult  thot  rnfmost 
oquoli  o  Woodwind  mouthpioco,  dopondont  ot 
courto  upon  tho  quolity  of  tho  brand  lont  in. 


REFACING  ANY  RUBBER 
OR  PLASTIC  MOUTHPIECE 

$:t.oo 

REFACING  ANY  METAL 
OR  GLASS  MOUTHPIECE 

oSf.OO 


iPrk9t  for  tptiol  Focmgs  will 
bo  qvofod  wgofi  rogvoifJ 

NOTE:  WHon  Bonding  mouthpiocoi  for  rofoc- 
ing,  plooBO  furniih  complolo  initructioni  ro- 
gording  loy  ond  tip  opening  doiirod.  better 
still,  tell  ui  whot  ilondord  mouthpiece  focing 
you  wish  to  hove  copied,  becouie  of  our  lew 
pricoio  ell  refecing  iobt  must  be  considered 
bnel.  PLEASE  ENCLOSE  15c  tHUtN  POSTAGE. 
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THE  SWEETEST 


CLARINET  EVER  MADE 


The  finest  Clarinet  in  the  world  is  a 
BUFFET.  It  is  used  by  more  fine  sym¬ 
phony  and  popular  clarinetists  than  any 
other  clarinet.  See  the  BUFFET  at  your 
music  dealer  or  write  us  today  and  be 
convinced  that  BUFFET  is  the  one  clari¬ 
net  in  the  world  for  you. 


CARL  FISCHER 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO., 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


For  FASTER 
ACTION! 


—  oil  your  valves 
and  slides  with  spe¬ 
cially-developed 


if  100%  Pure  Oil  'A  Fragrant 
A  Non-gumming  A  Only  35^ 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
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with  the  basic  alternates  much 
music  will  never  be  within  their  grasp. 
The  busy  director  might  find  the 
Modern  Fingering  System  for  clarinet 
very  useful.  In  this  handy  reference 
all  of  the  fingerings  and  alternates  are 
listed  plus  illustrations  of  their  use. 
A  similar  text  exists  for  sax.  Contact 
jay  Arnold.  Futura  Publications,  Box 
301  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Embouchure 

It  seems  clear  that  a  gcxrd  many  stu¬ 
dents  simply  do  not  grasp  the  all  im¬ 
portance  of  the  embouchure.  Perhaps 
directors  do  not  insist  enough  on  good 
firm  embouchures.  Whatever  the  case, 
a  lack  of  firmness  in  the  embouchure 
was  noted  in  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students.  A  bad  embouchure  will 
usually  detract  from  the  tone  and  in¬ 
tonation,  the  high  notes  will  be  hard 
to  get,  and  the  tongue  will  be  sloppy. 
Many  times  I  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  lesson  discussing  embouchure 
with  a  student.  It  is  not  enough  to 
merely  mention  embouchure.  We  teach¬ 
ers  and  directors  must  see  to  it  that 
the  student  really  understands  the  im¬ 
portance  and  significance  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  and  how  to  form  a  good  one. 
T  ongue 

Another  point  concerns  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  tongue.  Some  students  are 
able  to  legato-tonguc  very  well;  others 
are  more  adept  at  short  staccato.  Very 
few  do  both  well.  That  the  tongue 
can  articulate,  tenuto,  legato,  legato- 
staccato,  short  staccato — in  other  words, 
that  the  tongue  is  capable  of  many 
gradations  from  the  long  to  the  short 
stroke — is  not  clearly  understood  by 
most  students.  The  use  of  the  correct 
tongue  stroke  is  important  to  the  style 
of  the  music  and  its  interpretation. 
More  of  this  again. 


New  Music  Reviews 


Valve  and  Slide  Oils 


Ballad  for  Clarinet  (Bb  or  A)  and 
piano — Dulcie  Holland  Boosey-Hawkes 
$2.00  1934 

An  Australian  composer,  Dulcie  Hoi-  ‘ 
land  wrote  the  Ballad  at  the  request 
of  the  Australian  Performing  Rights 
Society;  her  Ballad  bears  a  dedication  j 
to  a  Clive  Amadeo.  ] 

The  Ballad  is  contemporary  in  out- ! 
look.  The  first  theme  uttered  in  the  * 
clarinet  is  a  fast  4/4  Allegro  (Mm 
160),  The  second  theme  is  less  vigor¬ 
ous  and  slower.  The  Ballad  seems  to 
follow  the  sonata  form  pattern;  it  is  I 
a  well  knit  work  and  not  too  long 
the  one  movement  type  with  changes 
of  mood.  This  work  of  modern  vin¬ 
tage  is  worthy  of  performance.  It  is 
interesting,  lyrical,  and  has  vitality 
Clarinetists  will  have  their  choice  of! 
either  the  A  or  B[)  part.  Some  pas¬ 
sages  uncomfortable  on  the  A  will  lay] 
better  on  the  Bjj.  Grade  4  plus. 
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Concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra 
(reduced  for  Bb  clarinet  and  piano) — 
Nicolai  Malko  Boosey-Hawkes  $1.30 
1933 

Nicolai  Malko  has  long  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  symphonic  conductor  both  here 
and  abroad.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  the  resident  conductor  of 
the  Grant  Park  Summer  Concerts  in 
Chicago. 

The  Concerto  is  cast  in  three  move¬ 
ments.  In  the  middle  movement  (Lar- 
ghetto- 3/2 -concert  F)  the  clarinet  re¬ 
peats  a  motif  over  and  over  again 
while  the  piano  offers  changing  har¬ 
mony  in  half  notes.  The  movement  is 
but  20  measures  long  and  prcxreeds 
without  interruption  into  the  Finale, 
an  Allegro  2/4  (B|j).  The  last  move¬ 
ment  is  the  most  energetic  of  the  three 
while  the  first  movement  is  the  most 
lyrical. 

The  work  is  not  very  difficult  and 
will  be  fine  for  students  in  the  medium 
grade.  The  Concerto  is  not  one  of  the 
''brilliante”  type  clarinet  compositions. 
There  are,  however,  moments  of 
warmth  which  the  sensitive  student  will 
respond  to.  A  pleasant  Grade  3-4 
choice. 

*  *  * 

Two  of  a  Kind  for  clarinet  duet — 
Gordon  Leuin  Boosey-Hawkes.  .60 
1933 

In  this  suite  of  five  movements  Mr. 
Lewin  has  written  some  interesting  and 
lively  clarinet  music.  The  movements 
are  more  like  sketches  but  lively 
sketches  with  vitality. 

The  first  in  G  and  6/8  is  a  fast 
Allegro;  one  page  long,  the  music  is 
given  in  equal  shares  to  both  parts. 
Good  tongues  will  be  needed.  The 
Moderato  is  a  2/4  in  sixteenths  while 
the  third  movement  is  a  speedy  3/4 
Allegro  in  which  good  finger  work 
will  be  needed.  The  Andante  is  more 
song  like  while  the  final  movement  is 
again  fast,  ending  cutely  and  abruptly. 

For  something  different  in  duet  ma¬ 
terial,  and  contemporary  in  outlook 
consider  this  suite.  Two  of  a  Kind  is 
certainly  clever  writing  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Lewin  will  again  consider  the  clarinet 
in  his  writing.  Grade  4  plus. 

*  *  * 

Hat  ana  Moon  for  the  balanced  clarinet 
choir — Alfred  Reed  Chas  Hansen  $3.00 
1933 

As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  very  first 
publication  for  clarinet  choir.  Com¬ 
missioned  by  Leblanc  it  is  hot  off  the 
press,  being  released  just  last  June.  The 
music  is  from  the  composer’s  Carib¬ 
bean  Suite. 

The  clarinet  choir  has  been  discussed 
m  this  column  from  time  to  time.  Mr. 
I  Reed’s  interesting  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 


ject,  a  Leblanc  pamphlet,  was  reviewed 
last  June. 

The  instrumentation  for  the  choir 
is  as  follows:  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
clarinets  (often  in  divisi),  alto  clarinet 
(often  divisi),  bass  clarinet,  and  con- 
tra-bass  clarinet.  This  particular  num¬ 
ber  also  calls  for  three  percussion 
players. 

The  music  is  pleasantly  lyric  with 
no  real  difficulties  for  the  players.  The 
bass  and  contra-bass  are  used  rhythmi¬ 
cally,  the  melodic  sections  assigned  to 
the  B[j’s  and  altos.  The  melodic  por¬ 
tions  are  distributed  throughout  the 
Bjj’s  and  altos;  a  few  solo  spots  are 
evident  in  the  1st  Bjj  and  alto. 

The  music  is  of  a  light  hearted  na¬ 
ture  and  should  fit  nicely  into  a  band 
program.  Interesting  opportunities 
await  the  clarinet  choir.  It  is  hoped 
that  soon  additional  clarinet  choir 
music  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 


publishers.  Havana  Moon  is  probably 
grade  3-pIus  material. 

Editor's  note  .  .  .  Air.  David  Kaplan 
has  been  appointed  Instructor  of  the 
Woodwind  Instruments  at  West  Texas 
State  College,  Canyon,  Texas.  We  all 
join  in  wishing  Mr.  Kaplan  the  very 
best  of  luck  in  his  new  and  important 
position  .  .  .  Forrest  L.  McAllister. 

The  End 


Percussion  Clinic 

f Continued  from  page  66 ) 

gravated  by  the  addition  of  many  new 
and  relatively  inexperienced  band  mem¬ 
bers.  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  for 
your  drum  section  to  really  prove  its 
worth  and  be  a  real  service  to  your 

(Turn  to  page  81) 
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I  Teachers 


By  Bob  Organ 
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Teaching  on  a 

KIMBALL 


Soptombor,  1955 


Music  teachers  are 

aware  of  the  fact  that  to  en¬ 
joy  teacliing  and  to  uphold  a 
stuclepi’s  interest  in  piano 
training,  tix  piano  must  be 
easy  and  rcsjxmsive  to  the 
touch,  the  tore  must  be  true 
and  pleasant  to  the  ear.  A 
smartly  designed  case  adds 
tremendously  to  sustain  in¬ 
terest.  The  fact  that  more  of 
the  nation’s  schools,  colleges 
and  music  conservatories 
have  selected  Kimball  Pianos 
for  teaching  use  is  ample 
proof  that  the  Kimball  pro¬ 
vides  all  three  factors  most 
satisfactorily  for  teacher  and 
student  alike. 


For  the  nearest  Kimball 
representative  in  your  area 
please  write  — 


It  is  again  time  for  us  all  to  be  back 
in  school.  I  have  had  an  extremely  busy 
summer  and  the  time  has  gone  all  too 
quickly.  I  did  have  a  few  days  vacation 
in  Florida,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
before  beginning  summer  band  camp 
in  North  Carolina.  Two  conventions  in 
Chicago  with  a  week  in  Michigan  on 
business — band  camp  in  Kansas,  etc., 
covering  better  than  9000  miles  in 
travel. 

I  met  some  very  interesting  people 
— made  many  new  friends — renewed 
some  old  friendships — reviewed  mem¬ 
ories  of  boyhood  days  with  those  who 
remembered  me  from  grade  school — 
"HAPPY  DAYS  WERE  THOSE,” 
only  we  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time. 

Had  a  very  pleasant  visit,  while  in 
Chicago,  with  our  mutual  friend  For¬ 
rest  McAllister,  Editor  and  Publisher 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  also  vis¬ 
ited  some  of  our  instrument  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as  attending  National 
Association  of  Music  Merchants  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  —  probably  better 
known  as  just  "The  Music  Trades” 
convention. 

I  met  many  people  connected  with 
this  line  of  business  and  talked  over 
the  aims  and  ambitions  of  each  manu¬ 
facturer  and  enjoyed  learning  of  the 
improvements,  or  shall  we  say,  "steps 
forward  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments.”  The  Double  Reed  line  of 
course,  was  most  interesting  to  me  and 
I  have  many  items  of  interest  to  pass 
on  to  you  during  the  following  months. 

Right  now  our  problem  in  general 
is  to  get  down  to  business,  taking  care 
of  first  things  first.  This  means  we  are 
moving  into  higher  grades  in  school, 
we  are  going  to  make  more  acquaint¬ 
ances,  new  friends,  new  routines  for 
classes,  different  activities,  more  re- 


S«nd  all  quMtient  direct  to  Bob 
Organ,  Bob  Organ  Studiat,  842  South 
Franklin  Stroot,  Donvor  9,  Colorado. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 


sponsibilities,  etc.  This  all  adds  up  to 
quite  an  undertaking.  I  always  have 
the  feeling  of  getting  a  fresh  start 
which  means  a  lot  of  things  are  going 
to  happen  that  are  interesting  and 
important. 

For  these  many  new  interests  we 
must  of  necessity  lx  prepared  for  what  ^ 
may  come  our  way.  By  this  I  mean — in 
continuing  our  work  or  studies  on  our 
respective  instrument  we  will  be  taking 
on  more  responsibilities.  Some  of  us 
who  have  bwn  playing  second  parts 
will  now  be  playing  first  parts.  Many 
will  be  just  beginning  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 


I  don’t  know  that  we  of  the 
DOUBLE  REED  clan  have  any  more 
problems  than  players  of  other  instru- 


I. 


ircnts.  They  are  in  general,  possibly, 
just  a  little  different  in  many  respects. 
Of  course  our  reeds  are  always  a  prob- 
Irm  until  we  learn  something  about 
tiiem.  The  trimming  to  suit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  presents  one  problem;  being 
suited  to  the  particular  instrument 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  used  is 
a.^other  problem.  This  will  be  news  to 
niany  of  you  as  well  as  a  new  experi¬ 
ence,  especially,  to  those  of  you  who 
are  just  beginning.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  playing  for  sometime  have 
no  doubt  learned  that  it  is  impossible 
to  put  any  DOUBLE  REED  on  an 
instrument  and  be  sure  that  it  will  play 
for  you  without  requiring  some  trim¬ 
ming  or  attention.  TAe  reed  is  our 
number  one  problem. 

Our  number  two  problem  of  course 
is  the  instrument  itself.  The  finest  reed 
without  an  instrument  to  put  it  on  is 
of  no  value  whatsoever.  Let  us  reverse 
this  for  a  moment  and  we  will  find 
that  the  instrument  and  the  reed  are 
inseparable  when  it  comes  to  produc¬ 
ing  music.  The  finest  instrument  made 
is  of  no  value  musically  without  the 
reed  to  sound  it. 

My  point  is  this — we  can  have  a 
very  fine  instrument  and  a  perfectly 
go(^  reed,  but  if  the  instrument  is 
not  in  good  playing  condition  we  are 
handicapped  in  producing  music.  Havi- 
ing  our  instrument  in  good  playing 
condition  to  begin  with  and  seeing  that 
it  is  kept  in  go^  condition  is  a  MUST 
for  good  performance. 

For  the  beginning  student — your 
band  director  or  private  teacher  will 
of  course  see  to  it  that  your  instrument 
is  in  good  playing  condition;  also  that 
you  have  a  properly  fitted  reed. 

To  you  who  have  been  playing  for 
sometime — I  believe  that  you  yourself 
should  accept  this  responsibility.  First 
of  all,  you  should  know  the  instru¬ 
ment  well  enough  to  know  what  to 
expect  from  it.  Secondly,  you  should 
have  experience  enough  to  know 
whether  or  not  your  reed  is  right  for 
you.  Better  yet — learn  to  trim  or  make 
them  yourself.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  method  for  all  players. 

Many  of  you  will  be  starting  out 
the  school  year  with  an  instrument 
that  you  have  been  playing  on  right 
through  the  summer  and  you  may  have 
no  problem.  However,  if  you  are  going 
to  use  one  that  has  lain  idle  all  sum¬ 
mer,  it  is  possible  that  the  instrument 
may  cause  trouble  for  a  short  time, 
which  is  discouraging  to  any  player. 
The  pads  dry  out  when  the  instrument 
is  idle  and  after  you  play  on  it  for  a 
while  the  pads  often  swell.  This  usu¬ 
ally  means  ONLY  a  case  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  but  it  can  cause  major  trouble 
in  the  instrument  not  sounding.  Your 
teacher  or  band  director  can  often 
make  this  adjustment  for  you. 


Advancement  in  musical  education  is 
our  general  mutual  purpose,  be  it 
music  in  general,  an  individual  per¬ 
former  on  some  particular  instrument, 
a  part  of  a  group  or  unit,  band  or 
orchestra,  soloist,  small  ensemble,  or 


what  have  you.  The  person  who  is 
experienced,  so  to  speak,  is  certainly  in 
a  position  to  keep  the  growing  student 
in  the  right  channel.  This  of  course  is 
your  band  director  or  music  teacher. 

(Turn  to  page  81) 


MISSISSIPPI  SUITE 

Contents:  Father  of  Waters,  Huckleberry  Finn, 

Old  Creole  Days,  Mordi  Gros 

MICE  ON  ABOVE 

Set  A....$10.00  •  Set  B.  .. $12.00  •  Set  C....$14.00 

• 

IRENE  SELECTION 

Contents:  Alice  Blue  Gown,  The  Talk  Of  The  Town, 

Irene,  To  Be  Worthy,  Costle  Of  Dreams 

BLOSSOM  TIME  SELECTION 

Contents:  Song  Of  love,  let  Me  Awoke,  Keep  It  Dork, 

There  Is  An  Old  Vienna  Town,  My  Springtime  Thou  Art 

PRICE  ON  ABOVE 

Set  A.. ..$8.00  •  Set  B  ... $10.00  •  SetC..  $12.00 

/4vuiH^e«C  4^  W-tfUc 
!:BB  TIDE 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LADY 
THEY  CALL  IT  AMERICA  (with  Optional  Mixed  S.A.T.B.  Chorus) 

ALICE  BLUE  GOWN 
DEEP  PURPLE 
RUBY 

INVITATION 

MARCHING  ALONG  TOGETHER 
OVER  THE  RAINBOW 
THE  RANGERS'  SONG 
SANTA  CLAUS  IS  COMIN'  TO  TOWN 
SIBONEY 
SONG  OF  LOVE 
SONG  OF  THE  BAYOU 
TEMPTATION 

THROUGH  THE  YEARS  (with  Optionol  Mixed  S.A.T.B.  Chorus) 

• 

4^  (^.  ^euU 

ON  THE  TRAIL 
BLUE  MOON 
DOLL  DANCE 
MANHATTAN  SERENADE 
PARK  AVENUE  FANTASY 


r4%%€ttt^€«C  4^  /4(^ud 
LAURA 

PRICE  ON  AtOVE 

Set  A  ... $4.00  •  Set  B....$5.50  •  Set  C....$7.00 

STREET  SCENE 

Set  A....$5.00  •  Set  B....$6.50  •  Set  C....$8.00 

Send  for  FREf  Piono^Conductor  Ports 
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By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana 


New  School  Year 
New  Publications 


With  summer  behind  us,  we  return 
to  our  classrooms  for  another  school 
year.  Many  of  us  will  be  scurrying 
around  hunting  up  bows,  strings  and 
instruments;  making  new  schedules; 
and  sedcing  new  materials.  The  first 
two  sets  of  problems  must  remain  to 


QUALITY-SERVICE-PRICE 


Made  of  all  U.  $.  Dupont 
Nylon  smooth  and  kind  to 
your  hands.  In  White,  Pas¬ 
tel,  and  Spiral  Colors,  Pol¬ 
ished  Copper,  and  Silver 
Plated. 


N-611  Bas.s  C.  Nylon 
wound  on  Nylon  VN'hite 
N-612  Bass  G.  Nylon 
wound  on  Nylon  VV'hite 
N-613  Bass  D  Nylon 
wound  on  Nylon  Whitt' 
N-614  Bass  A.  Nylon 
wound  on  Nylon  W'hite 
N-615  Bass  A.  Nylon 
copperwound  polislunl 
and  silver  plated 
N-616  Bass  E.  Nylon 
copperwound  polished 
and  silver  platetl 


dz  19.50 
dz  19.50 
dz  22.50 
dz  28.50 


dz  45.50 


dz  51.50 


ASK  yOC7R  JOBBER 

F.  W.  Jaeger 

172-178  Green  Street 
Boston  30,  Mass. 

Vstwl  discounts  to  manufacturers 
Write  for  Catalog 

Irving  Krieger, 

Factory  Sales  Representative 
22  E.  17th  St.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana 

State  University  Teachers  College 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 


each  his  own,  but  on  the  matter  of 
materials.  I’d  like  to  help  by  review¬ 
ing  the  following. 

STUDIES  FOR  THE  VIOLA 

Samuel  Gardner,  Viola  Methods  Book 
/ — Samuel  Gardner.  Boston  Music  Co. 
l^c. 

An  excellent  first  book  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  viola  student  for  class  or  pri¬ 
vate  use.  The  notes  and  instructions 
are  large  so  that  the  young  child  should 
have  little  trouble  in  reading.  An  an¬ 
alysis  of  teaching  procedures  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  foreword.  The  extensive 
use  of  the  pizzicato  approach  is  to  be 
commended.  Familiar  melodies  and  en¬ 
sembles  are  used  for  motivation. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Scale  Play¬ 
ing  on  the  Viola — W'illiam  Primrose, 
Mills  Music  $2.00 

Here  is  a  scale  book  especially 
written  for  the  viola  student  with  3 
octave  scale  fingerings  peculiar  to  the 
instrument.  It  is  apparent  that  much 
thought  and  skill  has  gone  into  this 
study.  Three  pages  of  valuable  in¬ 
structions  are  to  be  found  in  the  "In¬ 
troduction”  for  both  the  student  and 
the  teacher. 

Shifting  studies  for  all  scales  in 
various  rhythms  arp  also  given  for  the 
student  who  is  playing  in  the  advanced 
positions. 

Essential  Exercises  and  Etudes  for 
Viola  —  Harvey  S.  W^hister,  Pub.  by 
Rubank,  $1.50. 

Another  nice  contribution  for  the 
intermediate  student  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  with  selected  studies  by  famous 
pedagogs.  Contents  include  studies  for 


daily  routines,  spiccato,  staccato,  string 
crossing,  trill,  double  stops  and  chord 
playing.  Well  edited  with  a  brief  note 
on  how  to  practise  each  etude. 


Orchestral  Excerpts  for  the  Viola — 
Johannes  Brahms,  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Samuel  Lifschey.  Pub.  Associated 
Music — $2.50. 

An  excellent  edition  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  player  with  orchestral  aspira¬ 
tions.  Original  bowings  as  well  as  sug¬ 
gested  bowing  by  the  former  first  vio¬ 
linist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
are  given.  Metronone  marks  and  finger¬ 
ings  for  technical  passages  are  also 
indicated. 

FOR  CELLO 

Melodius  Studies  for  Cello — E.  /. 
Popejoy,  Beluin — Book  I,  //,  75c 
each. 

Thirty-two  first  position  studies  to 
supplement  any  beginner’s  method. 
Only  essential  fingerings  are  indicat¬ 
ed.  Dynamic  and  tempo  marks  are  ex- 
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plained  anu  used.  Three  and  four 
string  arpeggios,  chords,  and  syncopa¬ 
tion  are  introduced.  Grade  I  and  II 
for  both  Books. 

*  *  * 

Concerto  #/  in  G  for  Cello  and  small 
orchestra — Carl  Stamitz  (1746-1801). 
Edited  by  Walter  Upnieyer,  Hortus 
Musicus  #104 — Available  Concordia 
Pnblishin  g  House — Score  $2.00. 
(Parts  Available.) 

Scored  for  2  Flutes,  a  Horn  2 
Violins,  2  Violas,  cello  and  bass.  The 
accompaniment  does  not  tax  the 
strings.  First  Violin  to  3rd  position. 
Second  Violin  and  Viola  1st  position. 
The  solo  cello  is  quite  lyrical  and  not 
too  technical  in  its  demands.  Much 
thumb  position  work  and  style  are 
needed  to  play  this  work  by  the  son 
of  the  great  Johann,  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Mannheim  School. 
Orchestra  Grade  3-4.  Solo  Grade  5. 
Concerto  #3  in  C  for  Cello  and  small 
orchestra,  Carl  Stamitz.  Edited  by 
\\"  alter  Upmeyer.  Hortus  Musicus 
#103.  Available  Concordia  Publish¬ 
ing  Honse — Score  $1.50.  Parts  avail¬ 
able. 

Scored  for  2  oboes,  2  horns  and 
strings.  For  accompaniment  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  parts,  see  above  please.  The 
cello  solo  uses  the  old  method  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  treble  clef  so  that  the  solo¬ 
ist  must  transpose  an  octave  lower 
except  where  marked  in  the  bass  clef. 
College  cello  majors  w'ill  find  this  an 
excellent  exercise  as  wxll  as  a  fine 
concerto.  Orchestra  Grade  3 — Cello 
Grade  4-5. 

FOR  ORCHESTRA 

The  Williams  Orchestra  Series — Edit¬ 
ed  and  arranged  by  Alex  Rou  ley,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  /.  Williams.  Available  Mills 
Music.  Full  Score  in  Set  A — $2.50; 
B— $3.75;  C— $5.00.  Parts  20c. 

The  series  is  scored  for  Flute, 
Clarinet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  F  Horn, 
Trumpet,  Trombone,  Timp  and  Piano 
— all  in  easy  range.  All  are  playable 
with  strings  alone  (third  Violin  or 
Viola).  All  parts  in  large  notes.  Each 
of  the  following  four  works  reviewed 
sound  well  for  either  combination.  All 
playable  by  school  orchestras. 

1.  Air  and  Rondo — H.  Purcell 
(1658-1695).  Strings  in  First  position, 
(Bass  2nd).  Benjamin  Britten  in  his 
"Children’s  Guide  to  the  Orchestra" 
used  the  Rondo  theme.  Duration  3 
minutes.  Grade  3. 

2.  Passepied,  A.  Campa  (1660- 
1744).  Strings  in  First  position.  A 
lovely  2-minute  dance.  Grade  2. 

3.  Musette  and  March  in  D,  Haendel 
(1685-1759).  Strings  in  First  position 
except  1st  Violin  only  in  3rd  position. 
Players  and  audience  will  enjoy  the 
charm  of  the  Musette.  Duration  3/2 
minutes.  Grade  2. 
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Working  closely  with  members  of  the 
MENC  string  committee,  Kay  designers 
have  developed  a  series  of  school  aligned 
Kay  cellos  and  basses. 

Hundreds  of  educators  have  adopted 
these  new  Kay  instruments,  and  report 
that  they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
attracting  students  as  well  as  speeding 
progress. 

School  aligned  Kays  are  available  for 
Grade  School,  Junior  High  and  High 
School  age  groups  .  .  .  three  cello  sizes; 
two  bass  sizes.  See  your  dealer  or 
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EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR 
BAND  CLUB  .  .  .  SELL 


Does  your  Bond  need  money  for  new  uni¬ 
forms,  for  instruments,  for  trips  and  competitive 
contests?  Then  most  certainly,  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  MANOR  CLUB  PLAN.  This  plan  is  on 
annual  money-raising  project  for  your  Band  Club 
Parents  or  your  Bond  and  you  can  absolutely 
guarantee  the  product  you  are  selling. 

Your  Club  or  Band  can  sell  MANOR  TEXAS 
FRUIT  CAKE  without  any  risk  or  investment.  All  it 
takes  is  a  little  work.  MANOR  Baking  Company 
actually  puts  your  organization  in  business  and 
finances  its  operation.  Send  for  a  slice-size  sample 
and  the  MANOR  CLUB  PLAN  Booklet  for  complete 
details  on  how  MANOR  TEXAS  FRUIT  CAKES  con 
earn  money  for  your  Club. 


Please  send  me  a  slice-size  sample  of  Manor 
Fruit  Coke  ond  your  Booklet  "AAANOR  CLUB 
PLAN  and  how  you  profit  . . 


STREET  ADDRESS. 


KAPLAN  musical  STff/NC  CO 
South  NofMro/k  Cor>n 


4.  The  Chase,  Old  French  (18th 
Century).  Strings  in  first  position.  A 
delightful,  light  2-niinute  work.  Grade 
2-3. 

FOR  STRING  QUARTETS 

String  Quartet  #3,  ]ohn  Verrall.  O. 
Ditson  Edition.  Available  T.  Presser 
Co.,  Bryn  Maur,  Pa.  Score  $1.50 — 
Parts  $3.00. 

A  fine  3-movement  work,  well  suited 
to  a  good  High  School  or  College- 
quartet.  The  writing  is  skillful  and 
technically  not  too  demanding  of  either 
player  or  audience.  Upper  positions 
for  each  instrument  is  called  for. 
There  is  rhythm  and  verve  to  the  work. 
Grade  3-4. 

String  Quartet  #4,  John  Verrall.  O. 
Ditson.  Available  T.  Presser  Co.  Set, 
score  and  parts,  $6.00.  Score,  $2.50. 
Parts  $1.00  each. 

A  5-movement  work  about  17  min¬ 
utes’  duration.  It  is  more  demanding 
in  technic  and  intonation  than  Quartet 
#3.  Third  movement,  con  sordino,  is 
very  effectively  written.  Grade  V. 

The  End 

Football  Lights 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
a  palm  tree  swaying  to  the  strains  of 
"Bali  Hai.”  It  consisted  of  a  yellow 
island,  an  orange  trunked  palm  tree 
with  green  fronds  swaying  in  the  light 
of  a  blue  moon.  It  evoked  a  gasp  of 
admiration  from  the  stands. 

By  turning  lights  on  or  off  at  the 
proper  moment,  while  moving,  many 
clever  new  'effects  can  be  gained.  One 
that  the  audience  always  likes  is  the 
red  flower  pot  from  which  a  green 
stem  grows  and  finally  blossoms  into 
a  big  red  rose.  Not  being  familiar  with 
our  light  technics  the  audience  is 
puzzled  for  some  little  time  over  how 
that  flower  grew,  or  how  we  pour 
coffee  from  a  coffee  pot  into  a  cup. 
One  tip  though,  consult  your  calendar 
if  you  are  going  to  use  a  show  of  this 
tyjre  in  which  its  effectiveness  depends 
on  the  bandsmen  not  being  seen.  A 
full  moon  on  a  brisk  fall  night  with 
the  field  darkened  seems  as  bright  as  a 
spot  light  and  every  bandsman  will  be 
visible.  Try  to  plan  lighted  shows  for 
dark  of  the  moon  nights. 

Many  disappointments  will  be 
avoided  with  careful  storage.  'The  Eu¬ 
clid  Band  stores  its  lights  in  a  plywood 
(Turn  to  page  76) 
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By  floyd  Zarbotk 

Former  Drum  Major  for  the  University  of  Michigan  Marching  Bond. 


It's  Back  To  School 


Send  all  questions,  pictures,  news 
releases  and  other  material  direct  to 
Floyd  Zarbock,  825  James  Court, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 
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measured  when  the  arm  is  stretched 
directly  out  to  your  side  with  the  hand 
being  on  the  same  level  as  the  base  of 
the  neck.  If  a  baton  of  this  length  is 
too  long  or  too  short  for  you  purchase 
one  that  is  just  right,  or,  in  other 
words,  buy  one  that  you  can  twirl  with 
ease. 

Aside  from  deciding  which  baton 
to  twirl  you  probably  learned  many 
new  movements  during  the  summer. 
Possibly  some  really  good  movements, 
such  as  a  new  leg  series,  or  a  fine  new 
finger  series,  or  maybe  even  some 
showy  rolls.  If  these  new  movements 
were  different  from  what  you  previ¬ 
ously  were  accustomed  to,  you  may  be 
having  trouble  remembering  them.  One 
sure  way  to  recall  them  is  to  write 
them  down,  preferably  you  should  do 
this  immediately  after  you  learn  them, 
but  in  this  case  it  will  do  to  write 
them  down  now  before  you  forget  more 
of  them.  This  simple  procedure  will 
not  only  help  you  to  remember  the 
tricks  but  it  will  also  provide  you  with 
a  permanent  record  of  all  the  twirls 
you  know.  This  in  turn  will  help  you 
when  you  begin  to  make  up  a  routine 
and  it  will  be  invaluable  to  you  when 
you  begin  to  teach. 

You  may  also  have  learned  some 
good  specialties,  such  as  gun  spinning, 
rope  spinning,  fire  baton,  or  maybe 
some  new  marching  routines.  Chances 
are  if  you  have  never  practiced  them 
before  they  are  going  to  seem  very 
difficult  to  you.  Do  not  be  discouraged, 
however,  as  you  will  after  serious 
practicing  eventually  become  quite 
proficient.  The  length  of  time  it  takes 
you  to  learn  the  art  of  executing  these 
new  specialties  will  in  part  depend  on 
the  time  you  practice  and  in  part  on 
just  time  itself.  Sometimes,  as  you  have 
ix)ssibly  already  experienced,  you  will 
be  able  to  learn  new  arts  or  sports  rap¬ 
idly  but  on  other  occasions  you  may 


that  were  held  during  the  summer,  you 
probably  added  many  new  tricks,  series 
of  tricks,  or  other  new  items  to  your 
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tion  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points  that  you  should  keep  in  mind, 
you  might  want  to  write  them  down 
in  order  to  have  a  permanent  record 
of  what  you  learned. 

Several  people  may  have  talked  to 
you  about  the  baton  that  you  are  twirl¬ 
ing  with.  You  may  have  been  twirling 
one  kind  and  your  friend  or  instructor 
another  kind.  If  your  friend  or  instruc¬ 
tor  recommends  that  you  change  to  a 
different  baton  be  sure  and  think  it 
over  for  awhile.  Actually,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  realize,  there  are  several  good 
batons  on  the  market.  The  baton  you 
use  should  be  the  correct  thickness  for 
your  fingers  and  the  correct  length  for 
your  arms.  If  you  are  quite  young  or 
even  if  you  are  older  you  may  prefer 
the  one-half  inch  baton.  On  the  other 
hand  you  may  like  a  baton  that  is  a 
little  thicker.  The  correct  thickness  is 
the  one  that  feels  the  best  and  the  one 
that  is  easiest  for  you  to  twirl.  One 
measuring  guide  that  is  frequently  used 
by  twirlers  to  determine  the  correct 
length  is  the  distance  from  the  tip  of 
the  fingers  to  the  base  of  the  neck. 
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That*  Champi  Twirl  'am.  Do  YeuT 

Jim  Gadd,  Univarsity  of  W.  Virginia 
Fo^icio  Glovar,  Baidwin-Wallaca  Collaga 
Dick  Morschas,  Michigan  Stata  Collaga 
Ronnia  Owans,  Ohio  Univarsity 
Jonat  Waltar,  Stata  U  of  Iowa 
Naomi  Zarbock,  Hardin-Simmons  Collaga 
NATIONAL  CHAMP  FIRf  BATONS 
Tha  Walty  Products  Co. 

Box  3M,  Sturgis,  Midi. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 

ENSEMBLES 

Arranged  by  WILLIAM  H.  CHALLIS 


Bb  CLARINET  QUARTETS 


For  4  6b  Ctarinots  with  Score 

ALICE  BLUE  GOWN 
OVER  THE  RAINBOW 
DEEP  PURPLE 

WHEN  I  GROW  TOO  OLD  TO  DREAM 
THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

price  it  SO  each 


BRASS  QUARTETS 


For  1st  and  2nd  Trumpots,  Iff  ond  2nd 
Trombonos  with  Score 

THROUGH  THE  YEARS 
WHEN  I  GROW  TOO  OLD  TO  DREAM 

price  Si. SO  each 


SAXQPHONE  QUARTETS 


For  1st  ond  2nd  Bb  Alto  Son,  3rd  Bb  Alto 
Sox  and  6b  Tenor  Tprinted  soparatol/l^  4th 
Bb  Tenor  Sox  ond  Fb  6oritone  fprinted 
seporotef/l  with  score. 

AUTUMN  SERENADE 
I'M  IN  THE  MOOD  FOR  LOVE 
MORE  THAN  YOU  KNOW 
SONG  OF  LOVE 

price  $1  .SO  eoch 


TROMBONE  QUARTETS 


For  4  Trombones  with  Score. 

OVER  THE  RAINBOW 
MORE  THAN  YOU  KNOW 
I'M  IN  THE  MOOD  FOR  LOVE 
LAURA 

price  Si. SO  each 


STRING  QUARTETS 


for  It!  Violin,  2nd  Violin,  Viola,  Celia 
with  Score. 

AUTUMN  SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 

IT'S  A  MOST  UNUSUAL  DAY 
MOONLIGHT  MOOD 
MOONLIGHT  SERENADE 

price  Si .50  eoch 


BRASS  SEXTETS 


For^Tst  ond  2nd  Cornets,  1st  and  2nd 
Trombones,  6oritone  fSoss-Treb/e)  and 
Tubo  with  Score. 

GREAT  DAY 
DRUMS  IN  MY  HEART 

(with  Drum  Sole) 

WITHOUT  A  SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE  MOON 

Prico  $1.75  eocb 


FLUTE  TRIOS 


For  3  Flutes  with  Score. 

DOLL  DANCE 
LITTLE  RED  MONKEY 
TURKEY  IN  THE  RAW 
YANKEE  DOODLE  ON  TOUR 

price  Si  .50  each 


have  run  into  several  stumbling  blocks. 
Just  keep  in  mind  that  the  same  phe¬ 
nomena  can  and  does  take  place  in 
twirling. 

Another  very  important  part  of 
your  twirling  is  showmanship.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  have  learned  that  you  can 
develop  it  just  as  you  can  learn  a  new 
movement.  Beginning  twirlers  fre¬ 
quently  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that 
showmanship  is  an  important  part  of 
twirling.  As  soon  as  you  accept  show¬ 
manship  as  an  important  part  of  twirl¬ 
ing,  you  will  begin  improving  your 
twirling  in  leaps  and  bounds.  Not  only 
will  you  feel  better  while  you  twirl, 
but  you  will  also  make  your  twirling 
more  attractive  to  those  who  watch 
your  performance. 

One  final  intangible  item  that  we 
hope  you  worked  on  is  the  spirit  of 
cooperation.  This  probably  comes  natu¬ 
rally  for  most  of  you,  but  if  it  does  not 
we  strongly  recommend  that  you  work 
on  it  just  as  you  would  a  new  school 
lesson  or  a  baton  trick.  During  the 
marching  season  it  is  very  important 
that  you  cooperate  with  your  fellow 
twirlers  and  with  the  drum  major  and 
most  important  of  all  with  your  hard¬ 
working  band-director.  Sometime  when 
you  are  about  to  lose  your  temper  at 
the  band  director,  or  any  one  else  for 
that  matter,  stop  just  a  few  moments 
and  think  it  over.  Chances  are  if  you 
do  this  you  will  not  "spout  off.”  Co¬ 
operation  is  certainly  the  very  least 
that  you  can  contribute  to  make  your 
band  and  twirling  group  a  good  one. 

For  next  month  we  will  discuss  the 
setting  up  of  a  twirling  team  to  front 
the  band. 

We  certainly  hope  that  you  will 
send  your  questions,  suggestions  or 
problems  to  us. 

The  End 
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(Continued  from  page  74) 

tray  which  has  holes  in  it  to  receive  the 
light.  To  issue,  this  tray  is  passed  out 
among  members.  They  are  collected  the 
same  way.  Due  to  the  necessary  nature 
of  construction  of  the  lights  they  will, 
if  piled  in  a  box,  turn  on  from  the 
weight  of  other  lights  pushing  on  the 
bulk  If  this  happens  the  battery  burns 
out.  As  soon  as  the  battery  burns  out 
it  begins  to  swell.  It  corrodes  and 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  from  the 
case.  The  most  common  cause  of  a 
ruined  hat  light  is  the  director  who 
forgets  to  remove  the  batteries  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  or  has  not  remem¬ 
bered  that  his  batteries  have  been  used 
to  the  point  where  they  are  dead  and 
leaves  them  in  the  case.  Be  sure  to 
remove  batteries  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  for  the  life  of  a  penlight  cell  is 
only  about  three  months  at  most. 


ful  planning.  Give  a  little  thought  end 
some  planning  to  your  use  of  lights 
and  they  will  add  sparkle,  novelty,  and 
appeal  to  your  halftime  shows  this  fall. 

Editors  note:  T he  author  of  this  fne  I 
article  on  football  lights  is  the  inventor 
of  the  famous  Har-T ee  lights.  As  a 
successful  band  director  and  a  member 
of  the  American  School  Band  Dhec- ' 
tors  Association,  he  is  highly  qualified 
to  write  on  his  chosen  subject.  For 
further  information  on  his  great  lights, 
rve  suggest  directors  write  to  Hardee, 
Inc.,  Box  3101,  Cleveland  17,  Ohio.\ 
TTie  End 
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ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


your  enthusiastic  memDers  and  can  oe 
completed  in  just  a  few  weeks.  It  is  a 
simpliried  program  to  raise  funds  and 
you  don’t  have  to  put  up  any  guaran¬ 
tees  or  pay  royalties,  commissions,  per¬ 
centages  or  hidden  costs.  The  profit  is 
all  yours  and  the  company  who  manu¬ 
factures  the  calendars  is  reliable.  They 
are  concerned  with  helping  Civic, 
Church  and  School  organizations  over¬ 
come  their  financial  problems  and  they 
jdo  it  with  their  copyrighted  Com¬ 
munity  Birthday  Calendar  program. 

I’m  glad  we  discovered  the  Com¬ 
munity  Birthday  Calendar  program  be- 
uuse  it  has  given  us  the  funds  we 


By  Lari  Holzhauer,  Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  of 
the  fine  composers  are  becoming  inter¬ 
ested  in  composing  for  the  accordion. 
Due  to  the  effort  of  the  A.T.G.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chapter,  a  splendid,  not  too 
difficult,  composition  entitled  "Mar¬ 
guerite”  was  written  by  Albert  Hay 
Malotte,  famed  composer  of  the 
"Lord’s  Prayer.”  This  composition, 
published  by  G.  Schirmer  Publishing 
Company,  is  about  grade  4-5  and 
should  be  in  every  accordion  teachers 
library.  This  scintillating  melody  with 
unexpected  rhythms  and  a  modern  har¬ 
monic  background,  avoids  the  usual 
dissonances  so  often  found  in  contem¬ 
porary  music.  Rhythm,  melody  and 
harmony — the  three  elements  a  com¬ 
poser  uses  to  create  a  composition,  are 
all  used  superbly,  blended  into  one 
unified  message.  The  composer  runs 
the  gauntlet  of  dynamics  and  gives  the 
performer  an  introduction  without 
meter  signature.  The  composition  was 
premiered  in  Los  Angeles  in  April  at 
the  great  accordion  festival  given  by 
the  California  Chapter  of  the  A.T.G. 
and  a  beautiful  rendition  of  the  num¬ 
ber  was  given  by  Myron  Floren,  fea¬ 
tured  accordionist  of  the  Lawrence 
Welk  Orchestra.  Mr.  Malotte  recently 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  California 
Chapter  of  the  A.T.G.  and  gave  an 
interesting  talk  coupled  with  the  play¬ 
ing  of  tape  recordings  of  some  of  his 
recent  compositions. 

The  Lawrence  Welk  Orchestra,  fea¬ 
turing  accordionist  Myron  Floren  have, 
for  a  number  of  years,  been  a  popular 
Los  Angeles  TV  feature.  July  2nd 
found  them  on  the  ABC  coast  net¬ 
work.  West  coast  time  6  to  7  P.M.  and 
Eastern  time  9  to  10  P.M.  This  is  an 
entertaining  program  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  accordion  will  enjoy  the 
fine  playing  of  Myron  Floren. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  another  fine 
school  has  recognized  the  accordion  as 
a  major  instrument  and  will  permit  a 
student  to  work  for  a  music  degree 
with  accordion.  Lamont  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Denver  is  the 
latest  school  to  so  recognize  the  ac¬ 
cordion  and  Mr.  Robert  Davine,  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University, 
will  head  the  accordion  department. 
Mr.  Davine  recently  gave  a  fine  con¬ 
cert  there  and  included  in  his  program 
many  of  the  early  classics,  numbers 
from  the  romantic  period  and  also 
modern  numbers. 

The  End 


FOR  THE  GREATEST 
THRILL  IN  MUSIC 


Playing  solo  or  with  the  band,  the 
accordionist  is  the  happiest  of  mu¬ 
sicians.  He’s  a  one-man  “orchestra” 
providing  the  kind  of  music  every¬ 
body  likes.  No  wonder  he’s  the 
busiest,  most  popular  member  of 
his  group! 


FOR  THE  BIGGEST  VALUE 
IN  ACCORDIONS 


>ARENTS: 


Frontalini  is  the  first  name  in  ac¬ 
cordions  .  .  .  the  mark  of  Italy’s 
largest  manufacturer  .  .  .  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  accordions  of  suclv  outstand¬ 
ing  value  that  they  are  bought  by 
more  people  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  make.  Why  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  less? 

Models  to  suit  every  need  and 
budget,  each  the  biggest  value  in 
its  price  class.  Write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 
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Dittributors: 

Coast  Wholosal*  Music  Co.,  1201  S.  Oliva  St.,  Los 
Angolas;  Coast  Wholasala  Music  Co.,  336  Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco;  Grossman  Music  Corporation, 
740  Bolivar  Road,  Clavaland;  David  Waxiar  &  Co., 
823  S.  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicago. 
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NIFORWS 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


IFs  Good  to  Be  Bock 


Send  all  questions  direct  to  Robort  f, 
Freelond,  Helix  High  School,  Lo  Meso, 
Colifornio. 


It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  welcome- 
all  School  Musician  Readers.  The 
summer  has  brought  about  rest,  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  an  opportunity  to  catch  up 
on  the  new  eciuipment  and  materials 
in  the  big  held  of  Audi-Visual  Aids. 
Please  send  me  comments  on  the  col¬ 
umn  or  requests  for  information.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  the  held  of  music  can  be 
achieved  with  greater  ease,  with  great¬ 
er  speed  and  long  lasting  results  by 
using  audio-visual  teaching  aids. 


form  and  beautiful  melodies.  He  uv 
several  folk  songs  of  the  region. 

Faure,  the  French  musical  geni 
wrote  the  music  for  the  Maetcrllt 
play,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  in  18v 
The  four  movements  blend  beautlfL 
for  concert  performance.  The  oren 
tration  was  made  by  Charles  Koc-i  li! 
Great  music,  expertly  performed.  Hil¬ 
ly  descriptive,  showing  gentleness  a 
poetry  to  the  point  where  the  suspciv- 
ful  horn  call  of  the  Prelude  sci 
almost  rude.  Highly  recommended. 

*41  * 

Schubert:  "The  Trout”  Quintet  ^ 
"Quintet  in  A”  for  Piano, 

Viola,  Cello  and  Contrabass.  The  (a 
let  String  Quartet  performs  "Ii 
Trout,”  with  Daniel  Guilet,  le4 
One  12-inch  M-G-M  LP  recorJA 
#3128.  S3.98. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  ways 
learn  the  beauty  in  string  chann 
music  is  to  listen  to  "The  Trout.”  Usq 
for  many  years  by  school  people  i 
music  appreciation  and  general  mus 
classes  as  a  prime  example  of  std 
chamber  music.  Menahem  Presslerl 
the  pianist,  with  Daniel  Guilet 
certmaster  of  the  NBC  Symphony  c 
Philip  Sklar,  contrabass.  The  '  'Quinti 
Op.  114”  was  composed  by  Scliub; 
during  a  vacation  in  the  Austrian  A: 
in  the  summer  of  1819.  Delightii 
music  with  much  interest  and  genu;] 
appealing  effect.  A  high  fidelity  rtcofj 
ing  of  first  quality  for  the  private  i 
school  record  library. 
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Recordings 


Dohnanyi:  Rural ia  Hungarica  and 
Kodaly:  Hdry  Janos  Suite.  The  Phil- 
harmonica  Orchestra  of  London,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Wilhelm  Schuechter.  One 
12-inch^LP  disc,  M-G-M,  S3.98. 

"Ruralia  Hungarica”  or  "Hungar¬ 
ian  Landscapes”  by  Ernst  von  Doh¬ 
nanyi,  has  been  recorded  on  LP  for 
the  first  time  on  this  M-G-M  disc.  An 
orchestral  suite  in  five  parts,  it  is  cast 
in  the  conservative  idiom,  constructed 
in  a  masterful  fashion  and  richly 
scored.  Dohnanyi  is  best  known  in  this 
country  for  his  famous  "Variations  on 
a  Nursery  Theme  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra.”  Highly  recommended  for  its 
beauty  and  for  the  study  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  suite. 

"  Hary  Janos,”  by  Zoltan  Kodaly, 
usually  described  as  an  opera,  is  more 
properly  a  singspiel.  Here  we  have  the 
orchestral  suite  in  six  movements  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  life  of  Hary,  a  national  hero 
of  folk-lore.  Opening  with  a  sneeze, 
showing  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  tale,  the  suite  begins  with  much 
excitement  and  delight.  This  of  course 
would  be  an  example  of  program 
music  at  its  best.  Most  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 


Aiozart:  Sinfonia  Concertante  in 
for  Solo  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon,  H‘ 


Bizet:  "UArlesienne  Suite,"  and  Faure 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande  Suite.”  Pierre 
Michel  le  Conte,  conducting  the  or¬ 
chestra  of  the  Paris  Opera.  One  12-inch 
Capitol  LP  disc,  $4.98.  (Factory 
seMed). 

Georges  Bizet  is  remembered  for  his 
"Carmen”  and  his  incidental  music  to 
Daudet's  L’Arlesienne.”  Students  will 
enjoy  this  recording  in  its  full  dimen¬ 
sional  sound.  We  find  Bizet  a  great 
orchestral  colourist,  with  excellent 
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Louis  O.  Boino  and  A. 
OuBois  . . .  two  groat 
unifarm  firms,  combino 
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Writs  for  lomplos  and  your 
Bond  Loodor  Uniform 
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LOUIS  G.  BAINE  BAND  DIVISION 

A.  DuBois  &  Son,  Inc. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Choose  from  America's 
most  complete  array 
of  outstanding  styles, 
tailored  in  fine  fabrics, 
correctly  fitted. 

Forget  details.  Let  aur 
experts  help  you  plan 
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Harold  J.  0' Ancona,  Bras.  > !  §! 
Copt.  O,  625  S.  State  St.  i  ^ 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


and  Orchestra,  with  Purcell :  Suite  from 
Dido  and  Aeneas.  The  Warwick  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  One  12-inch  LP  Cam¬ 
den  Record,  CAL,  213.  $1.98. 

This  recording  will  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  all  instrumentalists.  An  un¬ 
usual  composition  in  which  we  have 
four  solo  instruments  and  orchestra  in 
the  concerto  form.  A  fine  disc  to  be 
used  for  the  study  of  the  instruments 
of  the  symphony  orchestra.  Although 
not  the  great  recording  as  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  some  years  ago,  but  a 
most  ade(]uate  recording.  The  delight¬ 
ful  orchestral  suite  by  Helry  Purcell 
from  "Dido  and  Aeneas”  is  added  to 
this  disc.  A  tragic  little  drama  about 
the  Queen  of  Carthage  and  her  Trojan 
lover  was  written  about  1689.  The  text 
was  that  of  Nahum  Tate,  English  Poet 
Laureate.  Usually  regarded  as  a  cham¬ 
ber  Opera  for  amateurs.  Influences  of 
the  Italian  cantata  style,  the  tradition 
of  the  English  masque,  and  Lully’s 
technic  of  dance  music  are  found  here. 

*  *  * 

Haydn:  "Oxford  Symphony”  and 
Beethoven:  Overtures  "Leonore  No. 
3,”  "Coriolan”  and  "Prometheus." 
Side  1 :  Haydn  Symphony  No.  92  with 
Royal  Orchestra  of  Copenhagen,  Nico¬ 
lai  Malko,  conductor;  Side  2:  Beeth¬ 
oven  Overtures  with  Nicolai  Malko 
and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  One 
12-inch  RCA-Victor  Bluebird  Classic 
LBC  1087.  $2.98. 

The  famous  G  Major  Symphony 
was  played  when  Haydn  received  his 
Doctor  of  Music  degree  from  Oxford 
University.  Compost  in  1788,  this 
work  belongs  in  the  London  group, 
and  is  a  product  of  what  has  been 
called  "Haydn’s  hilarious  maturity.”  It 
is  a  joyous  work,  rich  in  invention, 
contrasts  and  other  signs  of  Haydn’s 
mastery.  Three  of  the  11  overtures 
written  by  Beethoven  are  performed 
here.  They  represent  Beethoven’s  con- 
,  trihution  to  the  worlds  of  ballet,  opera 
and  drama.  Highly  recommended. 

*  *  * 

Ravel:  Bolero;  La  Valse;  Pavane  pour 
une  infante  defunte.  Ibert:  Escales. 
Debussy-Caillet:  Claire  de  Lune.  Cha- 
hrier:  Espana.  The  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra.  Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor. 
One  12-inch  LP  disc,  Columbia  ML 
4983.  $4.93. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  selections, 
this  disc  will  be  popular  with  most 
schools  and  school  record  libraries. 
Outstanding  arrangements,  useful  in 
the  Spanish  language  classes  also.  Well 
performed  on  a  Columbia  Masteru’ork 
Record. 

*  *  * 

}X’eber:  Invitation  to  the  Dance.  Enes- 
co:  Romanian  Rhapsody,  No.  1  in  A 
Major.  Prokofiev:  Wedding  Suite  from 
the  Bidlet,  "Stone  Flouer."  The  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orcbes- 
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Patronize  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 

AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


CRAD-O-CORD 


Craddock  proudly  pr«*Mt«  CRA9-O-C0BD 
...  an  anliraly  n«w  uniform  fabric 

Compar*  CRAD.O*CORD's  outstanding 
EMturas:  ^ 

•  Oavalopad  spociFically  for  band  uniforms 

•  Supsrior  100%  virgin  wool  worstsd 

•  Popular  waight,  luxurious  faal 

•  Dropas  parf^y  for  smartar  fit 

•  Ratoins  shopa  .  .  .  holds  prass  longar 

•  Finar  waava  ossuras  longar  waor 

•  Voriaty  of  popular  colors 
CRAD-O-CORD,  davalopad  in  cooparotion 
with  a  landing  worstad  mill,  is  a  Craddock 
axdusiva  .  .  .  onothar  axompla  of  tha  laod- 
arshm  that  has  moda  Craddock  Uniforms 
tha  Choica  of  Champions  for  75  yaorsl 
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tra,  Andre  Kostelanetz,  conductor.  One 
12-inch  disc,  Columbia  Masterwork 
Record  ML  4957.  $3. 9ft. 

Although  these  men  have  been  re¬ 
corded  many  times,  this  disc  is  out¬ 
standing.  All  of  these  titles  are  used 
in  the  general  music  class.  The  "Invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Dance”  is  used  as  a  first 
example  of  program  music.  Kos¬ 
telanetz  gives  the  Lisztian-inspired 
rhapsody  an  exceptionally  good  read¬ 
ing.  The  "Wedding  Suite”  by  Proko¬ 
fiev  is  in  five  movements  and  is  record¬ 
ed  here  for  the  first  time. 

*  *  * 

American  Music  Festival  Series  (Vol. 
13.)  Eastman  •  Rochester  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Howard  Han¬ 
son.  One  12-inch  disc,  Mercury  ME- 
MG-40012.  S4.98. 

A  wonderful  disc,  with  first  class 
reproduction.  The  major  orchestral 
efforts  of  the  two  composers,  Griffes 
and  Loeffler.  American  music  of  this 
type  is  delightful  to  hear  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  on  records.  Please  hear 
this  fine  music  if  you  are  looking  for 
examples  of  lesser  known  American 
Music  that  is  a  joy  to  listen  to. 

*  *  * 

Film 


"Swedish  Folk  Dances."  One  1 6mm 
color  film,  sound,  13  minutes.  M.  C. 
Cooper,  Top  Films,  Box  3,  Preuss 
Station,  Los  Angeles  35,  California. 
Color,  $135.  Black  and  White,  $60. 

A  fine  new  film  superbly  filmed  in 
Hollywood  with  the  famous  Vasa  Folk 
Dance  Group.  Ideal  for  music,  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  folk  dance  classes. 
Peaceful  Sweden,  mainly  a  land  of 
farms  and  villages,  has  developed  col¬ 
orful  and  characteristic  folk  dances  of 
courtship,  trades  and  crafts  in  natural 
settinK. 

Mendelssohn:  "Fingal’s  Cave'*  by  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  One  16mm  film,  sound 
and  color,  9  minutes.  Price  $85.  Wer¬ 
ner  Janssen  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Los  Angeles.  Avis  Films,  Inc.,  904  E. 
Palm  Ave.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

The  pictorial  version  of  "Fingal’s 
Cave”  closely  follows  the  composer’s 


EVANS'  UNIFORMS 

or*  net  the  produet  of  pHuton  amd  $alo*  tpoelalltH. 

EVANS'  UNIFORMS 

original.  al  th.  mills  whot.  100%  worsiml  fabrics  hav.  a  national  roputotion 
far  quality.  Expwt  dMign.rs  and  craftsman,  som.  of  tham  tha  3rd  ganarolion 
of  loyal  omployaas,  craata  tha  damand  for  our  product  by  thosa  who  racogniza 
quality  tailoring.  You,  loo,  can  invast  your  monay  wisely  in  EVANS'  UNIFORMS. 

DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 

For  tha  utmost  in  uniform  construction,  axamina  our  sompla  garmants,  but 
first  writ,  for  Catalogua  No.  90,  othar  halpful  buyers'  literature  and  generous 
samples  of  your  preferred  colors  in  all  qualities  of  100%  virgin  wool  worsteds, 
guaranteed  mothproofed. 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  INC.  (DEPT.  SM) 

since  1140 

132  North  5th  Stroot  Philodlolphia  6,  Pa. 


impression  of  this  untamed  area  of  the  | 
Hrorides.  Both  music  and  film  color  * 
fully  characterize  the  frantic  screech¬ 
ing  of  sea  birds,  the  wild  howling  of 
the  wind,  and  the  ceaseless  crashioj; 
of  rising  tides  in  the  caves.  The  film 
subtly  suggests  tragedy  in  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  a  pair  of  sea  birds,  one  ol 
whom  is  temporarily  trapped  in  a  cave 
But  their  eventual  reunion  resolves  ' 
both  the  pictorial  presentation  and  the 
musical  score.  , 

The  End 


The  Band  Stand  f 

(Continued  from  page  27)  [ 

first  work  for  band.” 

#62.  John  J.  MORRISSEY  - 
WALTZ  FOR  BAND,  first  perform 
ance.  May  5,  1955,  McAlister  Audito 
rium,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans/ 
Louisiana,  by  the  Tulane  University! 
Band,  the  composer  conducting.  | 
Program  note:  "In  this  originalf 
work  for  band,  the  composer  endeaT  i 
ors  to  show  that  the  most  popular  oil 
all  dance  forms  has  a  place  in  tliel 
modern  symphonic  band  literature.”  * 


Send  us  a  photograph 
and  story  of  your  band  I 


#63.  Charles  CARTER  —  Floriii, 
State  University  RHAPSODY,  first  ' 
performance,  March  2,  1955,  Westcot  . 
Auditorium,  Florida  State  University,  i 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  Manley  R.  Whit 
comb  conducting. 

Program  note:  "Mr.  Carter  has  com 
bined  many  musical  sounds  of  the  cam 
pus  such  as  Westcott  chimes  with  ft  * 
vorite  songs  like  'We  are  the  Men  of 
Old  Florida,’  'F.S.U.  Fight  Song,’  'Fly  ' 
ing  High’  and  many  others  into  ; 
Rhapsody  which  closes  with  a  chori!.  ■ 

?relude  arrangement  of  'High  O’er  th: 

'owering  Pines.’  Mr.  Carter,  a  grad, 
ate  assistant  in  the  School  of  Music,  i'-'  ^ 
the  band  arranger  and  has  several  othi  v 
compositions  for  band,  both  publishe:  _ 
and  unpublished.” 

Watch  for  the  continuation  of 
this  listi 

Send  the  editor  a  copy  of  your  bar 
programs  which  include  first  perforr 
ances! 

The  End 
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The  Choral  Folio 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

eaJi  singer  does  not  stand  next  to  an- 
ot!  er  singer  of  the  same  part.  Trios 
together  in  three  part  music,  quartets 
in  four  part  music,  etc. 

Trial  by  Trio 

•Several  years  ago,  I  did  a  lecture- 
dei.ionstration  type  concert  for  the 
music  students  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  which  I  illustrated  how 
differently  a  choral  group  can  sound 
even  on  the  same  piece  simply  by 
changing  the  arrangement  of  the  voices. 
Among  other  things,  my  high  school 
girls  glee  club  performed  Montani’s 
lovely  "In  Monte  Oliveti,”  first  in  the 
conventional  sectional  seating  plan, 
and  then  grouped  into  trios. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  music 
you  will  remember  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  contains  enough  contrapuntal  lines 
to  illustrate  quite  clearly  the  need  for 
a  compact  grouping  of  each  vcxral  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opening — a 
series  of  changing  chords — would  show 
up  exquisitely  more  beautiful  when  the 
glee  club  was  arranged  into  trios. 
Frankly,  I  never  could  decide  which 
arrangement  I  liked  the  better  so  we 
performed  them  both  ways  and  then 
later  asked  for  comment  from  the 
listeners. 

The  preference,  so  far  as  I  could 
tell,  was  as  divided  as  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  piece.  Later,  however, 
when  I  heard  tne  tape  recordings,  1 
found  myself  liking  the  one  in  which 
the  glee  club  was  arranged  into  trios. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  quality  of  even¬ 
ness  in  the  tonal  balance  and  blend 
that  did  not  show  up  as  well  on  the 
other  recording,  even  though  they  were 
taped  one  right  after  the  other. 

I  certainly  wouldn’t  want  you  to 
draw  up  a  set  of  fixed  rules  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  personal  reference.  What 
I  do  want  to  point  up,  however,  is  this: 
changing  the  position  of  the  parts  in 
a  choir  will  change  the  quality  of  the 
sound,  and  in  so  doing  will  affect  the 
interpretation.  Exactly  what  arrange¬ 
ment  to  use  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  music,  the  type  of  choral  group, 
md  often  the  actual  acoustics  of  the 
concert  hall.  Only  a  lot  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  will  furnish  you  with  a  completely 
satisfactory  answer. 

Not  enough  directors  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  idea,  and  for  this  reason 
I  do  believe  it  is  important  enough 
to  point  up  at  this  early  date. 

Later  on  in  the  season  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  positioning  of  the  various 
types  of  vocal  talent  within  the  section. 
A  most  interesting,  and  yet  another 
neglected  subject  pertaining  to  the 
Choral  Art. 

1955 


Since  this  is  the  first  column  of  the 
new  school  year,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  two  new  features  that 
will  be  appearing  each  month  in  the 
choral  department.  You  will  note  that 
we  are  saluting  Mr.  W.  Raymond 
Randall  and  his  fine  high  school  choir 
at  Stamford,  Conn,  in  "The  Choral 
Spotlight.’’ 

For  a  long  time,  Mr.  McAllister,  the 
Editor,  has  wished  to  use  the  school 
MUSICIAN  to  recognize  some  of  the 
country’s  outstanding  school  choral 
groups.  With  this  new  feature  it  is 
now  possible,  and  we  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Randall  and  his  singers 
for  being  the  first  of  many  who  we 
hope  will  some  day  enter  "’The  Choral 
Spotlight.’’ 

*  *  *  « 

The  second  addition  to  the  choral 
department  is  a  column  called  "Books 
That  Help.”  We  hope  it  will  be  just 
exactly  what  the  title  indicates,  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  if  you  readers 
do  your  part.  It  is  our  desire  to  make 
"Books  That  Help”  a  column  exclu¬ 
sively  of  reader  contribution.  All  of  us 
at  one  time  or  another  have  read  a 
book  that  has  helped  us  in  our  teach¬ 
ing  (in  any  phase  of  school  music).  If 
you  would  like  to  share  that  experi¬ 
ence  with  others,  here  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  do  so.  We  all  know 
that  helping  each  other  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  our  own  success.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it  again! 

W.  R. 

NEXT  MONTH:  Reviews  of  New 
Material. 

’The  End 


Percussion  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

director.  Much  of  your  early  work  is 
going  to  be  on  the  drill  field  in  order 
to  break  in  the  new  members  on  march¬ 
ing  fundamentals.  The  drums  will 
naturally  be  called  upon  to  set  the  pace 
and  hold  the  organization  intact.  "Your 
being  alert  to  every  demand  of  the  di¬ 
rector  or  drum  major  will  help  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  these  early 
drills.  Too  often.  I’ve  seen  drummers 
"goof  off"  at  drill  rehearsal  and  im¬ 
pede  the  progress  of  an  otherwise  fine 
organization.  I  can  remember  once  in 
my  life  when  I  thought  I  was  kind 
of  clever.  It  happened  one  morning 
some  years  ago  when  the  Army  Band, 
with  which  I  served,  was  playing  for 
the  morning  drill  period  of  several 
hundred  recruits.  We  drummers 
thought  that  it  would  really  be  hilarious 
fun  if  we  were  to  skip  a  beat  now  and 
then.  Needless  to  say,  the  results  were 
catastrophic.  Our  sense  of  humor  was 
somewhat  dulled  when  looking  into 
the  bloodshot  eyes  of  one  very  nirious 


Colonel.  So  don’t  be  a  wise  guy  or  gal 
and  try  to  show  off  with  your  clever¬ 
ness.  You  won’t  be  admired  for  your 
foolish  acts. 

As  I  continue  communicating  with 
you  during  the  year,  it  is  my  intention 
to  use  a  portion  of  the  space  in  this 
column  to  review  new  and  old  materials 
that  might  possibly  be  of  interest  to 
you.  I  might  mention  that  Joe  Berry¬ 
man  of  the  Band  Shed,  Itta  Bena,  Miss., 
sent  me  quite  a  stack  of  materials  to 
look  over.  Included  were  the  names  of 
several  collections  of  street  beats  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  company.  They  may  be 
of  interest  to  you  if  you’re  having  trou¬ 
ble  developing  beats  of  your  own.  Here 
are  some  of  the  names:  Drum  and  Bell 
Lyre  Interludes,  Joe  Berryman;  Easy 
Street  Beats,  Grace  Berryman;  Rudi- 
mental  Street  Beats,  Grace  Berryman; 
Trick  Street  Beats,  Grace  Berryman; 
and  Novel  Street  Beats,  Joe  Berryman. 
That  just  about  wraps  it  up,  so  until 
next  month  then — 

Rudimentally  Yours, 
Robert  Clark 
The  End 


Double  Reed  Classroom 

( Continued  from  page  71) 

These  people  have  all  been  through  the 
mill,  as  the  expression  goes,  and  are 
certainly  more  aware  of  pitfalls  than 
one  who  hasn’t  had  such  experiences. 

In  general  this  is  my  thought  in 
going  back  to  school — play  fair  with 
your  colleagues,  your  band  director, 
your  music  teacher  and  above  all  else 
with  yourself.  I  learned  long  ago  that 
one  can  cheat  himself  far  quicker  than 
any  one  else  can.  What  I  mean  is  this 
— you  can’t  fool  your  band  director  or 
your  private  .teacher  musically — you 
have  either  practiced  or  you  haven’t — 
the  results  of  your  performance  will 
prove  this. 

One  will  always  find  enjoyment  in 
accomplishing — let’s  out  do  ourselves 
this  year  and  make  real  progress.  Do 
let  me  hear  from  you  any  time  you  may 
wish  to  write. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 

The  End 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND 


FOR  SALE:  1  Pan-American  Eb  aousaphone, 
$225.00;  1  Conn  oboe.  $175.00;  1  Pedler  Eb 
clarinet,  $75.00;  1  Conn  cornet,  $75.00;  1  Mar¬ 
tin  baritone.  $100.00;  1  Martin  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone,  $175.00;  1  American  Standard  mello- 
phone,  $75.00.  All  guaranteed  like  new.  Lots  of 
other  bargains.  Send  for  bargain  list.  Blessing's 
Musician  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  at  half  the  price. 
Thousands  of  guaranteed  certified  rebuilt,  new 
instruments  and  new  accessories.  Rental  Plan — 
School  Budget  Plans — Music  Aptitude  Test. 
Write  for  catalog  and  free  40  page  Band  Or¬ 
ganizing  Manual.  Send  your  old  instruments 
today  for  highest  trade-in  or  cash  allowance. 
Meyer’s  Equipment  for  School  Bands,  454 
Mi^igan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


SAVE  ON  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Special  school  prices.  Free  catalog.  Musi- 
cians  Service,  Box  711,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


“LET’S  SWAP’’  at  Musical  Swap  Shop.  We 
buy,  sell,  rent,  trade  all  instruments.  Martin 
BBb  sousaphone  $135.00,  Holton  Bellfront  bari¬ 
tone  $115.00.  100  other  bargains.  Mountjoy 
Band  Instrument  Surplus,  Sedalia,  Missouri. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $3JS0  (25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
for  $4.50  (20e  each  additional 
word ) ;  or  50  words  for  $6.75  ( 15c 
additional  word). 


REED  MAKING 


HINES  CLARINET,  SAXAPHONE,  double 
reeds  now  in  20th  year.  Nationally  known  for 
student,  professional  and  artist  Reeds  made 
from  prime  Par  Valley  French  cane  with  bal¬ 
ance,  brilliancy,  pitch,  power  and  long  lasting 
qualities.  Highly  endorsed  by  music  directors, 
teachers,  conservatories,  bands,  symphonies. 
Write  for  information.  Hines  Reeds,  Kosciusko, 
Mississippi. 


BASSOON  REEDS  —  FERRELL  bassoon 
reeds.  Nationally  known  among  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service,  made  from 
fine  quality  genuine  French  cane  are  again 


E.  Ferrell  (Summer  address)  Box  505,  Equality, 
Illinois.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra) 


OBOE  REEDS  $1.25.  Real  band  reeds  by 
oboist  U.S.N.  Band.  (Carles  S.  Nutick,  3108 
Chestnut  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  18,  D.  C. 


GUARANTEED  REEDS  for  Oboe  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Horn  by  Francis  Napolilli,  formerly  Chicago 
Symphony.  $1.25  each  or  $13.00  per  dozen.  My- 
gatt-Napolilli,  4877  North  Paulina  Street,  (%i- 
cago,  Illinois. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.25  each. 
Tested  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  William 
Koch.  105  Galveston  Place,  S.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  24,  D.  C. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE;  Barnins,  white  coats,  shawl  col¬ 
lars,  doublebreasted,  excellent  for  school  bands, 
orchestras,  quartets,  etc.,  every  size,  $4.00. 
Tuxedo  trousers,  cool  cloth,  woolens,  cleaned, 
pressed  $4.00,  approvals  sent  Free  lists.  Single- 
breasted  white  coats,  $7.00.  Leaders  coats, 
$7.00.  Singlebreasted  Tuxedo  suits,  $15.00, 
doublebreasted  $10.00.  Beautiful  full  dress  for¬ 
mal  suits,  latest  style,  like  new,  $25.00,  $20.00. 
Wonderful  buys,  shirts,  gloves,  ties,  foimal 
gowns.  Twenty-three  uniform  coats  (beige), 
$50.00.  Ten  different  curtains  (8V5'  x  36'), 
satin  material,  beautiful  designs,  $50.00  each. 
Ten  others  $35.00  and  $40.00.  Choral  robes 
(black)  $4.00.  Bundle  clown  odds  $7.00.  A1 
Wallace,  2453  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  Sixty-nine  high  school  hand  uni¬ 
forms,  Ostwald  Iberia,  scarlet  red,  Eisenhower 
adjustable  style  jackets,  dark  navy  blue  trousers 
with  red  stripe.  West  Point  shako  and  plume. 
One  directors  uniform,  scarlet  standard  style 
jacket,  size  42,  dark  blue  trousers  with  red 
stripe,  size  36.  One  drum  major  uniform,  white, 
same  style  as  band,  size  medium,  large  white 
fur  shako.  Thirty-eight  reversible  capes,  red 
and  blue,  varying  sizes.  Thirty -three  overseas 
caps.  All  uniforms  in  good  condition.  Will  for¬ 
ward  one  for  inspection.  Bid  on  each  6ve  items. 
Send  bid  to  Mr.  Walter  S.  Wilson,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  Massena,  New  York,  on  or 
before  November  1st,  1955. 


FOR  SALE:  96  Craddock  band  uniforms, 
single-breasted,  Style  I332-B,  green  whipcord 
with  white  trim,  white  belt,  cadet  caps  with 
white  plumes.  Usable  condition.  Acc^t  reason¬ 
able  offer.  Independent  School  District  No.  1, 
■Rice  County.  C.  Willard  Cross,  Superintendent, 
Faribault,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE:  84  used  modified  West  Point  style 
red  and  white  uniforms.  AH  wool  whipcord 
made  by  Craddock  Company.  4  majorettes  and 
one  band  directors  uniform  in  addition.  Suitable 
for  grades  8  through  12.  For  full  details  write 
O.  G.  Chandler,  Kilgore  Independent  School 
District,  Kilgore,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE:  50  very  nice  used  orange^  and 
black  all  wool  band  uniforms,  cheap.  For  infor¬ 
mation  contact  Mrs.  Luther  C.  Hothem,  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman.  West  Lafayette,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE;  50  alt  wool,  green  and  white  Cos¬ 
sack  style  band  uniforms.  3  majorettes,  Pershing 
caps.  Dry  cleaned.  Picture  sent  on  request. 
$425.00  plus  transportation  charges.  Mrs.  Gerald 
Smith,  535  East  Anthony  Street,  Celina,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PORTABLE  YARDLINES  — MAKE  ANY 
AREA  your  drillfield.  Non-trip,  wind  proof, 
durable.  Nine  17)4  ysrd  long  strips  complete 
with  Vi  markers  $25.00.  Sousaphone  bell  covers 
complete  with  school  letter.  $5.00  each.  Specify 
colors  and  bell  size.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg. 
Co.,  1435B  West  50th  St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


"THE  OBOE”,  ’THE  BASSOON",  "Per¬ 
formance-Teaching”  by  Robert  (Bob)  Organ. 
Unusual  reference  guides  for  student  and  band 
director.  $1.50  each.  842  South  Franklin,  Den¬ 
ver  9,  Colorado. 


You  Can  Sell  Your 
USED  UNIFORMS 

Has  your  band  purchased  new 
uniforms  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years?  Have  you  sold  your  used 
set?  Did  you  know  that  new 
bonds  ore  springing  up  every¬ 
where  that  would  like  to  buy 
used  uniforms? 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
proud  that  they  hove  assisted 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  post 
25  years  in  the  sole  of  their  used 
uniforms. 

May  we  suggest  you  place  o 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
next  issue  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 
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Here  is  a  fund-raising 
plan  that  comes  as  close  \ 
to  perfection  as  anything 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

Here,  in  the  words  of 

»p?ople  who  know*,/ 
is  a  plan  that  is  ^ 
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i>Iy,  this  is  one  fund-raising  project  in  which  band  boosters,  band 
hbers,  the  P.  T.  A.,  and  fellow  students  gladly  join — and  one 
tis  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all.  Clubs,  lodges,  churches,  and  other 
ools  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  list  the  dates  of  their 
;!ings,  athletic  events  and  social  affairs  where  everybody  will  see 
m.  Business  firms  are  glad  to  get  their  advertisements  into  homes 
this  calendar  that  is  sure  to  be  seen  daily.  Schoolmates,  parents 
teachers  are  delighted  to  have  their  birthdays  and  anniversaries 
td  on  the  Community  Birthday  Calendar. 

:  Community  Birthday  Calendar  Plan  works  for  any  size  school 
iny  size  community.  Actually,  just  a  few  workers,  giving  only  a 
hours’  time,  can  finish  the  whole  thing  in  30  days  or  less,  and 
I  in  a  whole  year’s  cash  profit  without  begging  help  or  “dona- 
is”  from  anyone.  Profits  increase  year  after  year, 
this  original  Birthday  Calendar  Plan  that  is  time-tested  and 
'pkte  in  every  detail.  We  furnish  everything  needed  for  quick, 
wen  prizes  for  your  top  workers.  The  Com- 
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eXCLUaVE  features  of  communtty  birthday 

CALENDAR 

1 .  Local  picture  of  your  selection. 

2.  Date  listings  of  your  townspeople’s  birthdays,  an¬ 
niversaries,  club  meetings,  etc. 

3.  Identification  of  your  school  or  band  and  publicity 
for  your  project. 

4.  Eighteen  local  business  and  service  advertisements. 

5.  Twelve-month  calendar  can  start  any  month. 

iXaUSIVEI  CrMrtMl,  cepyrighttd,  pvbHshMi  only  by 
0«rd«ii  Barnard  Ca.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

HBLP  YOUR  SCHOOL— MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
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iity  Birthday  Calendar  is  fully  protected  by  copyright.  Exclusive 
chise  is  granted  to  only  one  non-profit  group  in  each  community. 


GET  ALL  THE  PROFITS.  NO  COMMISSIONS,  NO  EXPENSES, 
GUARANTEES  TO  PAY. 


GORDON  BERNARD  CO.,  INC.  Data . 

Cincinnati  13,  Ohio 

Ptaoaa  sand  ma  PROFIT  CHART  and  FUU  INFORMATION  abaot 
tha  Commwnity  Birthday  Calandw  Fund  Raising  Plan. 


I’re  sure  of  your  profit.  This  project  can’t  be  “rained  out.’’ 

i  won’t  be  left  holding  the  bag — or  receive  calendars  you’re 
toed  to  pass  out  to  your  sponsors.  The  Gordon  Bernard  Com- 
I'  is  a  long-established,  dependable  firm.  As  originators  and 
|fi|htcrs,  it’s  the  only  company  that  can  give  you  the  genuine 
jimunity  Birthday  Calendar. 

pdar  is  21  x  11  inches  on  high  quality  paper,  in  three-color 
pg,  with  handy  brass  hanger  and  metal  binding  strip  across 
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now  for  exclusive  franchise  for  your  community. 


DAVI  BRUBECK 
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/  You  will  be  impressed  by  its  playing  ease,  its 


f  amazingly  accurate  intonation  and  instant  re* 
sponse.  And  like  the  artists  whose  Selmers  are 
so  brilliantly  demonstrated  on  the  recording 
shown  here— you’ll  know  you  can  always  de¬ 
pend  on  a  Selmer  to  do  more  for  your  playing! 


TRY  THE  NEW 
SELMER  (PARIS) 
C-T  CLARINET 


EDMUND  C.  WALL;  DAVID  WEBER, 
CMriMtnti:  Nm  Twk  Oty  MM  OrckMtn 


WALTER  THALIN;  GEORGE  RICE, 
CMiiMMs:  Minimpolii  Syplnwp  Orchpitri 


EMIL  SCHMACHTENBERG;  EUGENE  FREY; 
FRED  SCHUETT,  CMNMMi; 

Tki  CmciRMli  SpniphORy  Ordmtra 


CLIQUENOIS;  MAROUZE;  BEURROIS; 
DUPONT,  CIpriMliste: 

OrdMftra  RaMdilliiitM  Fraataiu 


GINO  CIOFFI;  MANUEL  VALERIO. 
PASQUAU  CAROlUO;  ROSARIO  MAZZEO, 
CMiMlnk:  lailM  SympliMp  OcctMtin 


PLAQUET;  GILOT;  IIXI;  URBAIN; 
DUBOIS;  OELVILIE,  CWHWUk 

Spctpw  tfp  gprippwpi  tt  fwit 


FREE— colorful 
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